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NIGHT TORPEDO OPERATIONS 
By LreuTENANT (J. G.) H. H. Frost, U.S. Navy 





Night operations in either land or sea warfare are naturally 
dificult and uncertain. Of the two, operations on the sea are the 
more difficult and uncertain. On land the positions of the oppos- 
ing forces are usually indicated somewhat definitely by the pecu- 
liarities of the ground and it is not probable that these positions 
will be changed to any great extent during darkness. On the 
sea, on the other hand, the positions of our own forces are seldom 
known exactly, the positions of the enemy will in most cases be 
known only very vaguely, as these positions will be constantly 
changing, during darkness as well as during daylight. It would 
be folly to undertake operations of such difficulty and uncertainty 
unless we prepare for them by careful study and intensive train- 
ing. However, the very difficulty of these operations offers a 
great opportunity to a force which is well organized, led by a 
skillful and enterprising commander and controlled by a doctrine 
developed from long training in night operations. Night opera- 
tions offer probably greater chances of success for an inferior 
force than do day operations, where numbers can be employed to 
greater effect. 

We will first examine the various ways of making the night 
torpedo attack. Then we may readily see the best methods for 
the defence against the attack, as these are based on the difficulties 
of the attack. The best defence will be the one which will increase 
the difficulties of the attack to the maximum. 
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In considering the general problem of the torpedo attack we 
must consider : 

1, The strategy of the attack, and 

2. The tactics of the attack. 

The strategy of the attack has to do with the selection of the 
enemy force to be attacked, the selection of our force to be used 
in making the attack, the selection of the approximate time at 
which the attack is to be made, and the leading of the attacking 
force into contact with the enemy so as to make the attack in time. 

The tactics of the attack has to do with the disposition of the 
attacking vessels for the actual attack, and their handling during 
the attack, so that they will be able to fire their torpedoes under the 
most favorable conditions and suffer the least loss from the enemy. 

It will be convenient for us to divide fighting ships into four 
classes : 

1. Battleships, including dreadnoughts and predreadnoughts, 
which will form the main battle line in the fleet action. 

2. Cruisers, including battle cruisers, armored cruisers and first- 
class cruisers, which have higher speed and less power 
than battleships. 

3. Scouts, including light cruisers, scouts, and merchant scouts, 
which have, in general, speeds equal to cruisers, but less 
power. 

4. Torpedo-vessels, including destroyers, torpedo-boats and 
submarines, which require especially favorable conditions 
for the use of their special weapon, the torpedo, against 
more powerful ships. 

There are, in general, two cases where the torpedo attack on a 

large scale will be made: 

1. When a raiding force is dispatched to make a torpedo attack 
on a superior enemy force, avoiding a day action. 

2. When our fleet puts to sea with the intention of bringing an 
enemy fleet to action. 

In the first case the torpedo attack is the principal object of the 
operation ; in the second the fleet action is the principle object, the 
torpedo attacks being used only to aid the fleet in winning the 
fleet action by an attack previous to it or to complete it by an attack 
after it. 

We will first discuss the attack as it is used by the raiding force. 
This operation will be used when we are so inferior to the enemy 
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in battleships that a fleet action will be inadvisable, when the 
enemy force to be attacked is at such a distance as to make a long 
voyage by our fleet inadvisable, or when our fleet is to be used 
against other enemy forces. 

The composition of our raiding force will depend upon the 
composition of the enemy force to be attacked, its distance from 
our position, the extent of the area through which the enemy must 
_ pass and the length of time the enemy will be at sea within striking 
distance of the raiding force. 

In discussing an operation in war it is useful to consider first 
what may be called the normal operation, and then to cover the 
most important variations from the normal which may occur. In 
this case the normal conditions will be considered as follows: 

1. It is known that an enemy force left a certain port at a 

definite time. 

2. It is known that the enemy force was composed of all four 
classes of ships, battleships, cruisers, scouts and torpedo- 
vessels. The number of ships in each class is known only 
approximately. 

3. The enemy force is at such a distance that it will take several 
days to make contact with it. 

4. The destination of the enemy can be assumed to be within the 
limits of a moderately large area. 

Now consider what classes of ships the raiding force will need 
under these normal conditions. Torpedo-vessels to make the actual 
attack will of course be necessary. To make an effective attack 
large numbers of torpedo-vessels will be needed, so that it will be 
necessary for all the torpedo-vessels assigned to the force to be 
massed in a very limited number of separate bodies, and it is 
preferable that they be concentrated in only one. Thus the 
torpedo-vessels themselves can cover only a very limited area 
and have little chance of locating the enemy force which is the 
object of their attack. Therefore, we see that the raiding force 
requires scouts to gain information of the enemy main body. But, 
while the scouts can cover the area through which the enemy 
must pass, they will not have the necessary power to force their 
way through the lines of enemy scouts and cruisers so as to gain 
the necessary information of the enemy main body. Therefore, it 
is evident that the raiding force requires cruisers to penetrate the 
lines of enemy cruisers. Thus in the normal case the raiding force 
requires : 
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1. Torpedo-vessels to make the actual torpedo attack. 
2. Scouts to gain contact with the enemy screen and to locate 
in a general way the area covered by the enemy force, 
3. Cruisers to break through the enemy screens and to penetrate 
to the main body itself. 
Now let us consider the most important variations from the 
normal and see what classes of ships are needed in each case. 


The first variation is that the enemy force, consisting of all. 


classes of ships, is known to be in an area moderately close at hand. 
In this case we will not need the scouts to determine the general 
outline of his screens and the general area covered by his force. 
However, we will still need the cruisers to locate the main body 
and the torpedo-vessels for the actual attack. 

The second variation is that the enemy force, while it is at a 
considerable distance from our raiding force, has neither scouts 
nor cruisers. In this case no cruisers are required. for the raiding 
force, but scouts, to locate the enemy main body, and torpedo- 
vessels, to make the actual attack, will be needed. 

The third variation is a combination of the first and second. 
It is that the enemy’s position is known, that it is close at hand, and 
that he has neither scouts nor cruisers. In this case neither scouts 
nor cruisers are required by the raiding force. The torpedo- 
vessels can themselves discover the enemy main body and make 
the attack. 

The fourth variation is that a number of enemy vessels is known 
to be stationed continually within a limited area. In this case 
small raiding forces of torpedo-vessels, especially submarines, will 
obtain good results by cruising for long periods at random within 
this area. 

Now, assuming the normal conditions stated above, we will 
consider the ways in which the raiding operation may be carried 
out. The variations from the normal will not be covered, as they 
will for the most part be included in the discussion of the normal 
operation. We will assume the raiding force to be composed as 
follows : 

FiveBattle Cruisers. 
Fifteen Scouts. 

Forty Destroyers. 

Ten Sea-Going Submarines. 
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The strategical plan for the raiding force must be developed 
gradually as the information of the enemy increases. At first 
the only information which the commander-in-chief will have is 
that an enemy force left a certain port at a certain time. He may 
make a fairly close estimate of the composition of this force from 
his knowledge of the enemy forces in general and from a consid- 
eration of the supposed object on which this force is being sent. 
He will probably have a general idea as to the destination of the 
enemy force. From this estimate, the commander-in-chief will 
then decide upon the general plan for the raiding force. This 
should include: 

1. The composition of the force. 

2. The time at which it is to leave. 

3. The general area in which it is to search for the enemy. 

4. Some very general instructions for the commander. 

It will not be advisable to look too far ahead and provide for 
all cases which may arise, when new developments are liable to 
completely change the situation at any time. After the raiding 
force leaves, it should, to a very great extent, pass out of the hands 
of the commander-in-chief, and the methods of search and torpedo 
attack should be left entirely to the commander of the raiding 
force. However, the commander-in-chief should send forward 
all additional information of the enemy and if he desires, new 
general instructions based on this information. 

After the sailing of the raiding force, its commander should 
amplify the plan of the commander-in-chief, in accordance with 
the latter’s general instructions. He must decide upon: 

1. The method of search to be used by the scouts, 

2. The positions from which the search is to be commenced. 

3. The positions of the cruisers and torpedo-vessels with refer- 

ence to the scouting line. 

4. The methods of procedure in case of contacts by the scouting 

line. 

In general, the scouts will form the first line at intervals of from 
25 to 75 miles, depending upon the method of search to be used, 
the area to be covered, the number of scouts available and the 
weather conditions. The cruisers will be spaced at intervals a 
short distance behind the line of scouts and the torpedo-vessels, 
destroyers and submarines will be stationed a very short distance 
behind the center of the scouting line in one body. In special 
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cases, however, it may be advisable to station them behind one of 
the flanks, and if we have a large number of torpedo- vessels, so 
that an attack by one-half or one-third of them would be’ effective, 
they may be divided into two or three separate bodies, although 
this dispersion is not to be encouraged. 

In general, the enemy will have his scouts in his first line. This 
will be supported by his cruisers. His torpedo-vessels will prob- 
ably be stationed by divisions on the line of the supports to attack 
our cruisers if opportunity offers. His battleships will probably 
be concentrated in one body well behind the scouting line, behind 
either the center or one of the flanks. They may be surrounded 
by a screen of scouts and cruisers in the form of a circle or rec- 
tangle at a moderate distance, 30 to 50 miles, to give notice of the 
approach of ships, which may have penetrated or passed around 
the flanks of the first lines of scouts and cruisers, thus allowing 
the battleships opportunity to avoid discovery by making a radical 
change in their course and speed. The enemy may make use of a 
false screen, which will be pushed ahead into an area through 
which he has no intention of passing, so that by making contact 
with our scouts it will deceive us as to the route which will be 
taken by his battleships. The enemy main body may be composed 
of supply ships or transports instead of the battleships, or it may 
be composed of both supply ships and battleships. 

After one of our scouts has made contact with an enemy scout, 
the commander of the raiding force must make a careful estimate 
of the situation. The enemy ship encountered may be one of a 
real enemy screen, but it may also be an isolated ship or one of 
a false screen, designed to deceive us as to the true position of 
his main body. Something may be inferred from the action of the 
enemy ship. It may attack our scout or attempt to pass it. If it 
retreats, something may be inferred from the direction in which it 
retreats. Some estimate may be made if it attacks when inferior 
in power, or retreats when superior in power. The commander 
must decide whether the contact has given him sufficient informa- 
tion to justify his making a reconnaissance with the cruisers. Is 
it probable that the reconnaissance if made, will discover the 
enemy or will it probably be a blow in the air? Will a delay in 
making the reconnaissance allow the enemy to avoid contact when 
it is actually made? The commander must answer these questions 
and decide whether to make the reconnaissance at once or to wait 
for further information. 
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The reconnoitering cruisers must both search and fight. To 
garch they must be dispersed. To fight they must be concen- 
trated. The most important problem of the commander-in-chief 
in land operations is to keep his forces dispersed while marching 

and resting, and to concentrate them in time for the battle. It is 
very similar in making a reconnaisance on the sea. If the recon- 
witering cruisers are to be kept concentrated, so as to be able to 
jorce their way through the enemy supports, there is little chance 
that they will locate the enemy main body ; if, on the other hand, 
they are widely dispersed, it is probably that they will be driven 
aff by the enemy supports, and, if the enemy has superiority of 
geed, very severely handled. Some compromise between wide 
dispersion and close concentration must therefore be decided upon, 
the exact disposition of the ships depending upon the actual 
situation. 

In making the reconnaissance the cruisers should proceed at 
high speed so that the greatest area possible will be covered before 
dark. They should try to keep as close to their assigned courses 
as possible, and to avoid being deflected by enemy ships. If 
inferior enemy ships are encountered, as a general rule, no time 
should be lost to pursuing them, unless they can be caught very 
quickly or they run in the same direction in which the reconnais- 
sance is being made. In case superior enemy ships are encoun- 
tered, the reconnoitering ships should endeavor, if they have 
superior speed, to pass around them and take up their assigned 
courses. If this cannot be done, without making a wide detour, 
the reconnoitering ships should concentrate toward the position 
of the superior enemy force, and, when a superiority of force is 
obtained, force their way through, again spreading out and taking 
up their assigned courses. 

The torpedo-vessels should accompany the  reconnoitering 
cruisers in their advance. If the submarines cannot keep up with 
the cruisers, they should proceed at maximum speed, so as to 
be as close at hand as possible. If the cruisers are unable to break 
through the line of enemy supports a short scouting line of 
destroyers may be formed and pushed through relying on their 
numbers and superior speed to avoid the enemy supports. Our 
submarines may be used in attacking the enemy supports, if there 
isa favorable opportunity ; otherwise, they may pass through the 
enemy line and themselves form a scouting line for the enemy main 
body. Our torpedo-vessels should not allow themselves to be 
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deflected from their mission, to attack the enemy main body, in 
order to attack enemy torpedo-vessels. Our scouts and cruisers 
must not allow themselves to be checked in their advance during 
daylight by the threat of attack by enemy torpedo-vessels. These 
should be avoided at dark by radical changes of course at maxi- 
mum speed. 

In case the enemy main body is located by our cruisers, destroy- 
ers or submarines during the reconnaissance, all our torpedo- 
vessels, and all our scouts and cruisers, which can reach it before 
dark, should concentrate on it at full speed. The submarines 
should attack at once. The other ships should remain within close 
contact with the enemy main body, closing in gradually at nightfall 
to make the attack. The cruisers should protect the destroyers 
from the enemy cruisers, until the attack is commenced. 

In case it is not possible to make the concentration of the 
torpedo-vessels on the enemy main body before dark, then the 
vessels in contact with it at dark should trail it during the night, 
reporting its position at frequent intervals. Then the destroyers 
may concentrate on it during darkness and attack before day- 
light. While, as a general rule, the torpedo attack should be made 
as soon as possible after the concentration has been effected, it 
may be advisable, in special cases, to wait for the most favorable 
conditions before it is made. In this, as in all other military 
operations, there is a time to strike immediately and a time to 
wait, and the actual conditions must decide which is the proper 
method of precedure in each special case. 

_In case the position of the enemy main body is known approxi- 
mately at dark, either from a general consideration of the situation 
or from an actual contact with it, which has not been maintained, 
there is a chance that the destroyers may be able to pick it up by 
night search. The chances for the success of a night search 
depend upon; 

1. The number of the battleships or supply ships in the enemy 

main body. 


bo 


The lights they show. 

The area over which they are dispersed. 

The accuracy with which their course and speed can be 
estimated. 
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The number of ships available for the search. 
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It is naturally desirable to discover the enemy ships as soon as 
possible after nightfall, because the chances of discovery naturally 
decrease as the interval of time, since their position was last 
known, increases. 

In night searching the destroyers may be disposed in a line of 
divisions, a line of sections, or a line of single ships. The first 
formation has the advantage that as soon as contact is made one 
concentrated division will be ready to make the attack. It has 
the disadvantage that it can cover only a very small area. The 
third formation covers the widest area, but when contact is made 
the attack has to be delayed until one division is concentrated. 


‘ The second formation isa compromise between these two. The 


first method will naturally be best when the enemy’s position is 
known with considerable accuracy; the third is best when the 
enemy’s position is practically unknown and it is desired to cover 
the maximum area. 

When the attack is completed or when the main body is lost, our 
scouts should take up positions on the enemy’s daylight circle so 
as to regain contact with him. 

We will next discuss the torpedo attack in the case where our 
fleet puts to sea with the intention of bringing the enemy fleet to 
action. In this case the torpedo attack is not itself the object of 
the whole operation, but is used merely to assist the fleet in win- 
ning the decisive victory over the enemy. Torpedo attacks may 
be made either before the action, to increase our chances of win- 
ning it; or after the action, so as to complete our victory. Thus 
the attack before the action is naturally the more important of the 
two; it is also the more difficult to make. 

We will first discuss the attack before the fleet action. This 
attack will naturally influence it to a great degree; if successfully 
carried out on the night or nights before the action, it will reduce 
the force the enemy can use in his main battle line, and, what 
is far more important than the material loss, will give the attack- 
ing side the tremendous moral advantage of the first success. The 
strain to which continual night attacks will subject the enemy will 
also have its effect in the day action. 

As in the case of the attack by the raiding force, scouts will be 
necessary to develop the enemy screens, reconnoitering cruisers 
to break through the lines of enemy scouts and supporting cruisers 
to discover the main body, and torpedo-vessels to make the actual 
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attack upon it. All these ships cannot, however, be devoted exclu. 
sively to making the torpedo attack, as they were in the case of the 
attack by the raiding force; they must be so held in hand that it 
will be possible to call them in for the fleet action, for which every 
one of our ships must be concentrated. We have seen that it 
requires a considerable amount of time to carry out the torpedo 
attack. The enemy screen has to be developed by the scouts, the 
reconnaissance made by the cruisers, and the destroyers brought 
into contact with the enemy main body, preferably before sunset, 
and finally the actual attack has to be made. To afford time for 
all this the first enemy ship must be sighted at least 24 and pre- 
ferably 48 hours before the fleet action occurs. This means that 
to make the attack a considerable part, if not all, of our cruisers, 
scouts and torpedo-vessels must be advanced to a very considerable 
distance ahead of our main body of battleships. Therefore, to 
make the torpedo attack our forces must be dispersed, while to 
fight the fleet action they must be concentrated. Here we see how 
important it is to have good information of the enemy, because, 
if his movements are known, a greater dispersion can be risked 
than if they were unknown, and, therefore, a torpedo attack can be 
made with greater chances of success. 

In general, in this case the torpedo attack will be conducted in 
the same way as it was in the case of the raiding force, except 
that a rapid return to the main body must be provided for at all 
times. The commander-in-chief may give to one officer the entire 
charge of the torpedo attack, placing under his orders scouts, 
cruisers and torpedo-vessels. On the other hand, he may hold the 
scouts, cruisers and torpedo-vessels each under his direct control, 
possibly giving the senior officer present command over all these 
ships when the tactical attack is made. If considerable success 
is gained in the first attacks, it may be advisable to delay the 
fleet action until the attack can be repeated on the succeeding 
nights, thus so far reducing the enemy’s force that victory in the 
fleet action will be practically certain. A navy efficient in torpedo 
operations and inferior in capital ships will naturally delay the 
fleet actions until the superiority is reversed by means of torpedo 
attacks. 

Torpedo operations play an important part after the fleet action 
as well as before it. A victory is never complete without pursuit. 
Battleships cannot well pursue a retreating enemy after nightfall, 
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hut destroyers may make a most effective pursuit. Their success 
in an attack against a beaten enemy will be much greater than 
one as yet unbeaten in a day action, due to the loss in morale and 
the material damage sustained by the enemy battle fleet. In case 
of a defeat, our destroyers should fight a rear guard action to 
illow the battle fleet to retreat in order. A vigorous attack against 
the enemy battle fleet will very probably cause its commander to 
retain a number of his destroyers for defensive purposes, because 
he will not wish to risk, in the uncertainty of a night torpedo 
attack, all the advantages he has won in a hardly fought fleet action. 
The torpedo attack against an advancing force is naturally easier 
tomake effective than one against one in retreat. 

Having completed our study of the strategy of the torpedo 
attack, we will next consider the tactics of the attack, that is, the 
actual attack itself. 

After the enemy battleships, which are to be the object of our 
attack, are located, and the destroyers are assembled in contact 
with them, there will surely be no time to waste in devising an 
elaborate plan for the attack. There will probably be very little 
information on which to base such a plan and there will surely 
be no time for communicating a long and complicated order for 
the ships to make the attack. If time is lost in waiting, we may be 
discovered by the enemy and this will take away our greatest 
asset, surprise. It is now generally believed by all who have 
made a careful study of the military art, that, to secure unity of 
action, and, at the same time, to take advantage of favorable 
opportunities before it is too late, subordinates must act on their 
own initiative without orders from their superior in accordance 
with a general doctrine with which all are familiar. Such a 
doctrine is especially essential for the night torpedo attack. 

In the night attack the ideal toward which we must strive is to 
launch the greatest number of torpedoes in such a way that each 
one will have the greatest possible chance of hitting a ship in the 
enemy battle fleet, while the attacking vessels suffer the least 
losses, 

Before deciding upon even a tentative doctrine, all the methods 
of making the night attack must be carefully studied. For this 
study we will assume the following normal conditions : 

1. The force of battleships to be attacked is surrounded by a 

screen consisting of several lines of ships. The outer line 
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is composed of scouts or torpedo-vessels which will be 
called “patrols.” The inner line or lines are composed 
of cruisers which will be called “ supports.” 

2. The screening lines extend entirely around the battleships, 

3. The attacking force is composed of scouts, cruisers and 
torpedo-vessels. 

The following are some of the methods for making the night 

torpedo attacks : 

1. A simultaneous attack by a number of widely scattered 
destroyers. 

2. An attack by one or more masses of destroyers. If the de- 
stroyers are formed in more than one mass the attacks 
to be made simultaneously or in very close succession, 

3. An attack upon the screen by scouts and cruisers, followed 
closely by a massed destroyer attack. 

4. Continual attacks on the screen by scouts and cruisers, fol- 
lowed by a massed destroyer attack. 

Let us now examine the advantages and disadvantages of each 
of these plans. When the first plan is used the destroyers, advanc- 
ing singly at high speed, will have the greatest possible chances 
of running through the screens undetected. While a number of 
them will almost surely be detected, this will attract the attention 
of the enemy and give the remainder even better chances of 
escaping discovery. Those which can run close up to the enemy 
battle fleet without being seen will have an exceptional opportunity 
for good torpedo work. This plan has, however, several dis- 
advantages : 

1. The dispersion of the vessels will make it very difficult for 
the commander to maintain a proper control over them, 
and therefore but comparatively small numbers will be 
able to make the attack at the same time. Thus the enemy 
will be able to concentrate all his fire on a few boats with 
better effect than if he had to distribute it over a large 
number. 

2. After the attack is made, it will be difficult to assemble the 
boats for another attack. 

This form of attack can be best used when only a small number 
of boats are available, when they are able to take up their positions 
for the attack before darkness, and when the weather conditions 
favor the attacking boats, so that smoke screens will not be needed. 
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The second plan has the advantage that a large number of boats 
may attack simultaneously, as they can be maintained under the 
dose control of a small number of separate commanders. As 
they are closely concentrated, they may be quickly rallied after 
the attack for another advance. While a mass of boats will be 
discovered by the screen before a single boat will be, the use of 
the smoke screen will greatly assist them in their advance, al- 
though it will slow down their attack to some extent. The enemy 
screen will not be able to stop the advancing boats by their gunfire, 
but will at least give the battle fleet warning, so that they may turn 
way. This move will not assist them if we make simultaneous 
attacks from opposite directions. When the attacks are made in 
mass, there will be some chance of collisions. 

The third plan has the advantage that it will probably drive out 
of position a large section of the enemy screen and inflict heavy 
losses on it, thus preparing the way for the destroyer attack itself. 
This plan has, however, several possible disadvantages : 

1. It will be necessary to hold the cruisers and scouts rather 
closely concentrated and to run at high speeds, thus mak- 
ing collisions possible. 

2. It is possible that they will get under the gunfire of the 
enemy battle fleet. 

3. It is possible, if the destroyer attack is not delayed until the 
cruisers and scouts are clear, that the latter may be at- 
tacked by our own destroyers. 

4. The cruisers and scouts run some risk of being attacked by 
enemy destroyers, but this is not a great one, because it is 
not probable that the enemy will retain many destroyers 
for defensive purposes and because the attacking cruisers 
will have the initiative, will take the enemy by surprise and 
then escape at high speed. 

5. In case the enemy does not know that an attack is imminent, 
he will be warned by the advance of the scouts and cruisers, 
and turn away from the destroyer attack before it can be 
made. 

This plan can be used best during the twilight period after sun- 
set. It should then be very effective. If used after complete 
darkness has set in, it will certainly require great skill to carry 
it through with success. 
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The fourth plan, that of repeated attacks by our scouts and 
cruisers over a considerable period before the torpedo attack, may 
possibly give good results, especially if made during the twilight 
period and immediately after it, but it will certainly be very diffi- 
cult to carry out. It has all the disadvantages of the third plan 
and at least two more: 

1. It will be very difficult to keep the scouts and cruisers in 
formation due to the necessity for continual maneuvering 
at high speed. 

2. It will require several special ships to keep in constant con- 
tact with the enemy screens, for otherwise the attacking 
scouts and cruisers would lose touch with the enemy be- 
tween attacks. 

These four plans, and all others which may be suggested, should 
be tested out in actual practice, and the torpedo doctrine developed 
to cover the normal conditions we have assumed. 

Instead of using a screen as we have assumed above, the enemy 
may use the following defensive plan: 

1. The battleships disposed in open order, 1000 to 1500 yards 
distance, and in several parallel columns at considerable 
intervals, about 5000 yards. 

2. The battle fleet surrounded on all sides by one line of light 
patrols about 4000 yards distant from the battleships and 
so closely spaced that it will be practically impossible for 
attacking to pass through them without discovery. 

3. The cruisers and torpedo-vessels concentrated in several 
bodies in central positions so that they can make a massed 
counter attack on the attacking ships. 

When the enemy uses such a defensive formation, the scouts and 
cruisers cannot be used in the attack, as they will come immediately 
under the fire of capital ships and will be met by a massed counter 
attack by the enemy’s cruisers and destroyers. Either the first 
or second plans will be used. As the patrols are so closely spaced 
in this plan of defence, we cannot rely on many of our destroyers 
being able to pass through them without discovery, and thus the 
second plan, the massed attack, will probably give the best results, 
as only about three battleships will be able to fire at such a mass 
and they will not be able to direct an effective fire at each one 
of a large number of boats at the same time. 
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In all torpedo attacks it will naturally be a great advantage if we 
have information of the enemy’s plan of defence, so that we may 
lect the plan for the attack which will best suit the actual situa- 
tion, If one of our ships is in sight of the enemy at sunset, we can 
determine exactly his plan of defence and the dispositions of his 
ships. It is possible that the enemy may change his dispositions 
after dark, but this will be a very difficult maneuver and it is 
hardly probable that it will be attempted. If we have no reliable 
information of the disposition of the enemy ships, we will obtain 
some as a result of the first attacks, which can be made use of for 
the next advance. 

It will usually be advisable to make the attack from two opposite 
directions. This will catch him between two fires and will make it 
possible for him to avoid the attack by turning away. 

In some cases it may be very desirable to use certain ships 
equipped with powerful searchlights to light up the enemy battle 
fleet, so as to assist the destroyers in making the attack and in 
firing torpedoes. 

Having now completed our study of the general plans for ad- 
vancing to the night torpedo attack, we will consider the various 
methods of night torpedo firing. 

In general, there are two methods which may be used in the 
night torpedo attack : 

1. Fire at a single ship as a target. 

2. Fire at a number of ships in close formation. 

When making the attack upon a single ship the chances of hit- 
ting depend upon the following elements : 

1. The width of the torpedo target. 

2. The accuracy with which the course and speed of the target 

can be estimated for the period of the torpedo’s run. 

3. The length of the torpedo’s run before it reaches the target. 

4. The volume and efficiency of the gunfire directed at the at- 

tacking vessels before they fire their torpedoes. 

The width of the torpedo target is the product of the length of 
the target ship times the sine of the angle between the courses 
of the torpedo and the course of the target. As the sine is a 
maximum when the angle is go°, the width of the torpedo target 
will be a maximum when the course of the torpedo is at right 
angles to the course of the target. For the torpedo to be fired on 
such a course, the firing position must be forward of the target’s 
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beam by an angle depending upon the speed of the target and that 
of the torpedo. As the width of the target will still remain nearly 
at its maximum when the torpedo’s course varies from the normal 
to the target’s course by as much as 30°, it is evident that a firing 
position about 30° forward of the beam of the target will give 
practically the maximum width of the target for all speeds of the 
target and the torpedo. The width of the torpedo target will be 
a minimum when torpedoes are fired from positions either directly 
ahead or astern of the target ship, the width in this case being the 
beam of the target ship. 

The accuracy with which the speed and course of the target can 
be estimated at the time of firing depends to a great extent upon 
the clearness with which it may be seen by the firing vessels. This 
in turn depends upon the weather conditions, the lights or search- 
lights shown by the target ship, the degrees to which it is illumi- 
nated by searchlights of the attacking or other defending vessels, 
and the distance from the target at which the torpedoes are fired, 
As a general rule, when attacking from abeam it is most important 
to estimate the speed correctly, and when attacking from ahead, 
the course of the target. If the target can be seen with some 
moderate clearness, a vessel attacking a ship from ahead can 
estimate almost exactly its course. This is the principal advantage 
in firing from a position directly ahead of the target. Of course 
an estimate of the target’s course and speed at the instant of 
firing is of no importance unless this course and speed is main- 
tained throughout the run of the torpedo, but as it will be so 
difficult to make any prediction as to what maneuvers the target 
ship will make while the torpedo is in the water, we will usually 
set the torpedo director for the estimate of the course and speed 
at the instant of firing, assuming that this will remain constant for 
the period of the torpedo’s run. 

The shorter the run the torpedo has to make before it reaches 
the target : 

1. The less will be the effect of errors in the estimation of the 

target’s course and speed at the instant of firing. 
. The less time will be allowed the target to maneuver so as 
to avoid the torpedo. 
3. The better will be the chances for an accurate run of the 
torpedo. 
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If torpedoes are to be fired at a certain distance from the target 
ship, their run to the target will be the shortest when they are fired 
from a position directly ahead of the target. 

The volume of gunfire directed at the attacking vessels, before 
hey fire their torpedoes, depends upon the number of guns the 
ship attacked can bring to bear, the rapidity of their fire and the 
length of time the attacking boats are under fire. If the attacking 
jpats advance from ahead, the ship to be attacked will be able to 
bring only its minimum number of guns to bear and the advance 
will be made in the minimum of time, but if the ships to be attacked 
sein column formation, only the leading ship can be attacked 
fm ahead, as such an attack upon any other ship in the column 
wil bring the attacking boats under the full fire at close range of 
the ship ahead. The efficiency of the enemy’s gunfire will depend 
spon the firing range, the course and speed of the attacking boats, 
the rate of change, the clearness with which the boats can be seen 
by the enemy gunners and fire control parties, and the length of 
time the boats have been under fire. The advance to the firing 
point must be made at the highest possible speed to increase to 
the maximum the rate of change and to decrease the length of time 
ander fire. Such an advance will also tend to throw into confu- 
sion the enemy gunners and fire control parties. 

As the length of a single ship offers such a small target, it would 
appear essential to fire from such a position that this entire length 
of the ship will be presented broadside on to the torpedo, or very 
nearly so. As the errors in the predictions as to the course and 
speed of the target for the period of the torpedo’s run will have 
such a great effect, the length of the torpedo’s run should be 
reduced to a minimum. Thus it follows that the most favorable 
position for firing at a single ship is about 30° forward of its 
beam and as close to it as possible. The motto for the destroyer 

captain in making the attack upon a single ship as a target is 
Danton’s saying: ‘“ De l’audace, encore de l’audace, et toujours 
de Paudace.” 

We will next discuss the attack upon a number of ships in 
close formation—column at the usual distance of 500 yards. In 
this case the chances of hitting depend upon the following 
elements : : 

1. The ratio between the lengths of the target ships to their 

distance in formation. 
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2. The maneuvers of the target formation while the torpedoes 
are making their run. 
3. The volume and efficiency of the gunfire of the target ships, 
If we take the length of the target ships as 200 yards and their 
distance as 500 yards we see that a torpedo passing through the 
column will have 4 chances in 10 of actually hitting a ship in the 
column, unless its course is nearly parallel to the line of bearing 
of the column. In this case the beam of the target ships as well as 
their length has to be taken into consideration, and the chances of 
hitting are increased. If the firing position is less than 4° on 
the bow of the leading ship, then theoretically 
exactly in position 





assuming all ships 
all torpedoes passing through the column 
should hit ships in it. In this case, of course, the target formation 
has its minimum width, but as there can be no difficulty in esti- 
mating its course and as it is not necessary to estimate its speed, 
there should be no difficulty in firing the torpedoes so that they 
will all pass through the column. If the distance at which the 
target ships are spaced in column should be increased to 1000 
yards, then the chances of hitting will be reduced to 2 in 10, and 
one ship would have to be selected as a target. 





The best way to prevent the enemy from maneuvering to avoid 
the attack is to fire torpedoes at moderate range so that they will 
reach their target before the firing boats are discovered. Another 
way is to run in so close to the formation, preferably from ahead, 
that it will have no time to maneuver before the torpedoes reach 
it. If the enemy are in close formation, they cannot well maneuver 
without a signal from the flagship. If they are spaced at long 
intervals, they will be able to maneuver singly, and thus have 
better chances of avoiding the torpedoes. 

If the attacking boats fire torpedoes at a moderate range so that 
they are not discovered until the torpedoes reach their mark, they 
will be able to get away with practically no damage. If they push 
home the attack to close range, they must expect to receive heavy 
damage. They will receive the minimum effective gunfire when 
they attack the enemy column from nearly dead ahead, as only the 
first two or three target ships will be able to fire and these only 
with their bow guns. Such an attack will decrease to the minimum 
the time the attacking boats will be under fire and will make the 
rate of change a maximum, thus rendering the enemy’s gunfire 
least effective. 
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Thus we may conclude, in making the attack upon a number of 
target ships in close formation, that: 

1, The attack should be made from ahead. 

2, The torpedoes may be fired either: 

a. At a moderate range, 2000 or 3000 yards, with the idea 
that they will reach the target ships before the at- 
tacking boats are discovered. 

b. At very close range, so that the target ships will have 
no time to avoid the torpedoes, even though the at- 
tacking boats are discovered as soon as they are 
launched. 

It would seem advisable, in every case where a number of enemy 
sips are in close formation, to direct the torpedo attack upon the 
whole formation than to select single ships as targets. When 
the enemy ships are in formation at double or greater distance 
or steaming singly, each attacking boat will, of course, make the 
attack upon one selected ship. 

These methods for torpedo firing in night torpedo attacks should 
be carefully tested out by night operations under all conditions. 
The doctrine of torpedo firing should be developed from the expe- 
rience gained in these exercises. 

Having now completed the first half of our subject, the night 
torpedo attack, we will next discuss the second half, the defence 
against the attack. This will of course be based to a great extent 
upon the previous study of the attack. 

In general there are two cases where a defence against torpedo 
attack will be required: 

1. When a naval force wishes to reach its destination without 
making contact with enemy battle forces or raiding force, 
as for instance, when a force convoying: transports or 
supply ships has to arrive promptly at a certain destina- 
tion, or when an isolated division or squadron is attempt- 
ing to rejoin the battle fleet. 

2. When a naval force puts to sea with the intention of forcing 
a fleet action on the enemy. 

In the first case the force will act strategically on the defensive, 
and all its efforts will be used in avoiding the attack ; in the second, 
it will act on the offensive, because the attack upon the enemy 
forces is its first mission, and our defence against the enemy 
torpedo attack, while important, is only a secondary consideration. 
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As in our consideration of the attack, we will consider first the 
strategical defence against the attack, and after that the tactical 
defence. 

As before, we will assume that the force against which we must 
defend ourselves consists of cruisers, scouts and torpedo-vessels, 
including both destroyers and submarines. Our own force will be 
considered as consisting of cruisers, scouts, torpedo-vessels and 
a main body of battleships or supply ships. 

In the first case we have assumed, that in which we wish to 
gain our destination without contact being made with our main 
body, it will naturally be advisable to keep from the enemy all news 
of the expedition, especially the following: 

1. The time of our departure. 

2. The port from which we sail. 


3. The destination of the expedition. 
4. The mission of the expedition. 
5. The composition of our force, from which our maximum 


speed can be deduced. 

In addition we must do all in our power to deceive the enemy 
by publishing false information. We may learn something along 
these lines from the greatest master of the art of deception, 
Napoleon, Even to-day we do not know what he was really trying 
to accomplish in the great naval campaign of 1805. 

While a force is acting on the defensive in trying to avoid 
contact with the enemy, it has in this case one of the advantages 
which usually belong to the offensive, the initiative. It has open 
to it a large number of possible courses of action, all of which the 
enemy must provide for. It is usually the case that all these courses 
cannot be provided for by the enemy, and thus he must guess 
which courses we are most liable to take, covering these only. 
This affords us a chance to deceive the enemy and increases our 
chances of passing through to our destination undiscovered. 

After the route for the main body is selected and measures taken 
to conceal our movements, we must decide how our scouts, sup- 
ports and torpedo-vessels will be used to increase the difficulties 
of the enemy in his task of discovering our main body. 

There are several ways in which we may use these forces. The 
purely defensive method is to dispose our scouts in the direction 
from which the enemy is expected, backing them up by a line of 
cruisers and torpedo-vessels. The scouts should push off inferior 
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enemy forces sighted, but should retire on their supports when 
entact is made with superior enemy forces. The commander of 
the supports should try to concentrate superior forces against the 
hostile reconnoitering cruisers, so as to sink them, drive them off 
or hold them in check as long as possible, so that the main body, 
by running in the opposite direction, can avoid detection until 
offered the security of darkness. During darkness the main body 
can make a long run undiscovered by the enemy. ‘The destroyers 
with the supports should concentrate on the enemy reconnoitering 
cruisers So as to make a torpedo attack on them after dark. If 
the supports and destroyers are not strong enough to hold off the 
eemy cruisers Or numerous to prevent his torpedo-vessels, de- 
dryers and submarines, from passing through them, battleships 
should be detached from the main body, if any are present, to 
assist the supports. If any enemy ships should make contact with 
the main body, it is extremely important that they should be driven 
cear at once. Torpedo-vessels, especially, should not be allowed 
foremain in contact with the main body at sunset. If enemy ships, 
which have made contact, are driven clear, a radical change of 
course should be made by the main body so as to avoid the chance 
of being picked up by a night search of the enemy destroyers. 
There are several ways in which our scouts, cruisers and 
torpedo-vessels may be used offensively. If a part of the enemy 
force operating against us is formed into a main body of battle- 
ships or cruisers, an excellent plan is to use all our torpedo- 
vessels, and a large number of the cruisers and scouts in making 
atorpedo attack upon this main body. Leading the fighting into’ 
the enemy’s territory has many advantages, even if it is done only 
for defensive purposes. In addition to the actual material advan- 
tage gained by a successful torpedo attack, it has a very important 
moral advantage. A strong night attack upon the enemy main 


body, even if it proves unsuccessful, may result in the recalling 


of the enemy ships sent to carry out the torpedo attack on our main 
body. When the enemy—in search of a supposedly inferior en- 
emy—receives himself a powerful torpedo attack, ‘he will begin to 
doubt as to whether he really has the superiority of force:. He 
may even give up altogether his plan for a torpedo attack; if he 
persists in his plan, he will probably proceed carefully and slowly, 
thus reducing his chances for success. While: our scouts and 
cruisers are locating the enemy main body preparatory. to making 
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the torpedo attack, they will play the rdle of a defensive screen 
to our main body in addition. Thus this plan is very desirable 
when there is an enemy main body against which a night torpedo 
attack can be launched. 

A second plan is to make a strong offensive move against the 
enemy scouts. When the enemy scouts are limited in number, 
such a move, if skillfully made, may put so many of them out of 
commission that the enemy will not be able to cover properly all 
the routes to our destination, thus increasing our chances of 
escaping detection. Such a plan will be very effective when we 
have information as to where the enemy scouting line will b 
formed and when we have some scouts and cruisers which have 
both speeds and powers superior to those of the enemy ships of 
the same classes. The vessels used in this operation should be 
disposed in such a way that they will not indicate the position of 
our main“body. 

A third plan is to use a false screen of scouts and cruisers to 
deceive the enemy as to the route taken by our main body. The 
vessels in this screen should simulate vessels in a real screen, 
attacking vigorously all inferior enemy forces. When they are 
forced to retire before superior forces they should take such 
courses that the enemy in pursuing them will be drawn away from 
the real position of our main body. The false screen should make 
contact with the enemy scouts before our main body enters areas 
in which it is liable to be discovered, that is, the false screen 
‘ should make the first contact with the enemy. The false screen 
should be directed at one end of the enemy’s scouting lire, so that 
his forces will be attracted to the maximum distance from the real 
position of the main body. The false screen will probably not be 
very effective; it probably has no advantage in regard to the 
deception of the enemy over the real screen because the enemy 1s 
liable to believe that a real screen is a false screen as he is to 
believe that a false screen is a real one; and a real screen has the 
advantage that the ships really act as a screen and are at hand 
to protect the main body, while the ships in a false screen do not 
screen the main body and are at such a distance that they will not 
be able to take part in an engagement. 

Of these plans, the attack on the enemy main body with de- 
stroyers is probably the best. If there is no main body available 
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jor attack, the offensive move against the enemy scouts will be 
the best. Both these plans will be very effective. 

Now consider the second case—when a fleet puts to sea with 
the intention of forcing a fleet action on the enemy. In this case 
the mission of the fleet is to attack the enemy, and no ships which 
can be used in assisting the torpedo attack should be used in 
defending the fleet against an enemy torpedo attack. The best 
srategical defence against the attack of the enemy destroyers is 
to attack the enemy main body with our torpedo vessels first. In 
cating the enemy main body our scouts and cruisers will cover 
wide area and thus automatically sweep clear a passage for our 
gwn main body. 

In case an enemy destroyer force has fairly reliable information 
of our position at sunset a night search, with boats at close distance, 
2to 5 miles, may be made. The enemy may make an estimate of 
our position from a consideration of the contacts made during 
the day between the scouting forces ; he may have received infor- 
mation of our main body from one of his ships which have made 
contact with it during the day and has been subsequently driven 
off; he may count on receiving during the night reports of the 
enemy main body from one of his ships which is maintaining con- 
tact with it; and finally he may see from the attacking destroyers 
the main body or its smoke at sunset. In any of these cases he 
will probably resort to a night search for our main body with his 
destroyers. To avoid being discovered by the searching de- 
stroyers, our main body should be assembled into a comparatively 
small area, the ships should use only dimmed lights visible through 
very small arcs, and should steam at high speed on a course de- 
signed to deceive the enemy. A false screen of scouts and cruisers 
may keep on the original course of the main body, while the main 
body steams off in a different direction just after darkness has 
set in. 

Having thus completed our study of the strategical defence 
against the night destroyer attack, we will next consider the 
tactical defence. 

Having repeatedly pointed out the many advantages of making 
the torpedo attack on the enemy, rather than awaiting the attack 
on our own main body, we must, in considering the tactical defence 
against the night torpedo attack, assume that all ships which will 
be of use in making the attack on the enemy main body will be 
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actually used for this purpose. Thus we must not count on Using 
scouts, cruisers or torpedo-vessels for torpedo defence, except 
possibly in very limited numbers. Thus the only vessels which 
will be available for assisting the battleships in the defence will 
be old cruisers and armed auxiliaries, which insufficient speed or 
power for scouting and supporting ships, but still have sufficient 
speed to accompany a force of battleships, say about 16 knots. 
If the fleet is to cruise but a short distance and does not intend 
to cruise at high speed, then gunboats, yachts, tugs and steam 
trawlers will be available. In our study of the tactical defence 
we will assume that the ships available consist of a considerable 
number of moderate sized armed auxiliaries and old cruisers, say 
2000 to 4000 tons displacement, about five modern first-class 
cruisers and about five modern destroyers. The main body will 
be assumed to consist of 16 battleships. 

The mission of the screening ships should be: 

1. To give notice of attacking ships. 

2. To drive them clear as quickly as possible. 

As we have so few ships available each one we have must be 
used for the purpose for which it is best suited. The weakest ships 
should form the first line of the screen, their mission being to give 
warning of the attacking boats. The strongest ships should sup- 
port this first line so as to drive the attacking vessels clear. It will 
be theoretically correct to place the first line, which we will call 
“patrols,” at such a distance from the battleships that the supports 
will be able to meet and drive clear the attacking boats before 
they can get to within torpedo range of the battleships. There are, 
however, many reasons which will prevent the patrols from being 
placed at such a great distance from the battleships as this requires. 
For a certain number of patrols, the farther they are placed from 
the battleships: 

1. The greater will be the interval between the patrols, if they 

are stationed so as to completely surround the battleships, 

or if they are to be spaced at a fixed distance apart, the 
smaller will be the arc they can cover. 
The greater damage they will receive from the enemy 
cruisers. 
3. The more difficult it will be for them to keep position. 
‘4. The greater will be the area covered by the main body, and 
the easier it will be discovered by the enemy. 
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For these very important reasons, it will probably be advisable 
topost the patrols at only a moderate distance from the battleships, 
between 3000 to 6000 yards. At such a distance, we will be able 
fo form a complete line around the battleships at such intervals 
that no enemy ships will be able to pass through undetected, they 
will have the direct support of the battleships in case they are 
attacked by enemy cruisers, they will be able to keep position with 
moderate success. 

The supports for the patrol line may be stationed in a second 
fine within the patrol line or may be assembled in one or more 
divisions in central positions. It is true that with the first method 
they will be able to give quicker support to the patrols, but as 
they will be so widely dispersed, only one supporting ship will 
be able to get into the action. On the other hand, if they are 
concentrated in a central position, the support will arrive later, 


but, when it does arrive, will be much more effective. Again, if 


the supports are formed in a second line, this will greatly com- 
plicate the formation, and will probably cause confusion in the 
case of an attack, while if they are kept in one or two divisions, 
they will have no trouble in keeping position and there will be no 
danger that they will be fired on by friendly ships. Thus we 
conclude that it will be advisable to retain the supports in con- 
centrated divisions in central positions. 

Now how should the battleships be disposed? Which formation 
will give them the best chances of avoiding being hit by torpedoes ? 
In our examination of the two methods of torpedo fire we saw 
that when the attack was made with one ship as at target, that the 
formation of our ships is not of very great importance. On the 
other hand we saw that, when the attack is directed at a number of 
ships in formation, the chances of hitting depend to a great extent 
upon the formation of the target ships. It is this form of attack 
which we must especially guard against. For night cruising with 
dimmed lights visible only through small arcs, column is the only 
formation. In this formation the chances of hitting vary inversely 
with the distance between ships in formation. It will therefore be 
a great advantage for defender if his ships are steaming at dis- 
tances of 1000 to 1500 yards. On the other hand it is claimed that 
this formation has many disadvantages. These have been summed 
up as follows: 

1. It will be difficult to steam in such a formation with all lights 

obscured. 
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2. It will be impossible to maneuver behind a screen to avoid a 
torpedo attack developing in it. 

3. An encounter with the heavy ships of the enemy will yield the 
enemy a great advantage. 

4. Before an attack is made, we will mistake friend for foe, 
turn on searchlights and open fire, and generally utter 
confusion will result. 

Let us consider these claims in order. The first is that it is 
difficult to steam in column with all lights obscured. In column 
formation on a dark night it is true that it is not possible to see 
the ship ahead over about 700 yards with sufficient clearness to 
keep in position. Thus this claim is true, but is this a disadvan- 
tage which really amounts to anything? Is it really necessary for 
us to steam without even dimmed lights? Will it not be necessary 
for us to use such lights for the screen to keep in position on? 
If the patrols are stationed at 3000 yards from the battleships, what 
harm will there be in using dimmed lights, capable of being seen 
for a distance of 2000 yards through an arc of 10 degrees directly 
astern, for the battleships to keep position by, especially as the 
last ship does not carry a light? Thus we may fairly say that this 
disadvantage is so slight that it can be completely neglected. 

The second claim is that with this formation, it will not be possi- 
ble to maneuver so as to avoid an attack developing in the screen. 
The only maneuver which will be used in avoiding an attack 
under such conditions is a simultaneous change of course. The 
signal for this maneuver will be made by -radio, as it is more 
reliable than light signals, and does not disclose our position. 
With this method of signaling in use it would seem easier to carry 
out this maneuver when the ships are at 1500 yards distance than 
at 500 yards, as there will be no danger of collision. In addition, 
a ship, in formation at 1500 yards distance, will be able to change 
course and speed at will during a torpedo attack which is pressed 
home against it, while a ship in a close formation cannot maneuver 
without danger of collision unless in obedience to a signal from the 
flagship. Thus it would appear that it would be easier to maneuver 
away from a torpedo attack when in extended order than when in 

close order. 

The third claim is that, if the enemy encounters us while in this 
extended formation, he will gain a great advantage. This is 
perfectly true, but what chance is there that we will be surprised 
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in this way? We have seen how very difficult it will be for the 
enemy to bring even his destroyers into contact with our main 
body during darkness. How much more difficult will it be to bring 
his entire main body of battleships into contact? Even if he 
should succeed in doing this, is there even a remote possibility that 
he will be able to avoid all our scouts, cruisers and torpedo- 
yessels, which we have sent to locate his main body and make a 
night attack upon it? The only heavy ships which our main 
body is liable to encounter during the night are battle cruisers or 
a division of fast battleships. These ships will not be strong 
enough to do any damage to our battleships, even though they are 
slightly dispersed. In case of necessity the columns can be quickly 
closed up. 

The fourth claim is that the increased distances at which the 
battleships are spaced will result in mistaking friend for foe and 
generally in utter confusion. As all our battleships will be formed 
in one column or in two or three parallel columns, the ships keeping 
in approximate position by the use of dimmed stern lights, it 1s 
difficult to see how the battleships may mistake each other for 
enemies. As the cruisers will be in concentrated formations very 
close to the battleship columns, the battleships should not mistake 
them for enemy ships. As the entire force is surrounded by a line 
of patrols, which will almost certainly discover a large enemy 
ship passing through their line, all large ships within their line may 
be considered friendly. Our small number of destroyers will be 
closely concentrated inside the battleship columns, so that they 
should cause no trouble, as it is almost certain that no enemy 
destroyers will be able to reach this area undetected. In addition 
the use of dimmed recognition lights should reduce the possibility 
of mistakes. 

We believe that the many claims as to the disadvantages of this 
formation of the battleships in extended order are in most cases 
not proved and where proved are of very slight importance when 
compared with the great advantage of greatly reducing the number 
of torpedo hits. 

If our main body is composed of a large number of battleships. 
they should be formed in several parallel columns at intervals of 
about 5000 yards, so that torpedoes missing one column will not 
reach the others. There should be from four to eight ships in 
each column. 
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Now assuming the fleet’s formation as has been decided above, 
we must see how the actual torpedo attack is met. First, let ys 
examine the duties of the patrols. These ships must investigate 
every ship which approaches their line from the outside. Recog- 
nition signals should be exchanged. When certain that ships 
sighted are enemy ships, the patrols should illuminate them with 
their searchlights, thus giving warning to the battleships and 
enabling them to open fire immediately. The patrols should keep 
all enemy ships illuminated throughout the attack, retreating them- 
selves if enemy cruisers in superior force appear. After the attack 
they should retire to their original positions. 

As soon as the attack is discovered, the supporting cruiser 
divisions advance, illuminate it with their searchlights, and drive 
clear the attacking vessels. Not all the supports should be used for 
the first attack, as this may be only a feint, or the first of a number 
of successive attacks. After the attack is repulsed, they should 
return to their positions, taking care to show their recognition 
lights when approaching the patrols. 

The destroyers should attack enemy cruisers and scouts. 

Now consider the methods which the battleships should use in 
beating off the attack and avoiding the torpedoes fired at them. 
We have seen before that when the torpedo attack is made upon 
a single ship, the chances of hitting depended upon: 

1. The width of the torpedo target. 

2. The accuracy with which the course and speed of the target 

can be estimated for the period of the torpedo’s run. 

3. The length of the torpedo’s run before it reaches the target. 

4. The volume and efficiency of the gunfire directed at the 

attacking boats. 

It is evident that the best way of avoiding the torpedoes is to 
maneuver so as to decrease as far as possible their chances of 
hitting. 

The width of the target will naturally be a minimum when it 
heads either directly toward or away from the torpedo attack. 

The accuracy with which the target’s course and speed can be 
estimated for the period of the torpedo’s run depends upon the 
estimate which the attacking boats can make at the instant of 
firing and upon the changes in course we make while the torpedo 
is in the water. Therefore, it will be advisable for the battleships 
to show no steady lights nor searchlights unless it is absolutely 
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necessary to illuminate the attacking boats. ‘This should be done 
as far as possible by the patrols and supports. All enemy ships 
which are illuminating our battleships with searchlights should be 
given especial attention. Also, it will be very advisable to make 
a change of course at high speed after we believe torpedoes have 
been fired. 

The best way to increase the length of the torpedo’s run is 
to keep the attacking boats at long range with our gunfire and to 
bring them astern of the battleships by a change of course. 

Our guntire is a very important factor in repelling the attack. 
First, it protects our patrols and cruisers from superior forces 
of enemy scouts and cruisers. Second, it holds at long range the 
enemy destroyers. Third, it has a great moral effect upon the 
torpedo crews of the attacking boats and will probably cause 
torpedoes to be fired hastily and without proper directing. The 
first essential for an effective gun-fire is that the attacking boats 
be properly illuminated by the patrols and supports, or if neces- 
sary, by one or two battleships. It is believed that a very rapid 
fire from all guns that can bear will have more effect on the attack- 
ing boats, than will a slower though more accurate fire. A curtain 
of fire maintained on a fixed position through which the attacking 
boats must pass will be very effective. 

It is believed that, on the discovery of an attack, the course 
should be maintained for a short period, a thick curtain of fire 
being thrown in front of the attacking boats. If the attacking 
boats keep on, the battleship columns should make a simultaneous 
turn away from the attack upon signal from the flagship. Should 
the attacking boats get to within torpedo range before this signal 
is received, captains should have authority to turn away on their 
own initiative. As soon as the attack is repulsed, all ships should 
return to their original courses and positions should be regained, 
as an attack from a direction opposite the first one may be expected. 

When a large fleet expects a night torpedo attack, it may be 
advisable under some conditions to have the squadrons, each 
accompanied by a proportionate number of smaller craft, steam 
singly through the night at intervals of about 10 miles, assembling 
the next morning in an appointed rendezvous. 

When a large number of armed transports or supply ships is 
about to be attacked by destroyers, it may be advisable to scatter 
at sunset, each ship steaming at its full speed toward a rendezvous 
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appointed for the next morning. In this case a certain number of 
ships would be sunk, but probably many fewer than if a massed 
destroyer attack was made on a close mass of supply ships. 

This completes our discussion of the defence against the night 
torpedo attack. 

The underlying idea of all night operations should be to attack 
with all available ships. The defence should then be maintained 
as efficiently as possible with the ships which are not suited for 
making the attack. The best defence is an attack and this attack 
should be made in accordance with Danton’s motto, which | cannot 


help repeating: “ De l’audace, encore de l’audace, at toujours de 
l’audace.” 
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AIR POWER 


By Rear ApMIRAL Brapvey A. Fiske, U. S. Navy 





General Forrest of the Confederate Army is credited with the 
saying that the aim of strategy is “to get the mostest men there 
the firstest.”’ 

General Forrest was thinking in terms of soldiers. In opera- 
tions on the land the soldier with his musket has been the unit 
ever since the days that muskets came on to the firing line. Before 
that time the unit was the soldier, armed with whatever weapon 
the mechanic arts supplied him then. Even in navies, the soldier 
for a long time was the unit; for the boats, which were pulled 
by rowers, simply supplied the means to enable him to exercise 
his art upon the water, instead of on the land. 

The musket has increased considerably in power ; but inasmuch 
as it must be a weapon held in the hands of one man, the limita- 
tions to the power which it can exercise are obvious. During the 
present war the advent of the land battleship, or tank, and the 
tremendous development of high-explosive shells, or bombs, and 
of gases of various kinds suggest the thought that the time may 
not be far away, when the soldier with his musket will be one 
of the feeblest units, used in war on land. 

Owing to the comparative smoothness of the sea and the com- 
parative roughness of the land, with its mountains and rivers, 
it has been possible to move much larger units on the sea than on 
the land. No machine seems now to be foreshadowed, because of 
which this condition will be reversed. 

But if we get a few feet above the ground, and think of 
machines which can travel without resting on its roughnesses, we 
can see possibilities that warfare even over the land may be so 
developed that units will be employed far greater in size, in 
mobility, and possibly in power, than any unit now used, except 
upon the sea. 
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In 1911, in an article published in the Nava INstITUTE under 
the name of “ Naval Power,” I endeavored to analyze naval power, 
and determine what it essentially consists of. As a result, | 
concluded that naval power, and similarly, of course, military 
power, are merely mechanical power which can inflict injuries 
upon the bodies of men, and upon any defenses that may be 
placed around them. Supposing the conclusion to be correct. 
naval power was shown to be vastly greater than military power; 
the reason being that the properties of water enabled larger 
machines to be moved on the water than could be moved on the 
ground. 

If we think of exercising any kind of military power, and 
analyze our thought, we seem to see that what strategists are 
always trying to do is to bring a force to bear at some point, 
sufficient to break down some resistance which is opposed at that 
point. As the adversary is trying to do the same thing, warlike 
operations between two contending forces resolve themselves into 
a struggle in which each side is trying to bring force to bear at 
certain points at which the other is opposing resistance. On 
land, the resistance that can be opposed, if it is mobile, cannot be 
very great, mechanically speaking ; because of the weight involved, 
and the difficulty of moving that weight over the ground. In 
navies no such restriction exists. In fact, increase in weight, by 
bringing about increase in the displacement that carries it, means 
increased facilities for operating, instead of increased difficulties. 
Speaking in general terms, the heavier the ship, the greater the 
speed that we can give to it; but the heavier the automobile 
beyond a point that seems not far beyond the point it now has 
reached, the greater the difficulty of moving it over the ground. 
Various forms of land battleships have been suggested ; but no 
form yet suggested has been tried except the tank ; and the tank 
is very slow. 

3ut while the properties of water permit the use of a great 
amount of power in a structure that floats upon the water, and at 
the same time permit of greater mobility than can be attained on 
land, except over some artificial structure like a railroad, yet the 
resistance of water to a vessel going through it is considerable, 

and restricts mobility greatly. Speeds as high as 20 knots through 
the water can be secured only by great engine power. 
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There has recently come into use a new art and a new science 
called aeronautics, which permit the transfer over land of ma- 
chine guns, rapid-fire guns, bombs, torpedoes and other weapons 
more powerful than muskets, and which secure a mobility far 
exceeding that now obtainable on either land or sea—a mobility 
not only in speed, not only in turning to the right or left, but 
also in turning up and down. And this mobility may be exercised 
over much greater spaces, because a land machine is restricted to 
the land, and a sea machine is restricted to the sea, and both are 
restricted to moving in one plane, if we except the small vertical 
excursions of the submarine; whereas there is not a point on 
the earth’s surface over which an aeroplane may not move 
in any direction. The surface of the earth, from pole to pole, 
and from east to west is its habitat; and not only the surface 
but a volume of the air two miles above it. If we consider the 
volume of space which any machine on land can sweep over, or 
the volume of space which any ship can sweep over, we realize 
that each volume is a comparatively small area, multiplied by the 
height of a very few feet; whereas the volume of space that an 
aeroplane can sweep over is the entire surface of the globe, mul- 
tiplied by a height of 10,000 feet. 

Now the positions which an aeroplane can successively occupy 
can be taken up more quickly than similar positions can be taken 
up on land or sea; so that what may be called the “capacity of 
the aeroplane for future development’”’ is to be measured, not 
only by the volume which it can sweep over, or the speed at which 
itcan move, but by the product of these two factors. 

Power and mobility are the prime agents of the military art, 
and the aeroplane possesses both in a high degree. Exactly how 
far the aeroplane will be developed, we do not know; but we do 
know that it is being developed every day, and that already it 
gives promise of becoming a major weapon of warfare; in fact, 
that it has already become so. 

Of course, power and mobility are not useful in the military 
art, unless they can be controlled. The battleship is the best 
example at the present time of power and mobility under com- 
plete control, the control being assured by the combination of 
excellence of material and excellence of the trained personnel 
that uses it. But the aeroplane is almost as controllable in the 
horizontal plane as the battleship already ; it is continually being 
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made more controllable in that plane, and it is immeasurably more 
controllable in the vertical plane. 

How far the power of the aeroplane can be developed cannot 
be forecast. It seeems to be handicapped by the fact that the 
weight-carrying power varies as the supporting area of the wings, 
but that the weight of the wings themselves increases more 
rapidly than their area, for the reason that the larger the area, 
the thicker and therefore the heavier the material must be per 
unit of area; but this handicap seems to be more than balanced 
by the decreased weight of the engines per unit of power, as they 
increase in size. The aeroplane has already reached a size and 
power beyond those set for it by engineers not long ago; and this 
shows that the theory of the aeroplane has not yet been developed 
fully. At the present moment we know that a lieutenant in the 
British Navy sank four Turkish ships in the Sea of Marmora in 
1915 by means of Whitehead torpedoes, weighing 730 pounds 
each, launched from aeroplanes. We also know that an air 
cruiser, a tri-plane, built in the United States, recently carried 
3500 pounds of crew and equipment; and that another, also built 
in the United States, carried eight passengers and 600 gallons 
(about 3600 pounds) of fuel at a speed of 78 miles an hour. We 
also know that methods of construction are being developed which 
promise to increase the weight carrying ability of the aeroplane, 
and therefore its military power, to a degree which, although we 
cannot gauge it with exactness, we know to be considerable. 

Mahan proved that the influence of sea power upon history 
has been great. But this, strictly speaking, was not because it was 
sea power, but because it was mechanical power, so harnessed that 
it enabled the nation which possessed the power to bring force to 
bear on another nation, across the joining medium of the sea. 
Now the air joins countries together more intimately than does 
the sea; so that a book may some day be written, called “ The 
Influence of Air Power on History.” 
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SHIP HANDLING WITH ELECTRIC PROPULSION 


By Lieut. CoMMANDER C. S. Kemprr, U. S. Navy 





Articles of a technical nature have been printed in the various 
professional publications as to the electrical propulsion ma- 
thinery of the U.S. S. Jupiter. The following notes based upon 
several years’ experience in handling the vessel under various 
conditions, show to a certain extent the differences in handling 
the Jupiter compared with a reciprocating engine or turbine: pro- 
pelled vessel. It is reassuring to be able to state that the future 
captains of electrically propelled vessels will find at their disposal 
amore dependable, responsive and flexible engine plant than the 
reciprocating engine or turbines. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF “ JUPITER”? MACHINERY AND REGULA- 
TION OF SHIP SPEED 


Before discussing ship handling of the Jupiter it is necessary 
to give a brief description of the installation. 

The ship is propelled by two induction motors using alternating 
current furnished by a turbine driven generator. So far as the 
generation of power goes, the Jupiter is a single screw ship as all 
power used by the motors comes from the one generator which 
is driven by one turbine, but so far as maneuvering goes she is 
a twin screw ship, as the power is carried to the two motors. 

The generator has two poles and each motor 36 poles, so 18 
revolutions of the generator are necessary to make the rotor of 
the motor, which is secured to its respective propeller shaft, make 
one revolution. In other words the propeller revolutions (neglect- 
ing slip in the motor of less than 2 per cent) are always one 
eighteenth of the number of revolutions of the revolving field of 
the generator. 

The revolving field of the generator is on the same shaft as 
the rotor of the turbine so one revolution of the turbine gives one 
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revolution to the generator and one-eighteenth of a revolution to 
the motors and propellers. 

Therefore in order to change the speed of the propellers, it is 
only necessary to vary the speed of the turbine which drives the 
generator and all changes of speed in the vessel are made in this 
way. In other words if the turbine and generator are making 
1800 R. P. M. the motor will make 100 R. P. M. which gives 
13 knots. If the turbine is slowed to goo, or one half the revoly- 
tions, the motors automatically, due to their construction and 
being induction motors, make 50 revolutions or speed for six 
and one half knots. 


OBJECT AND EFFECT OF RESISTANCES 


There are two water cooled resistances in the engine room which 
can be thrown in or out of circuit with the rotor of each motor by 
levers, and as these are cross connected they must be thrown in 
or out on both motors at the same time. 

These resistances have nothing whatever to do with the speed 
of the motors and propellers. They are required to enable the 
motors to exert their go ahead or backing power on the propeller 
shaft instantaneously. 

The effect of these resistances is therefore to give the motors 
and propellers a practically instantaneous full power reversal in 
either direction, either at 15 knots or at any speed below that. The 
speed at which the motors operate when the resistances are “ in” 
depends entirely upon the speed of the turbine and the generator 
field as has been stated. It takes about four seconds to throw 
these resistances in or out of circuit. 

As the motors are less economical running with the resistances 
“in” they are habitually kept “ out,” except when maneuvering, 
where instantaneous reversal is desirable. 

If running at a speed of 15 knots, the highest speed the vessel 
can attain, the resistances can be thrown in and the motors 
reversed up to a speed of 10 knots in four seconds. Either motor 
may be stopped while the other is running in either direction. 


TURNING 
A point that forces itself upon ones attention and is a vital one 
so far as maneuvering goes is how will a vessel turn when the 
motors are obliged to operate at the same number of revolutions 
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when both are going ahead or when one is going ahead and the 
other astern? Are not the fine differentials that we are accus- 
fomed to with reciprocating engines where the speed of one in 
either direction is independent of the other unattainable? Fortu- 
nately this seeming handicap vanishes under the acid test of actual 
maneuvering. The turning of a ship is accomplished by the 
application of power to the propellers in different directions, for 
certain periods of time. Consider the Jupiter turning to the right 
rudder at 10 knots (77 R. P. M.) under the port motor, starboard 
motor being stopped. It is desired to turn faster, the starboard 
motor is signalled to back and a second after the switch is thrown 
that motor is making 77 revolutions, no more or no less, astern. 
The ship picks up to the desired velocity; the signal is given 
to stop the starboard motor and instantly the power is off. The 
inertia of the ship overcomes any jerky motion. In other words 
with two motors that can supply absolutely definite amounts of 
power to the propellers, though always equal in either direction, 
as often as 30 times a minute, any uncertainty as to what is going 
on is removed and greater facility of control attained. 

It is one thing to have an order appear on the engine room 
telegraphs without an appreciable application of power to the 
propellers, and quite another to obtain an absolutely definite and 
practically instantaneous response that can be immediately stopped 
or reversed. The handling of the New Mexico, when both pairs 
of motors are operated from one of her two turbo generators, is 
similar to that of the Jupiter, but when the starboard and port 
pairs of motors take their power from separate turbo generators, 
of which there are two, the starboard and port pairs of propellers 
can operate at different speeds as reciprocating engines do, but 
with much greater promptness. One should be able to “thread 
the eye of a needle” with the New Me-rico if the two independent 
turbo generators are in use, and, with practice, do practically as 
well with one. 

LEADSMEN 


It has been found very helpful while turning the collier in con- 
stricted areas, as when maneuvering between the columns in the 
fleet, or in proximity to battleships to turn the ship around the 
lead. The leadsmen are trained to report any change of speed 
or direction, or when the ship is dead in the water. In order to 
get the collier pointed, it is often necessary to use full engine 
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power up to 10 knots, to reach the best point of approach, and it 
is comforting to know just what the vessel is doing. The lead is 
not depended upon when close aboard the battleship, but while 
turning or approaching it gives an excellent check on the ships’ 
speed over the ground, and is most useful in places like Hampton 
Roads where, in a tide way, the revolutions give little information 
as to the rate of approach. 


FLEET WorK 


The maneuvering of the Jupiter, as required by the nature of 
the duties she must perform, is somewhat more complicated than 
falls to a reciprocating engine battleship, due to the fact that the 
Jupiter displaces 22,000 tons and draws 31 feet when fully loaded, 
and as little as 20 feet when nearly discharged; is 542 feet long 
with only 65 feet beam, and has a considerable amount of top 
hamper making the wind effect a greater factor, especially while 
light. 

Besides, the full horsepower is 7200 or about one-third horse- 
power per ton of displacement, which is about a third at the 
disposal of a reciprocating engine battleship. As the cargo is 
discharged the ship is habitually trimmed down with water ballast 
and for best handling trim a drag of from three to four feet is 
kept. If trimmed deeper by the stern the wind effect on the bow 
resembles that upon a destroyer, and with the overhanging bow 
which it is impossible to fend off, an element of danger is intro- 
duced which must be guarded against, in going alongside ships 
or coal piers. 

GoinG ALONGSIDE A BATTLESHIP 


In illustrating the procedure of going alongside, the Texas 
which is a clear sided vessel and longer than the Jupiter will be 
used, and difficulties met with in other vessels briefly mentioned 
later. 

The Texas is anchored and no obstacles interfere with an ideal 
approach. Standard speed for going alongside 10 knots, no reserve 
speed is provided for as all handling is done well below the 
10 knot limit. 

The Texas rides to the wind. 

(1) In approaching the battleship pass under her stern and 
get her compass heading by a bearing of her masts when in 
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range. This is necessary as the Jupiter's bridge is far forward 
and it is difficult to judge the exact angle of approach, besides the 
curved form of the battleship is deceiving and startling changes 
of view point might otherwise occur as the two vessels came into 
close proximity. 

(2) Place the collier about 1500 yards from, and two points 
on the port quarter of the battleship, the collier to be practically 
dead in the water at this time and on about the same heading as 
the battleship. 

(3) Kick the collier ahead with the motors using one-third 
speed or two-thirds if necessary to give her steerage way, and 
nothing more than steerage way, then stop motors. Approach at 
steerage way using the engines as necessary. Avoid getting any 
more than steerage way on the collier, as a moderate speed is 
not moderate any more when the vessels draw together, and 
if backing becomes necessary the control of the collier may be 
lost. Always keep the situation so in hand that you force the 
vessel to the battleship ; never get close aboard and abreast of her, 
depending upon backing both engines and landing alongside. 

(4) Gradually change course so your ship approaches the 
battleship at an angle of one point; this keeps the stern of the 
ships separated and places the bow closer than any other part of 
the collier. Any current and wind effect tends to set you slowly 
in; besides, if the battleship swings stern to starboard you can 
haul off a point and still be parallel, without getting the stern 
in and bringing the propellers together. 

(5) As soon as the vessels are within heaving line distance, or 
if a boat is available, send over a heaving line bent to a good 
hauling line. To this hauling line the bow line and a spring are 
run simultaneously and carried as far forward as possible on the 
battleship. 

(6) Work your ship parallel to the battleship, make fast the 
spring leading forward, tend the head line, and if any current is 
running the collier will drop alongside, otherwise back one-third 
speed on port motor to assist. The advantage of using a spring 
leading forward, over one leading aft, is that the resultant of the 
wind and current forces, to which the battleship rides, all tend to 
make the collier do likewise. Besides less engine power is 
required to get alongside, the strain on the spring is taken on the 
battleships anchor chain, and there is no tendency to tow her up 
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towards her anchor as with a spring leading aft and the collier 
forced ahead. 

(7) Get stern lines over as convenient, but there is usually no 
urgency in the matter unless a wind blows from the battleship, 
Get a spring out leading aft from a point well forward and place 
hatches as desired by the battleship. Never bother as to where 
the hatches will come till safely alongside and suitable lines are 
run to control the collier. 

(8) Sometimes while close alongside, delay occurs in getting 
lines over. Pick out a mark on the battleship, say an awning 
stanchion, and hold the ship in position till lines are run. Cu 
out unnecessary signals to engine room, 


THE BROADSIDE LANDING 


It sometimes happens that a wind of force four or even stronger 
is blowing the collier down broadside upon the battleship to 
which you must go. Under these conditions it is advisable to 
get abreast of the battleship and parallel to her, but outside of 
heaving line distance. No strain should be taken on the bow line 
or bow spring when run, but the slack hove in as the collier drifts 
down. Keep the bow out about a quarter of a point and allow the 
after fenders to take before the forward ones. If any current is 
running and the wind sets the collier toward the battleship it is 
hard to work the bow out against them. If the bow blows rapidly 
let go the port anchor, to check her. Conversely it is well to be 
prepared to pull the bow out when the wind is blowing from the 
battleship when coming up from astern for the bow of the collier 
is then under her lee while the stern is not. 


GETTING CLEAR 

There is some difference in opinion among officers commanding 
colliers that do fleet work as to whether “ backing away” or 
“ going ahead ”’ is the better method of getting clear of a battle- 
ship. I prefer to “go ahead,” if possible, for the following 
reasons : ; 

(1) The pivoting point of the Jupiter is about one-quarter of 
her length from the bow; it is therefore much easier to throw the 
stern clear than the bow if in danger of contact. 

(2) The bow is allowed to fall off not more than half a point 
before going ahead and in this position any current tends to 
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separate the vessels and if the wind is ahead, that also. A short 
spring run from a point forward of the propeller and which can- 
not foul it is used. This is kept fast while the bow is falling 
off and run in when the collier starts ahead. 

(3) When the collier starts ahead and the ships sterns tend 
to draw together backing the starboard motor throws the screw 
current, or “ quick water,” between the ships and first forces the 
stern away and then separates the vessels bodily. Of course the 
backing is only continued long enough to get the separating effect 
and not long enough to materially check the collier’s way. When 
‘starting away head on a diverging course not more than half a 
point, then throw stern out with some right rudder, then back 
starboard motor to separate ships, if necessary. 

(4) The collier can then be gradually eased across the battle- 
ship’s bow keeping well clear of her chain and allowing for 
current if any. 

. (5) A vessel is under better control going ahead than while 
backing and good control is essential in close quarters. 


BACKING AWAY 


I have used this method but watch for the following difficulties : 
In order to get clear the stern must first be worked off about half 
a point. 

This forces the flaring bow of the collier close to the battleship. 

The current or wind if the latter is from ahead, tends to force 
the bow towards the battleship. 

Backing tends to back the stern into the wind, if it is ahead or 
on the port side, which increases the tendency of the bow to sweep 
the battleship. 

By going ahead on the starboard propeller without stopping the 
collier’s sternboard a turning effect is gained, but, as the pivoting 
point is well forward, this, in my experience, does not give as 
prompt or satisfactory results as obtained in working the stern 
off in going ahead. However, no trouble has been experienced in 
backing away. 

The bow close to the battleship, has to pass her propeller before 
clearing and, if too close aboard, may foul. 

With a breeze blowing the collier toward the battleship it is 
highly dangerous to attempt to back away. 
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PoINTtTs OF DANGER 


The high forecastle of the Florida and Utah. 

The forward and after guns of the 7-inch batteries of the 
Connecticut class. (Use double fenders for these ships.) 

The same guns of the 6-inch batteries of the Virginia class 
(Use double fenders for these ships.) 

The wide spread propellers of the /’estal and Prometheus. 

Ship’s propellers in general. 


Points TO KEEP IN MIND 

(1) Never be in a hurry to get alongside—take it easy. 

(2) If the collier handles badly, due to wind or other conditions, 
back out while there is time. Do not only avoid collisions with 
vessels of the fleet, but possible ones. 

(3) When lines are run to a battleship use as little engine power 
as possible, the vessels will come together all right and not too 
rapidly. Do not force matters. : 

(4) Keep as large a reserve of power as possible. 

(5) Coming up parallel to a battleship, then backing both 
engines is dangerous, your starboard screw current tends to 
throw her across your bow, with her stern away from you. 

(6) Have both anchors below the hawse pipes ready for letting 
go instantly, while working in the fleet. 

(7) In going alongside a small vessel, ask her to heave about 
short before you run lines. Let go your anchor and have her 
heave up at the same time. Then bring her alongside the collier. 

(8) If by any chance the flaring bow over-laps the forecastle 
of a ship, and may do some damage, go ahead full speed on 
starboard propeller and back port propeller full speed, do not 
attempt to back away, you will sweep the battleship side. Do 
not let the collier go astern. Hold your spring leading forward, 
bring the ships parallel and then to position for coaling. If 
damage is done under these circumstances it will be less than by 
attempting to back out with wind or current setting you on. 

(9) Be ready to get underway at short notice while alongside 
a ship. 

(10) Trim your ship with water ballast as coal comes out so 
she is manageable at all times. 

(11) Observe the vessel you approach closely for swinging. 

(12) Do not anchor in the flagship’s berth. 
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AN INTERESTING STOREHOUSE’ 
By Paymaster G. P. Dyer, U. S. Navy 





It may not be generally known that the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company at Quincy, Mass., during the last two years has spared 
no pains to modernize its plant. In consonance with the policy of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which took over the Quincy 
concern in July, 1913, and put him in charge, President Joseph W. 
Powell, a former naval officer, has not hesitated to scrap any 
material or method, which was found not to be in accord with the 
latest approved practice. Years of experience in ship yard work 
under severe competitive conditions have taught him and the 
assistants he has gathered around him, to require a high degree 
of efficiency from all parts of the plant. It was with great interest, 
therefore, that I looked over the newly constructed storehouse 
at the plant, on the occasion of a recent visit to Quincy. I found 
it so worth a close investigation, that I arranged to go subse- 
quently to Fore River and, together with two selected men from 
the storehouse force at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., who 
volunteered to accompany me, spent two days in examination of 
the Fore River storehouse and methods. 

The building was finished in July, 1915, and is by all odds the 
best designed and constructed for its purpose I have ever seen. 
With characteristic thoroughness, the company sent its store- 
keeper and the architect selected to design the building on an 
extended search about the country for the best and latest devices 
for their purposes. This investigation resulted in gaining ideas 
ina number of instances from concerns not in the shipbuilding 
line, notably when a plant in the middle west furnished a striking 


*Having been ordered away before this article could be completed, I 
wish to note my obligation to Mr. E. L. Chaney, of the storehouse force 
at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., for his friendly and effective assist- 
ance in its preparation for printing. 
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and economical scheme for storing piping and bar metal vertically 
on end. 

It must be borne in mind, in reading the following descriptions, 
that while the activities of a shipbuilding and repair plant are as 
nearly comparable to those of a navy yard as any to be found in 
civil life, yet there are differences not only in the laws governing 
their operation, but in the character of their work. In the latter 
case, these differences arise mainly through the need of the navy 
yard to be constantly prepared for unexpected calls upon it, instead 
of with practically all its work known and planned far ahead. But 
the functions of each are sufficiently comparable to warrant a 
study of a plant like that at Fore River, when it happens that 
great ability, long experience, and apparently unlimited resources 
permit an attempt at maximum efficiency in material and methods. 

The fundamental consideration governing the construction of 
the storehouse was that material should be handled in and out of 
it at minimum expense. The direct charges incurred in physically 
receiving and distributing the stores were to be brought as low as 
possible as a result of its location and design; and the indirect 
charges incident to the deterioration or other loss in stock while 
in the custody of the general storekeeper were to be reduced 
to zero. 

All other elements were subordinated to this conception. Cer- 
tain considerations, as contributory to it, were constantly borne 
in mind. Experience had taught that economy was furthered by 
having a storehouse as light as possible, with racks away from the 
walls, and every available wall space taken up by windows, and 
all inside finish in light colors. This feature is well shown in the 
illustrations. The main object of this is to utilize the automatic 
effect of light in producing cleanliness and orderliness. Where 
there is light, dirt may be detected and removed and disorders 
straightened up. Several years ago, in an article published in the 
Naval Institute on the subject of “ General Storekeeping Afloat,” 
I emphasized this point and described experiments, which proved 
it to be a paying matter in efficiency to install sufficient lights to 
illuminate all dark corners in ship storerooms. This principle 
extends at Fore River to the construction of receptacles for 
holding stock. There are no closed drawers or doored cupboards 
in that building. All stock lies out in plain view. 
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Another governing principle in the design of this storehouse 
was that the floors should be so strong that all questions of weight 
ie disregarded. Any article, no matter how heavy, can be put 
in the best place. Still another was the familiar axiom that 
moving by machinery is usually cheaper than by hand. Auto- 
matic electric elevators, overhead traveling cranes, revolvators, 
and Cowan conveyors, are to be found wherever needed. A 
further principle was that stores, as far as possible, should be 
segregated after receipt, by the ships or jobs for which destined, 
rather than by any other means of classification. Two floors and 
4 mezzanine are devoted to general stock, and receiving, issuing 
and office spaces, but two entire floors above the mezzanine are 
tuned over to the storing of warehouse stock, i. e., stock collected 
and held together under each job. 

A brief account of the construction of this building would 
describe it as a four-story brick building, of steel and concrete 
construction, fitted throughout with an automatic sprinkler system 
for fire protection. The building is 82 feet by 210 feet, and is 
so substantially built from the ground up, that additional stories 
may be added if found necessary. On each side is a concrete 
lading platform, the height of an ordinary freight car floor. 
One platform may be used for loading on teams or trucks. The 
lower story is used for storage of oils in tanks, which are fitted 
with measuring pumps. This floor also contains rivets, bolts, 
reels of wire, and heavy articles. On the next floor above, which 
isthe main receiving and delivery floor, on the level of the loading 
platforms, are the racks for the vertical storage of steel and brass 
rods, and pipe. These racks are in each end of the building, 
where pits in the floor allow the use of two floors for the rod and 
pipe racks. These rods and pipes rest on end, on wooden blocks, 
similar to wooden paving blocks in the lower floor, and extend 
nearly to the ceiling of the floor above. The rods are handled by 
the overhead traveling crane, and a track leading into the end 
of the building permits a car to be backed in under the crane. 
This method of storage makes a great saving in floor space, and 
enables one man, beside the man on the crane, to unload and store 
bars up to 2” diameter and pipe to 4” I. P. S. 

The traveling crane, of five tons capacity, serves about two- 
thirds of the floor space on the first floor; over the remainder of 
the floor is a mezzanine fitted with racks, shelves and bins, all of 
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steel, on which is stored such actively-moving’ stock, as screws 
packing, brooms, bolts and nuts. On one side of the’ first oor 
near the rod and pipe racks is a cold metal saw, electrically 
operated. This saw is used to cut the pipe and rods to the exact 
lengths ordered by the different shops. ‘ 

Near the entrance at the receiving door, and also near the 
delivery door, on the opposite side of the building, are platform 
scales, set flush with the floor. The scales are provided with 
large dials for registering weights instantly without the use of 
the small counter weights. The dials are spaced into two-pound 
sub-divisions and the scales have a device to show the tare‘on 


the weight of a truck and the net weight of the material ata 
glance. as 

The two upper floors are devoted to the storage of warehouse 
stock, collected and reserved for designated purposes. This is 
stored in steel racks or shelves, which are numbered in a regular 
system extending throughout the storehouse. The divisions of 
this system are into floor, section of floor space, and shelf or 
rack number in section. Stock can be thus easily located. The 
illustrations show this system plainly. The racks are arranged 
regularly across the building to use the light from the side 
windows. These racks are about 12 feet in height and the bins 
are of different sizes to hold a variety of supplies. All ~“_— 
in the building are of wire-mesh work. 

No description of this interesting storehouse would be com 
plete without giving some idea of the methods employed in com 
nection with it. As a basis to build from, all stock is carried 
under one of the three heads ; warehouse stock, general stock, and 
slow-moving stock. General stock as its name implies is that 
so generally used by all departments and on all jobs, that itis 
inadvisable to keep it segregated by jobs, or to purchase it sepa- 
rately in the small quantities needed by each. It is, therefore kept 
by the general storekeeper, much in the same way as a reservoir 
from which navy storehouse stock is maintained, to fill require 
ments as they arise. 


WAREHOUSE STOCK 


This is material purchased for specific jobs, and held for those 
jobs until needed. It comprises 75 per cent of all the stock on 
hand. The authority for purchase of warehouse stock originates 
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“nthe drafting room where “ master forms” are made up. These 


really “ bills of material” taken from the plans, and show 
all material required on the job, regardless of whether it is in 
or not. The “master form” is treated as a requisition. 
Bs when the material is wanted is entered by the planning 
derk. and then the form goes to the purchasing agent, who 


99 






dec is the items that can be supplied from stock. This is done 


ler teference to the standard stock list of material regularly 
qamied in stock, and further reference to the general storekeeper, 
hoechecks up such slow-moving stock as may be suitable. The 

rch se order number is then entered opposite the items remain- 
ing to be purchased. These entries are made by rubber stamp 
or pen with hektograph ink, and the master form is then sent to 
the printer who makes copies for all foremen interested, all 
offices, including the drawing rooms, purchasing agent, general 
storekeeper, auditor and treasurer. 

The purchasing agent sends out proposals for all items marked 
“to be purchased,” and when satisfactory bids have been received, 
purchase orders are made out as described above. [Each office 
inthe yard now has a copy of the “ master form” showing hull 
number, plan number, job number, serial number (of master form) 
thark number (corresponding to item number), name of article, die 
of pattern number, kind of material (raw material such as steel, 
brass, etc.), the quantity, the origin (or source of supply), requisi- 
tionnumber, order number. All correspondence, and all telephone 
conversations between offices refer to this master form. 

The master form supplied to the storekeeper contains, in ad- 
dition to all original information, blank columns for making the 
necessary “storehouse records,’ such as the name of the con- 
tractor, quantity, date of receipt of material, bin and _ section 
number, date and quantity used. Material received from dealers 
under a purchase order based on a master form is handled in 
the storehouse the same as stock material, except that it is not 
priced on the material requisitions from foremen. The cost of 
this warehouse stock is entered against the job concerned, in the 
auditor's office, when the material is received in the yard. (Stock 
material is charged to a job from the priced material requisitions, 
the day after it is taken from store). 
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TRANSFERS OF WAREHOUSE STOCK 


In case it becomes necessary to transfer warehouse stock from 
one job to another (through change of plans, error, or for any 
other reason) debit and credit slips are issued, showing the job 
debited on one, and the job credited on the other. These slips 
are then forwarded to the auditor who makes the necessary 
transfer of charges in his office. Record of the transfer ig also 
made on the general storekeeper’s copy of the “ master form,” 
and on the stock ledger for warehouse stock. Material to replace 
the stock so transferred is ordered by the purchasing agent 
a “ replacing order,” copies of which are sent to all departments 
interested and to the claim agent. The claim agent’s copy is 
recorded to take care of any change in price and is forwarded 
to the purchasing agent who immediately orders the material as 
previously described under “ master form.” 

A catalog or stock list of general stock is furnished to each 
foreman, drafting room, or others interested. This list shows 
the sizes and kinds of material carried in stock. The supply is 
maintained and replenished by requisition submitted in duplicate 
to the purchasing agent. This form is prepared and signed by 
the general storekeeper, who certifies that the material is not in 
stock. It shows the quantity required, the date when needed, a 
description of or specifications for the material. Columns are 
left to enter the date when the material is received and the purchase 
order or contract number. Purchase is authorized by the pres- 
ident, or vice-president and general ntanager. 

The purchasing agent then invites bids from various firms and 
places a “ purchase order ” with the firm quoting the best terms 
as to price and date of delivery. The purchase order number is 
entered on both copies of the requisition and one is returned to 
the storekeeper, the other to the auditor. 

Six copies of the purchase order are prepared. The original 
goes to the contractor, the second and third are retained by the 
purchasing agent, the fourth and fifth to the general storekeeper, 
and the sixth to the auditor. 

The general storekeeper files one copy according to the name 
of the firm, and uses it to identify shipments received, and, when 
the material is received the purchase order is filed in the store 
house records for future reference. 
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j 


The second copy is filed by order number and is used as a cross 
reference for the first copy, for office purposes and to answer 
inquiries. From this order the general storekeeper takes the unit 
purchase cost and enters it on a “price list” which shows the 
st unit purchase price. This, after being increased by five 
per cent, is the issuing price. 

The general storekeeper’s receiving clerk receives all supplies, 
yeighs or counts them, without reference to the quantity claimed 
by the dealer, and immediately turns the material over to the 
suing section, with only surface inspection. A report of each 
ddivery is made on duplicate “delivery sheets,” one copy being 
retained by the general storekeeper, the other going to the auditor 


' pig porchasing agent. From this delivery sheet is made up a 


“ily report” of material received by the general storekeeper. 
Thirty or more copies of this report are printed and one is 
furnished to each office and foreman in the yard. This report 
shows the date, the department (or shop) for which the material 
was purchased, the job order number, the quantity, name of 
dealer (shipper), a description of the material, the “ master form ” 
number or general storekeeper’s requisition number, drawing 
fumber, and purchase order number. The report is distributed 
for the information of all persons concerned. Any person inter- 
ested in any item on the delivery report may see the material for 
inspection. If no complaint is received from the persons inter- 
ested, it is assumed that the quality is satisfactory. They (the 
person or persons interested) are responsible for the quality of 
material if they enter no objection. 

All material for government work, however, must be inspected 
bya government representative before shipment, or by the resident 
government inspector at the Fore River works. 

When the material is turned over to the issuing division, a 
sheet is then made out showing the name and size of material 
and the floor number, bin number and section number, where the 
material is stored. This information is recorded in the office on 
the “master form” in case of warehouse stock. The tags on 
the warehouse stock also contain the job number, plan number 
and the letter designation of the department that uses the stock. 


IsSUING GENERAL STOCK 


All material is issued on “material requisitions” or stubs, 
signed or initialed by a leading-man, and punched with a dis- 
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tinctive letter die, similar to a conductor’s punch, to show that 
the requisition emanated from an authorized source, A large 
letter designating the department appears on the Upper right 
hand corner of each requisition—a separate series being printed 
for each department (or shop). The die punch referred to must 
be the same letter as is printed on the corner of the material 
requisition. The information on the requisition shows the job 
number, plan number, quantity, description, size or mark number 
and the point where delivery is desired, whether on a ship or in 
a shop. The daily requisitions are sent to the general storekeeper 
by mail or by messenger. On receipt in his office they are num. 
bered serially, with numbering stamp, by a clerk. This clek 
enters on the requisition the floor number, section number, anj 
bin or rack number, and fills in the unit issuing price. The 
requisition is then taken to the storeman in charge of the section 
noted on the slip, who issues the articles called for. No record 
of issues is made, in the case of general stock articles. No sig- 
nature showing receipt of material from the general storekeeper 
is required. The fact that the requisition is made out and for- 
warded to the general storekeeper is considered sufficient evidence 
that the material was delivered. The number of instances when 
material goes astray is so small that it has been found to be not 
worth while to obtain signatures of the persons receiving it. For 
urgent work when material is needed before delivery can be made 
by truck, and when it can be carried by one man, the requisitions 
are taken to the storehouse by the messengers from the foremen; 
otherwise they are forwarded by mail and delivery is made by 
the automobile truck service. 

After material covered by requisition is delivered to the shop, 
the daily requisitions are forwarded to the auditor’s office after 
having been priced in the storekeeper’s office, where the value is 
charged against the proper job number and then filed. 


STocK RENEWALS 
Weekly reports are made to the general storekeeper of all 
stock that needs replenishment. Requisitions for stock are then 
made out for approval in the manner described above. The 
quantities asked for are based on the judgment of the general 
storekeeper, who is guided by the length of time required to obtain 
the stock and by the quantity of material on hand that is obligated 
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for authorized work. The general storekeeper receives from the 

hasing agent copies of all “master forms” showing the 
guantity of material that he is to be called on to furnish from 
tock and when it is wanted. The general storekeeper enters 
in pencil on his storehouse inventory cards the quantity of 
material needed and the job number, also the date when it is 
yanted. This entry is made only for large quantities that might 
jemore than the storekeeper’s minimum stock. (Small quantities 
ch as a dozen bolts or screws are not entered; the general 
gorekeeper’s minimum stock limit is supposed to take care of 
gull quantities). With this information before him, the general 
doekeeper determines the quantity of stock to be ordered. He 
snot governed entirely by past issues. 


Stow-MovinGc Stock 


This consists of material left over from jobs that have been 
completed. It accumulates as a result of change in plans, over 
estimates, etc. Such stock is disposed of by sale to the original 
sling company or contractor, if it is of such character that it is 
wt likely to be needed for another similar job or as scrap. | If 
the material is such as is used on other jobs, it is held in store and 
assigned to other new jobs when occasion requires. All “ master 
forms” are checked against the slow-moving stock before being 
printed. Stock cards of a distinctive color are kept, one card 
for each item, and records of transfers between the different jobs 
are made, and record of the issue is also kept on the cards. 

Submarine material is kept entirely separate from other ware- 
house stock ; lumber is handled by a lumber expert who checks 
“master forms” against stock on hand in the same way that the 
general storekeeper does; plates and shapes are handled entingly 
by the shop foreman, who is held responsible for accountigp,qy4l 
for the up-keep of stock ; steel billets and heavy bars, 9f Stith awe 
stored in the smith shop and the foreman in chaggegdyps, waite 
responsibility for maintenance and correct, agggpntas ‘satndhe 
stock, . qsioe ont isd gaibmsie 
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year, a complete inventory of this stock is made, the prices ex. 
tended and total value determined, and comparison is made with 
the values received and used as shown by the auditor’s accounts, 


DELIVERY SYSTEM 


The entire delivery system, from store to ships or shops, from 
shops to store, and also between shops, is handled by the store. 
keeper’s force. Two auto delivery trucks are used; one 2-ton 
electric truck, and one 34-ton gasoline truck. The routing of 
these trucks is done by a clerk who has a knowledge of the stores 
ordered by the different shops. A system of flag signals is used 
by the shops to call the truck drivers. If a shop has material 
ready for a ship or another shop, a flag of a certain color is 
placed in view of the driver. Red flags show that an east-bound 
truck is desired; blue flags—west bound. Urgent deliveries are 
handled by the general storekeeper on telephone requests from 
the shops. The general storekeeper is responsible for prompt 
delivery in such cases. 


SCRAP AND SALVAGE 


This is handled by the storekeeper. Steel scrap from the plate 
shed is collected in iron buckets or boxes, made to be handled by 
locomotive cranes. These boxes are left at different points in 
the shops and in the yard near building ways, and a gang of men 
is employed to sort the different classes of scrap steel, so that 
it will sell at the highest market price. Scrap brass, composition 
and copper are taken direct to the foundry from the machine shop 
and other shops. Scrap brass, copper, etc., accumulated on board 
ship is taken to a storehouse where it is sorted and sold of 
remelted as found desirable. A plant has been installed for 
washing ashes from the brass foundry. The metal reclaimed 1s 
used in the brass foundry and the mud or refuse is sold. Three 
months’ contracts are made with junk dealers with the under- 
standing that the scrap shall be removed from the yard as soon 
as a carload of any one class of scrap has been collected. A 
gang of men is employed in salvaging the boiler bolts or service 
bolts used in setting up plates and shapes in structural hull work. 
Nuts are fitted to bolts, threads cut where necessary and the 
service bolts are used over in place of new stock. 
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After reading the above description, one’s mind naturally re- 
verts to the question as to the difference in facilities and methods 
described, from those usually found in our nayal storehouses, and 
to what can be learned from Fore River Practices. With due 
allowance for those parts of our system 
unchangeable, as controlled entirely by st 
mental differences in conception of store 
from any such contemplation, The idea at Quincy is that from 
the moment stock arrives in the yard, the Paramount question 
is its destination and not that of its origin. Fore River considers 
that most stock bought by the company is bought for a certain 
purpose, and that it should be carried through to this purpose. 
I must say, I find considerable Sympathy with that view. Our 


which are Practically 
atute, several funda- 
keeping must emerge 


to the point of purchases, seems lacking in authority beyond that 
point. Our constant tendency in the custody of stores is to segre- 
gate material by these arbitrary classes, Items bought for the 
same job are separated because they belong to different classes, 
only to be brought together again on the job, providing they can 
then be produced. To Overcome the chances of this distributing 
Process we frequently reserve Stores for special purposes, while 
theoretically as subject to general issue, and 
having them appear so on our books. While it is undoubtedly 
ttue that the navy has to keep a greater proportion of stock for 
ssary at a purely ship- 
building plant, a great deal of material now purchased at all navy 
yards, is bought for special purposes. Frank recognition of this 
fact and the establishment of means for treating it in somewhat 
the fashion that Fore River intends to do, would seem to be a 
valuable lesson for us to learn. The establishment of extra classes 
at some of the yards to carry all material used for ships under 
Construction, in shop stores, etc., is a partial recognition of this 
Proposition, 
A second point of dissimilarity which may be instructive js 


involved in the contemplated extension at Fore River of the 
master form.” This difference j; 
the bill of mater; 
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department only furnishes the data on which the requisition jg 
based. At Fore River the manufacturing department prepares the 
requisition complete and turns it over to the purchasing and store- 
keeping branches to assemble the material thereon. Whether 
this is better than our system, I leave it to the reader to decide; 
certainly it has the merit of combining in one bill of material, the 
items needed for the prosecution of the job; relieves the manufac- 
turing department from finding out what is in store and requiring 
for what is found not to be on hand; and gives the general store- 
keeper the comprehensive view of the job, which under our system 
he does not have. It has the minor advantage of reducing type 
writing through cutting out the necessity of copying the manv- 
facturing department’s estimates of material needed. The great 
advantage which the Fore River people claim for the “ master 
form,” is that from the moment the material wanted is known, 
it is recorded on a duplicated series of papers, without possibility 
of typographical mistakes, and everybody concerned is informed 
and is able, as one of the Fore River men described it to me, 
“to talk about the same things in the same language with every- 
body connected with the work.” 

Another fundamental difference is that at Fore River, material 
issued to some responsible person is affirmatively assumed to reach 
its destination. This opens a wide vista of possibilities. If stores 


are received for a certain job and they are delivered to a | 


authorized representative of the shop which has to do the work, 
they can be charged against the shop without further receipts 0 
records. A world of paper work is done away with here, and stil 
costs can be kept-as accurately as by our methods. 

Why is it necessary for the storekeeper to be able to produce 
receipt for goods delivered on a stub, providing he has an order 
in his possession, which indicates the fact that they have bet 
delivered? And, why does the shop have to report separately the 
consumption of the material? The same principle applies to the 
question of shipments. If a shipment is desired by anothet 
station or a ship, and the article is supplied, it is presumed, tht 





it will reach its destination, or that the station or ship in interes 
will report the fact that it has not. Adoption of this practice 
the navy will shear off an apparently large amount of correspit 
dence devoted to the question of determining that shipments fo 





warded are duly received. The forwarding agent seems to te 
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regarded as responsible for tracing a delivery, whereas according 
to the Fore River view, the person needing the stores is respon- 
sible for raising a voice in protest when they are not promptly 
forthcoming. 

Another fundamental difference, which is largely accounted for 
by the difference in method of purchases, is in the lack of rigidity 
of inspection of articles received at Fore River. When an order 
is given to the people with whom business is to be done, the ques- 
tion of quality is settled largely in advance of placing it ; the ques- 
tion of inspection is not so important. With us, under the proper 
statutes controlling government purchases which aim to give every 
citizen an equal opportunity to do business with the government, 
inspection necessarily must be critical, for many of the firms 
delivering material, through lack of familiarity with our methods, 
are not definitely known to be sufficiently dependable to deliver 
just what is needed. A minor difference of method worth con- 
sidering for the navy, is the practice of Fore River to furnish 
dealers with uniform blank forms on which to bill their material. 
This does away with the separate dealer’s bill. This course 
is followed now by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in 
relation to transportation of freight, and is also practiced by the 
War Department. It would merely be an extension of this prac- 
tice applying to all material. The Fore River Company reports 
that they have no difficulty with contractors in getting them to 
make out these forms properly. Of course, they deal with a 
smaller number, and it must be borne in mind, are a more amenable 
lot of contractors. 

It will have been noted from the above description that the 
Fore River Company’s usual method of disposing of surplus 
unused stock is to sell it back to the contractor who furnished it ; 
although congressional authority to do this in the case of the 
navy would probably have to be secured, it is well worth thinking 
of as a practicable method of helping with the always dreaded 
problem of dead stock. 

As a result of my inspection of the Fore River storehouse, I 
am convinced on the mechanical side that no main storehouse 
ought to be left unprovided with an overhead crane; that pipe 


up to 4 inches and bar metal up to 2 inches diameter should be 
stored on end. 
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MASTER COMMANDANT ALEX. JAMES Datzas, U. S. Navy 


3orn in Philadelphia May 15, 1791; died, June 3, 1844 
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OUR NAVY AND THE WEST INDIAN PIRATES 
(CONTINUED) 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


By Rear ApMIRAL CASPAR F. Goopricu, U. S. Navy 





During the year 1825, the following vessels were more or less 
continuously in the West Indies: 


Guns 
Frigate Constellation ......36...... Captain M. T. Woolsey 
Corvette John Adams ......24......Mast. Comdt. A. J. Dallas; then, 
J. J. Nicholson 
Sloop of War Hornet ......18......Mast. Comdt. Edmund P. Kennedy 
0 ee ne ae Lieut. John T. Newton 
Schooner Grampus ......... Miser. «3 “ _M. C. Perry; then, J. D: Sloat 
. EE eres © Bins “John Gallagher; then, Otho 
Norris 
TA ME OPPOISE, becccnnss Bt nes “ —C. W. Skinner 
.. RE iit, nate oad ct Ao merece 5:1) Ge¥tee Bell 
¢ OE a ee ey Scans out letuillse ie Cees 
a MMOS EL.) aii «dds 0's cee “Charles Boarman 
5 AE ee “Je So Paine 
. SM adm itasinee sh Sstocent “John A. Cook 
Steam Galliot Sea Gull...... Giedks 44 “Isaac McKeever 
eT ee “  Mervine P. Mix; then, William 
Pottenger 


Five barges. 
Hawk (?).* 

Eleven extra lieutenants. 

Of the previous year’s list, the Alligator and the Wild Cat 
were lost; the Greyhound and Jackall sold, as being too much 
out of repair. 

The disposition of his cruisers is thus given by Porter on 
January 1: 


The Hornet, Kennedy, cruizing along the south side of Cuba between 
Cape Cruz and Antonio; the Porpoise, Skinner, and Weazel, Boarman, in 


ees 








*So given in Message No. 15 of the President. 
*RSN, January 12, 1825. 
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the Gulf of Mexico; the Grampus, Sloat, and the Beagle, Platt, to wind- 
ward and to the coast of Columbia; the steam galliot Sea Gull, the 
schooner Ferret, Bell, barges Diablita and Mosquito, in the neighborhood 
of Matanzas; and corvette John Adams, Dallas, and the schooner Terrier 
Paine, at Thompson’s Island. There are three barges here but no men? 


Two aspects of the undertaking to suppress piracy in the West 
Indies forced themselves upon the government in Washington. 
The first, involving our relations with feeble yet ostensibly 
friendly Spain, was dealt with in the United States Senate, and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations made this report: 


That our commerce, for years, has been harassed, and the lives of our 
citizens destroyed, by pirates issuing from the colonies of Spain, in the 
West Indies, is a fact derived not only from the message of the president, 
but is of universal notoriety. These outrages have been so long and so 
often repeated, and marked with such atrocious circumstances, that a 
detail of the particular cases would be as impracticable as unnecessary. 
Our government, with a view to protect our citizens, has resorted to the 
means within its power, by stationing a naval force near the places where 
the pirates resort; a measure also pursued by other powers. Every effort, 
heretofore, has been unavailing, to put an end to these atrocities. These 
desperadoes, acquiring confidence from impunity, becoming more ferocious 
from habit, and multiplying by recruits from the most abandoned of other 
nations, threaten the most disastrous mischiefs, justly alarming to that 
highly valuable and most respectable portion of our fellow citizens, whose 
pursuits are on the high seas. It is manifest, as well from facts derived 
from other sources, as from the message of the president, that the con- 
tinuance of this evil is ascribable to the asylum afforded the banditti in 
the colonies of Spain. The government of the U. States, cherishing the 
most amicable disposition towards Spain, has presented the subject with 
great earnestness to the Spanish government, demanding reparation for the 
past and security for the future. To these reiterated remonstrances, no 
answer was returned till very recently; and, to this day, all that has been 
obtained is a promise of a satisfactory answer to the applications of the 
government of the United States:* although Spain had been solemnly 
warned, that, if she did not promptly acquit herself of her obligations to 
us on this subject, our government would be constrained, from the nature 
of the outrages, to become its own avenger, and, availing itself of its own 
resources, protect the commerce and lives of the American citizens from 
destruction. In the same spirit of conciliation, an appeal has been made to 
the local authorities, accompanied with a request, that if, from weakness, 
they were unable to exterminate the hordes of banditti who took shelter 
from pursuit within their territories, that permission might be given our 
forces to pursue them on land. This has been denied, on the vain punctilio 
of national dignity. The posture in which Spain now stands, is that of 
connivance in these injuries, or incapacity to prevent them. “A sovereign 
*C. L., 1825, Vol. I, No. 2. 
*See Hugh Nelson’s letter, supra. 
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who refuses to cause reparation to be made of the damage caused by his 
subject, or to punish the guilty, or, in short, to deliver him up, renders 
himself an accomplice in the injury, and becomes responsible for it.” If 
the committee were of opinion that the refusal, on the part of Spain, was 
wilful, and not the result of inability, they would, with a full view of all 
the consequences which the measure involves, at once recommend an 
appeal to the last resort of nations against Spain, and all her dependencies. 
But, believing, as they do, that courtesy requires that her refusal to do 
us justice should be placed on the ground of inability—an inability result- 
ing from causes which the committee intentionally forbear to enumerate, 
they content themselves with recommending only such measures as are 
believed to be indispensable effectually to reach the chief. And, hence, 
they beg leave to present a bill with suitable provisions for the end desired.° 


At the same time, the House Committee on Naval Affairs took 
up the question of ways and means for prosecuting the work. 
This report is of particular interest as recording the official 
appreciation of Porter and his subordinates. It discusses the 
situation im extenso and necessarily speaks of the obstacles im- 
posed by the inertia, indifference or veiled sympathy of the 
Spanish officials. The paragraph bearing on the arming of 
merchant vessels and the ease with which a stout resistance 
repels piratical attacks, is especially pertinent. 


In this investigation they feel a satisfaction in stating, that the means 
employed have displayed the vigilance of the Government, and the activity, 
zeal and devotion of the officers and seamen who have been assigned to 
that perilous service; perilous, not from the numbers or courage of the 
enemy, but from the deleterious effects of a tropical climate upon natives 
of a more temperate region. The vessels procured for this service were 
better adapted to a short expedition than to long and tedious cruises. 
They were too small to afford the room necessary to preserve the discipline 
and the health of the officers and seamen assigned to them; yet, they 
enabled the Commander to scour the coast, to penetrate into the shoal 
waters of the creeks and inlets, to the very margin of the land; and, in 
effect, the pirates have literally been driven from the ocean, and confined 
to their fastnesses and haunts upon the land. Accordingly, their principal 
depredations, for the last twelve or fifteen months, have been confined to 
occasional sallies in boats and small craft, within one or two leagues of the 
shore. While these depredations, however, have been more limited in 
extent and in number, they have more frequently been attended with the 
most desperate and sanguinary destruction of the lives of the unfortunate 
victims. 

It becomes necessary for the Government to adapt the force to the 
existing character of the evil; and the committee are of the opinion, that 
the best species of force which can be employed in future, while the 





*N, January 15, 1825, FR, V, 480. 
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piracies are confined to small craft, are the boats and launches which are 
attached to larger vessels. Sloops of war of the largest class may be well 
provided with launches and boats, of which several might be constantly 
employed in ferreting out these marauders, and bringing them to condign 
punishment. 

.... There have, also, recurred (sic) to several instances, where a 
resolute resistance by a small crew of intrepid seamen has repelled the 
assailants, even when the disparity of force might have been expected to 
produce a different issue. From which it is manifest, that those wretches, 
who assume the vocation of pirates, are as dastardly as they are cruel, and 
may be generally repelled by a well armed crew, though not much 
exceeding the usual complement of the vessel. 

The opinion has been expressed in some of the memorials of our prin- 
cipal cities, that the permission to the merchants to prepare a suitable 
armament for their defence, would be embraced at least to a sufficient 
extent to deter, in many instances, the attacks of boats from the shore, 
or to repel the foe in case he should attempt to carry by boarding. The 
committee believe, that, if a considerable number of trading vessels should 
provide themselves for resistance, and a few instances of successful 
resistance should be the consequence, the effect would be highly salutary, 
and would greatly discourage these banditti, by rendering their vocation 
dangerous and fruitless..... 

The committee have not overlooked the notorious fact, that the local 
authorities of the West India Islands, particularly those of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, have afforded shelter and protection to the pirates, and have given a 
character of boldness to their enterprizes, which it may be impossible 
wholly to repress without resorting to measures which may induce those 
authorities to unite their means in earnest in the extirpation of these foes 
of the human race. Whatever may be the personal feelings of some of 
the local Governors, they may, perhaps, find it difficult to restrain the 
cupidity by which a great portion of the community are so completely 
demoralized. In the island of Porto Rico, a species of legalized plunder has 
been for several years tolerated, if not encouraged, by the chiefs of the 
island, which, if not so sanguinary as in other cases, has, in other respects, 
differed but little from ordinary piracy 


While the utmost circumspection should be employed in maintaining 
the rights and dignity of our country, not to violate those of other nations, 
it cannot be denied, that a scrupulous adherence to the letter of national 
law, in regard to the territories under the nominal jurisdiction ofa nation 
remote from the scene of action, distracted and feeble at home, and 
scarcely felt or feared in her remote islands and colonies, must amount 
to an indefinite denial of redress to our own citizens; must embolden 
injustice and violence, and impede or frustrate the most vigorous efforts 
of our naval force in the protection of our commerce against such an 
unhallowed combination of local jurisdiction and desperate outlaws. .... 








*RC, 18C-2S; By Mr. Crowninshield—ASP, I, 1049. 
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What results followed the President’s request for authority 
to act vigorously, without the consent of Spain, even on Spanish 
soil, I am unable to state. In a message to the Senate, on 


January 13, 1825, he says: 

On the very important question submitted to the Executive, as to 
the necessity of recurring to other more effectual means for the sup- 
pression of a practice so destructive of the lives and property of our 
citizens, I have to observe, that three expedients occur: one by the pursuit 
of the offenders to the settled as well as the unsettled parts of the Island 
from whence they issue; another, by reprisal on the property of the 
inhabitants; and a third, by the blockade of the ports of those islands. It 
will be obvious, that neither of these measures can be resorted to, in a 
spirit of amity with Spain, otherwise than in a firm belief, that neither the 
Government of Spain, nor the Government of either of the islands, has 
the power to suppress that atrocious practice, and that the United States 
interpose their aid for the accomplishment of an object which is of equal 
importance to them as well as to us. Acting on this principle, the facts 
which justify the proceeding being universally known and felt by all 
engaged in commerce in that sea, it may fairly be presumed, that neither 
will the Government of Spain, nor the Government of either of those 
islands, complain of a resort to either of those measures, or to all of them, 
should such resort be necessary. It is therefore suggested, that a power, 
commensurate with either resource, be granted to the Executive, to be 
exercised according to his discretion, and as circumstances may imperiously 
require. It is hoped that the manifestation of a policy so decisive will pro- 
duce the happiest result—that it will rid these seas and this hemisphere of 
this practice. This hope is strengthened by the belief, that the Government 
of Spain, and the Governments of the islands, particularly of Cuba, whose 
Chief is known here, will faithfully co-operate in such measures as may 
be necessary for the accomplishment of this very important object. To 
secure such co-operation will be the earnest desire, and, of course, the 
zealous and persevering effort, of the Executive." 


Cold blooded murder, rather than plunder, seems to have 
been the motive in the next mentioned episode; the official ac- 
count is as follows: 


On the 7th instant, Daniel Collins came on board this vessel in the 
harbour of Matanzas, and stated as follows: That he sailed from Wiscasset 
as second mate of the American Brig Betsey, Captain Ellis Hilton, bound 
0 Matanzas on or about the 25th of Nov’. That the Brig was cast away 
on one of the Doubleheaded Shot Keys about the 21st of December, when 
the officers and crew, seven in number, took the long boat and steered for 
the Island of Cuba, and the next day made one of the Keys about 20 leagues 
to windward, at which place they found two fishing huts and five men, with 
whom the Captain made an agreement to be brought with himself and crew 
to Matanzas. The night previous to their intended departure, which was 





"FR, V, 490. 
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two days after their landing, one of the fishermen was absent during the 
whole night; when they were upon the point of shoving off, they were 
boarded and taken possession of by a boat having ten men on board, armed 
with muskets, blunderbusses and cutlasses, which the fishermen told them 
when first seen was the King’s launch, who soon after tied the Captain and 
crew of the Betsey, put them into the perogues of the fishermen, and taking 
them into a little lagoon about half a mile from the huts, where they left 
their boat, taking with them no other arms than cutlasses, they deliberately 
commenced an indiscriminate murder, by cutting off the head of Captain 
Hilton, which seemed to be the signal for dispatching the others; the 
informant was knocked overboard by a blow and finding that he had 
broken the cord with which he was tied, ran through the water (about 
knee deep) and swamps, followed by two of the murderers, but fortu- 
nately effected his escape after witnessing the murder of his comrades with 
the exception of one, who had also broken his cord and was trying to 
escape, but presumes that he was overtaken, being very closely pursued by 
two or three. The informant on the sixth day got to an estate called 
Santa Clara on the Rio Palma, where he received some nourishment and 
rest, and continued his route to Matanzas, where he arrived last evening, 
presented himself to Captain Holmes of the American ship Shamrock, 
belonging to the same owners (Mr. A. Wood of Wiscasset). Captain H. 
immediately recognized him, and says that he is a sober, honest and 
upright man. 
U. S. Steam Galliot Sea Gull, 
Matanzas, JanY 7th, 1825. 
(Signed) I. McKeever.’ 

This incident illustrates the wrath of the pirates aroused by 
Porter’s successes and vented on any unfortunate persons falling 
into their hands who belonged to the now hated American nation. 

That the patience of Congress, as representing the sentiments 
of the people of the United States, was well-nigh exhausted is 
seen from the following Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to the House of Representatives, under date to Janu- 
ary 31, 1825: 

From the commencement of the Revolution, which has terminated in the 
separation of Spanish Continental America from Old Spain, the commerce 
of the United States, in common with that of all other nations, has suffered 
frequent outrages from the vessels of the adverse parties duly commis- 
sioned, with doubtful commissions, and from pirates who sought to conceal 
their true character by the use of the flag of some one of the belligerents. 
Constant efforts have been made by this Government to redress injuries 
suffered, and to prevent future outrage. Congress have at all. times, 


been prepared to give, and have afforded all the means necessary for these 
purposes within their province. 








°C. L., 1825, Vol. I, Enc. to 43. 
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The act of the third of March, 18109, was passed specially to protect the 
commerce of the United States, and punish the crime of piracy. It gave the 
President power (a power, however, which the President possesses without 
an act of Congress) to employ the public armed vessels of the United States 
to protect our merchant vessels and their crew from piratical aggression 
and depredation, to authorize the detention, capture and trial of any armed 
yessels which attempted any piratical depredation, search, seizure, or 
restraint of an American vessel. It authorized our merchant vessels to 
capture armed ships not commissioned by a friendly power, and to recapture 
vessels taken by them, and it directed the condemnation of the vessels so 
captured or recaptured; it provided for the punishment of the pirates, 
when convicted by the competent tribunals. This act was limited to one 
year, but was continued in force by the act of May 15, 1820, for two years, 
and the first four sections made perpetual by the act of the 3oth January, 
1823. 

.... During this desperate contest, General Morales, the commander 
of the Spanish forces, issued his extraordinary proclamation declaring a 
coast of twelve hundred miles in a state of blockade, and interdicting all 
foreign commerce with the Spanish Main as inconsistent with the colonial 
law of Old Spain. This proclamation has been the fruitful source of most 
of the evils since suffered by all commercial nations in the West Indies 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. Numerous pirates and swarms of privateers- 
men (subsequently degenerated into pirates) have preyed upon all neutral 
commerce. Protection to that of the United States should have been, if it 
has not been, afforded against pirates by the use of all the necessary means 
under the control of the Executive; by a vigorous exertion of the naval 
power; by incessant watchfulness on the seas, and on the coasts infested 
by them; rigorous examination of all suspected vessels of every size; 
ardent pursuit of all the persons found flagrante delictu, wherever they 
sought refuge; careful prosecution before competent tribunals of all the 
accused who were taken; unrelenting severity in inflicting punishment, 
where guilt was judicially established, against privateersmen; by appeals 
to the Government of Spain, requiring immediate redress for the past and 
security for the future; if made in vain, application should have been 
made to Congress to authorize reprisals, or to declare war, as the extent 
of the injury and a due regard to the condition of the Spanish Government 
should have required. A further reference, however, to the past would 
not be useful. For the present and for the future, if legislative provisions 
are necessary, they should be made. 

Piracy at present exists in the same form as in the year 1822, when a 
species of naval force, supposed to be particularly adapted to suppress it, 
was placed at the disposal of the Executive. This force was believed to 
have answered the expectations entertained of it, as the President at the 
opening of the last session of Congress announced that “it had been 
eminently successful in the accomplishment of its objects.” If further 
experience has shown that this species of force is inadequate to the 
accomplishment of the object, and that another may be advantageously 
substituted, there can be no doubt of the propriety of the substitution. 
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This is a point, however, that the committee do not consider it their duty 
to examine; it belongs properly to another committee, the result of whose 
deliberations on it has already been presented to the House. The merchants 
of the United States who have, with the exception of our seamen, the 
deepest interest in this subject, suggest the propriety of suffering the owners 
of vessels to arm for their own defence. There is no law forbidding such 
defensive armament, nor is any law required to justify it. It is, however, 
asserted that the restraints upon the armament of merchant vessels are 
inconvenient and oppressive, and that they ought to be removed. The only 
provision on this subject is that which requires bond and security to be 
given to prevent an unlawful use of the armed vessel; a provision which 
should not be changed—an adherence to which the best interest of com- 
merce requires. 

The propriety of authorizing by law the pursuit of the pirates on land 
has also been a subject of consideration. The committee do not deem an 
act of Congress for this purpose necessary. The rule of international law 
is, that fugitives from the justice of one nation are to be considered in 
another as strangers entitled to protection, and having a right of residence, 
on the common principle that no nation has a right to punish a person 
who has not offended itself, nor is it bound to assist its neighbor in the 
execution of its criminal laws. Pirates are criminals against all nations, 
punishable in every tribunal ; the common enemies of mankind; the duty of 
all nations and every man is, to hunt them down, that they may be 
delivered up to offended justice. Fresh pursuit of enemies into the 
territory of a common friend is not universally admitted to be a right of 
war. Powerful nations never permit feeble neighbors to enter their terri- 
tory for this purpose, but enter without scruple in pursuit of their enemies 
the territory of such neighbors, unless restrained by the apprehension that 
the mutual friend seeks a fair occasion to become an ally against them 
in war. Practically, the question is not one of right, but of relative power. 
The pursuit of a mutual enemy into the territory of a friendly or allied 
power is a right of war; it cannot be deemed a violation of the sovereignty 
of that power; it confers a favor, and imposes upon him an obligation of 
gratitude. 

The common enemy cannot avail himself of the protection of the terri- 
tory of the third power but by surrendering himself as prisoner of war, 
and in that event, if the force of the pursuer was the cause of the sur- 
render, the pursuer might rightfully claim the benefit of the surrender. 
Under this rule the pursuit and capture of pirates anywhere and everywhere 
may be justified. The Executive has acted upon it. Instructions have 
been given to our naval commanders to pursue and capture on Spanish 
territory pirates who seek refuge or concealment there. The Government 
of Spain has been duly warned of the existence of these orders; it knows 
that they will be obeyed. No remonstrance has been made by it; no objec- 
tions have, as far as the committee have been informed, been urged. The 
acquiescence of Spain is all that should be desired. A distinction is sup- 
posed to exist between pursuit of pirates on lands uninhabited, and on 
those inhabited ; and it is imagined that the authority of Congress is neces- 
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sary to justify pursuit in the latter case, while in the former, the power 
of the Executive alone is sufficient. The committee do not admit the cor- 
rectness of this distinction. Fresh pursuit is justifiable in either case, if 
necessary to the capture of the pirate. There is greater danger of col- 
lision with the friendly power, when the object of pursuit flies into a settled 
country, and greater care is requisite to avoid giving offence; but the same 
principles apply to either case, and it is just as necessary that Congress 
should legislate to justify the capture of pirates, as to authorize the pur- 
suit of them into any place of refuge inhabited or unsettled. 

From an attentive examination of the letters of the agent who was sent 
to Cuba to obtain information relative to pirates who have long infested the 
coast of that island, it would seem that no fresh pursuit on land will 
eradicate the evil. Authority must exist to search in the suspected settle- 
ments for persons believed to be guilty of piracy, and for the evidence of 
their guilt, and to bring them before our tribunals for trial and punish 
ment. This authority Congress cannot give without making war upon 
Spain. It cannot be used without wresting from Spain her municipal 
jurisdiction. The evil lies too deep to be reached by any ordinary mea- 
sures which foreign powers can apply to it. 

The Government of Spain must give to the local authority what it is 
said to want—sufficient strength to prevent and to punish crimes; it must 
perform its duties, or those who suffer from its neglect or weakness will 
be driven by the necessity of the case to apply the corrective. .... 

.... The committee have already referred to the injuries suffered in 
consequence of the proclamation of Morales. Those injuries are not yet 
redressed. The Government of Spain has not attempted to justify a 
Proclamation declaring, with a naval force insufficient to shut up the 
smallest port on the coast, a seacoast of twelve hundred miles in a state 
of blockade, nor the absurd pretension that the property of all neutral 
nations, is, under the colonial law of Spain, liable to confiscation, if taken 
on its way to Spanish America; but the property of American citizens 
captured by privateers from the Islands of Porto Rico and Cuba, and from 
Porto Cabello,® is now withheld under these pretensions. The Spanish 
Government having formally revoked the blockade, gives to the tribunals 
of Spain an excuse for the condemnation of all property seized prior to 
that revolution ; an excuse of which they do not hesitate to avail themselves. 
Acting under instructions from the President, of the 28th April, 1823, the 
Minister of the United States, at the court of Spain, demanded satisfaction 
in January, 1824, from that Government, for the outrages committed from 
Porto Cabello, and the Islands of Porto Rico and Cuba, upon the com- 
merce of the United States, and for the wanton murder of one of our 
gallant officers * in the harbour of St. John’s, by the officer commanding 
the fort at its entrance. In September of the same year, Spain was again 
called upon to indemnify those who had suffered in person or property 
under the proclamation of blockade, or from the interdiction of neutral 
commerce to the Spanish Main. In October, the just reclamations of our 





* Venezuela. 
* Lieut. Cocke, supra, p. 195. 
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Government were, for the third time, formally made to the Government 
of Spain. No satisfaction has been given, no indemnity has been promised 

‘ . . , 
nor has there been a satisfactory excuse given for the delay to answer the 
just demands of the Minister of the United States sa 


Things had evidently come to such a pass that war with Spain 
was less intolerable than Spain’s practical support of piracy 
through her refusal to permit our naval police to follow up their 
work afloat by expeditions on shore. So little was our govern- 
ment willing to go to such lengths that it recalled Porter and 
ordered him, first, before a Court of Inquiry, and then before 
a general court martial, for having taken matters into his own 
hands at Foxardo. The regrettable result of this action is 
already noted. The finding of the Court of Inquiry, presided 
over by Captain Isaac Chauncey, is all to Porter’s credit. As 
a résumé of the operations of his squadron, it is well worth 
consulting, but it is far too long to be quoted here. (See 
appendix. ) 

The Ferret, Bell, was capsized in a squall off the Cuban coast 
between Matanzas and Havana, on February 4, losing five of 
her men. The remaining members of the crew were saved by 
the Sea Gull and Jackall.” 

Captain Lewis Warrington reports his departure, on February 
14, on the John Adams, to relieve Porter who arrived at Norfolk 
in the same ship on March 5. 

Certain good things must be accredited to some of the Spanish 
authorities. During March, Lieutenant Sloat, in the Grampus, 
fitted out a trading sloop with a complement of 27 men, all told, 
and captured a piratical vessel cruising off St. Thomas. The 
latter vessel was destroyed, two of the crew killed, and 10 were 
made prisoners, among them being the celebrated piratical chief 
Colfrecinas. The prisoners were taken to Porto Rico and there 
executed by the authorities of that town.” 


In the several reports of lieutenant Sloat to the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated U. S. schooner Grampus, St. Thomas, 12th and 19th March, and the 
several documents accompanying the same, a more full and detailed account 
is given of the capture of the pirates, in the harbor of Boca del Inferno,” 
by a sloop under command of lieutenant Pendergrast, mentioned by lieu- 





™ RC, 18C-2S; FR, V, 585. 
MM, II, 40. 
* NE, 548. 


* Between Cariba and Barca Islands, south side of Porto Rico. 
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tenant Sloat in his foregoing letters to commodore Porter; and also of the 
conduct of the government and people of Port Rico, and St. Thomas, in 
relation to, and in consequence of, that affair. 

From these, it appears that lieutenant Sloat, having learned that several 
yessels bad been robbed by pirates near Foxardo, and that two sloops 
(those of Pastorise and Low before mentioned), recently taken by them, 
had been fitted out, and were cruizing as pirates, obtained two small sloops 
at St. Thomas, free of expense, by the cordial co-operation of governor 
Von Scholten; who ordered a temporary embargo, to prevent intelligence 
of the expedition reaching the pirates. These sloops were manned, and 
sent, under the command of lieutenants Pendergrast and Wilson, on a 
cruize after the pirates; but anchored, on the 3rd March, at Ponce, where 
the officers and crews of the sloops were taken on board the Grampus; 
having missed the object of the cruize. But a sloop, confidently supposed 
to be one of those fitted out by the pirates, being seen, the next day, off 
the harbor of Ponce, one of the sloops, before in service, was again manned, 
and sent in pursuit, under command of lieutenant Pendergrast; who over- 
took and engaged the pirates in the harbor of Boca del Inferno;* which 
is described as very large and full of hiding places. After an action of 
forty-five minutes, the pirates ran their sloop on shore, and jumped over- 
board; leaving behind them four dead. The survivors, thirteen in num- 
ber, with a noted and formidable piratical chief, called Cofrecinas, at their 
head, were met, near a place called Guayama, in Porto Rico, by a colonel 
Renovales, at the head of a party of soldiers; and, after a desperate resist- 
ance, were all taken, badly and most of them mortally wounded; and sent 
to St. Johns, Porto Rico; to which place lieutenant Sloat proceeded, and 
addressed a note to the governor,” offering the testimony of himself and 
crew, to convict the captive pirates. The governor’s answer is profuse and 
warm in expression of thanks and commendation of lieutenant Sloat, his 
officers and men; and states, that the most energetic orders had been 
issued, for all the authorities of the coasts to co-operate with the American 
squadron, in the most efficacious manner. The evidence, offered by lieu- 
tenant Slcat, is stated to be unnecessary, as the pirates had confessed 
enough to convict them.” 

Extract of a letter from lieutenant Sloat to the Secretary of 


’” 
. 


the Navy, dated—* St. Thomas, 5th April, 1825 


Under date of the 19th March, I had the honor to inform you that I had 
visited St. Johns, Porto Rico, for the purpose of offering our testimony 
against the pirates that made their escape from the vessel taken on the 
south side of that island, when the captain general assured me that these 
miscreants should have summary justice. 

On my arrival at this place yesterday, I had the satisfaction to receive 
the information, that all who made their escape from the vessel, (eleven). 





* Boca del Infierno. 
*Don Miguel de la Torré. 
* ASP, II, 104; NE, 547; CHN, III, 30; E, 78; JDS, 26. 
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were shot, on Wednesday, the 30th ultimo. They all, except one, met their 
fate in the most hardened manner. The celebrated Cofrecinas refused to 
be blindfolded, saying, that he himself had murdered at least three or 
four hundred persons, and it would be strange if, by this time, he should 
not know how to die. From his and other confessions, twenty-eight others 
have been taken, and seventeen are to be executed in a few days, and the 
remainder in a short time after. Those already executed have been 
beheaded and quartered, and their parts sent to all the small ports round the 
island to be exhibited. 

This capture is thought, by the government of the Island, to be of the 
greatest importance, and it is believed, from the number taken and con- 


victed, that it will be for a long time a complete check to piracies about 
that island.” 


A letter from Porto Rico stated that 


Lieutenant Sloat is a most vigilant and active officer, and is rendering the 
most important services to his countrymen and others.” 

* N, April 30, 1825. 
* N, April 23, 1825. 
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OFFICERS’ MESSES 


By CuieF BoAaTswAIN Epwin Murpuy, U. S. Navy 





1. The subject of officers’ messes on board ship to-day opens 
up a wide field of thought for those who have been confronted 
with a large mess bill, a disinterested mess treasurer and some- 
times an empty stomach. 

2. The large mess bill needs no comment, for we all know, 
that the “live and let live” way, of running an officer’s mess 
js not on an economical basis. 

3. The disinterestedness of the mess treasurer is nothing against 
that officer’s qualifications, but sometimes the mess treasurer has 
a hard time keeping the guns’ crews up to snuff—consequently 
his time is devoted to his profession and the mess forgotten. 

4. It is hard to get some people to take an interest in the mess 
and, the steward never feels happier, than when the disinterested 
mess treasurer hands over the necessary orders, “ you look out for 
the mess, steward, you have so much a day to spend, feed as well 
as you can, but do not run any bill or run into debt.” Needless 
to say the steward obeys orders and spends the alloted sum for 
the day ; you may live well if the steward is a good steward, but 
all stewards are not good stewards. 

5. The high price of food to-day justifies a revision of the 
present day methods, as it puts a cramp in the poor little boy 
with only one stripe, and with little to say, who now lives in with 
the big fellow who doesn’t care how much the mess bill is. 

6. Would it be irrational to recommend that a good chief com- 
missary steward be assigned to the duty of officers’ steward, and 
combine the wardroom, junior officers’ and warrant officers’ 
messes, in so far as buying the food and preparing it in one 
galley; the officers’ steward to be responsible to the board of 
officers detailed by the commanding officer through which all 
complaints might be registered? 
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7. This board (mess board) shall be represented by an officer 
from the wardroom, junior officers’ and warrant officers’ messes 
and shall have full control of all mess matters and be respon- 
sible directly to the commanding officer. 

8. The cooks in the galley can be arranged for duty as a meat 
cook, a vegetable cook, a pastry cook, and a cook of lower rating 
as a general helper. 

9. The officers’ steward would buy all for the three messes 
and superintend the preparing of food in the galley and the 
serving from the pantry to the messes. 

10. The officers’ steward could be held accountable for the 
menu, the cleanliness of the galleys, mess room, officers’ rooms, 
etc. 

11. The officers’ steward should be requested to submit a menu 
each week to the mess board and to each ship having this system 
in vogue giving cost of each article and mess assessment per 
officer in a simplified method. ’ 

12. The menu would enable all ships to watch each other and 
do just a little bit better. This would give the mess board a 
little information as to whether their steward was trading at the 
right place or buying from the first place he happened to strike. 

13. Very little needs to be bought from shore to-day and it will 
surprise some officers when they look into this matter, and see 
just what can be bought from the supply officers at government 
prices. 

14. Now comes the touching subject, who will pay for John’s 
company? If I give a dinner at my home “I pay.” Why not 
do the same on board ship? If you want a real fine dinner, why 
not dig down and show yourself a real sport? When it comes 
my turn to entertain I do the same. And the felléw who always 
has the company now will bring his real honest-to-goodness friends 
and not every chance acquaintance he bumps into. The man who 
is socially inclined will meet no one but the best in the world and 
will be repaid a hundred fold by adopting the “ pay as you go” 
plan. 

15. Some may say the above plan is out of the question but I 
have interviewed a number of officers who believe from past 

experience that it would improve the present slack, leaky method; 
and some suggest it would also be good from a military stand- 
point. 
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16. The following is an attempt to illustrate a method by which 
this system could be done, namely : 


MEssEs, OFFICERS’ 


1. All vessels whose complement is 12 or more officers, shall 
be allowed a chief commissary steward or commissary steward 
for duty as the officers’ steward. 

2, The wardroom mess, the junior officers’ mess, and the 
warrant officers’ mess, shall combine as far as the buying of food 
and preparing it in the galley is concerned. 

3. The commanding officer shall at each quarter appoint a 
board of not less than three officers, and where there is a ward- 
room mess, a junior officers’ mess and a warrant officers’ mess, 
he shall appoint one for each mess to this board; this board to 
be the mess board. 

4. The mess board will take full charge of the mess treasury 
and the officers’ commissary steward of the officers’ mess. They 
may approve of the menu of the week as submitted by the 
steward. 

5. The mess board shall set the mess assessment and each officer 
shall be required to pay his account in advance by the fifth of 
each month. 

6. The mess board is directly responsible to the commanding 
officer for all mess regulations, expenditures, complaints, etc., 
and their monthly and quarterly report shall show same. One 
copy for each mess and one copy for file as ship’s record. 

7. The officers’ steward shall be in general charge of all 
officers’ cooks and mess attendants and all their details for duty 
shall be assigned and approved by the mess board. 

8. All vessels, whose complement is 20 or more officers shall 
be allowed four cooks, one cook first class at $60 per month, two 
cooks second class at $50 per month, and one cook third class at 
$40 per month. 

g. All vessels, whose complement is less than 20 officers shall 
be allowed three cooks, one cook first class, one cook second class 
and one cook third class. 

10. All cooks shall be examined by a competent chef and by the 
mess board to determine their fitness as officers’ cooks. No cook 
shall be advanced in rating unless he has served at least one year 
as an officers’ cook and is recommended by all mess boards during 
the year. 
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11. All vessels, whose complement is 20 or more officers shall 
be allowed one mess attendant for duty as linen boy, who shall be 
allowed $5 per month extra while so detailed. Art. 4427 N.R,, 
1913 (14). 

12. All messes, wardroom, junior officers’ and warrant officers’ 
shall be allowed in each respective mess, one mess attendant le 
duty as pantry boy, who shall be allowed $5 per month extra 
while so detailed. Art. 4427 N. R., 1913 (14). 

13. All messes, wardroom, junior officers’ and warrant officers’, 
shall be allowed one mess attendant for duty as mess room boy. 
He shall receive $5 per month extra while so detailed. Art. 
4427 N. R., 1913 (14). 

14. Mess room boys will be responsible to the officers’ steward 
for the cleanliness and condition of their respective mess rooms, 
and all silverware, etc., in their respective mess rooms. 

15. The pantry boy will be responsible to the officers’ steward 
for the cleanliness and condition of their respective pantries and 
all utensils in the pantry and ice box adjacent to their respective 
pantries. 

16. The linen boy will be responsible to the officers’ steward for 
cleanliness of all linen and the condition of same. 

17. There shall be allowed one mess attendant to each three 
officers in their respective quarters, whose duties shall be made 
directly responsible to the officers’ steward for the cleanliness and 
the condition of the officers’ rooms. 

18. There shall be allowed one mess attendant to each bath 
room and toilet assigned to the officers and mess attendants, for 
the care of same for each respective quarters. 

19. The mess attendant assigned to officers’ rooms shall take 
his turn as assigned by the officers’ steward as watch boy daily 
to each respective quarters. 

20. All cooks’ and mess attendants’ liberty list shall be submitted 
daily by the officers’ steward to the mess board and then to the 
executive officer. 

21. The officers’ cooks shall be excused from all general drills 
in time of peace and in time of war they may be assigned as 
supernumeraries as deemed advisable by the commanding officer. 

22. The officers’ steward shall be responsible and see that all 
cooks have a complete regulation bag of clothing, reporting con- 
dition of same to the executive officer. 
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23. The officers’ mess shall pay for the laundering of all 
officers’ linen and the mess jackets, aprons and caps of the officers’ 
cooks and mess attendants. 

24. There shall be set aside a storeroom for all the linen used 
in the officers’ messes and staterooms. This storeroom to be 
designated the linen room. 

25. There shall be set aside a storeroom for the use of the 
officers’ mess stores, to be designated officers’ mess storeroom. 

26. The ice boxes shall be arranged as follows: one to hold and 
contain nothing but ice, vegetabies and fruit, one for ice, butter, 
milk, pastries, etc. 

27. All mess outfits, as linen, silverware, glassware, and crock- 
ery shall be one standard pattern for all messes, as wardroom, 
junior officers’ and warrant officers’ mess. 

28. All men now holding the rating of wardroom steward, 
wardroom cook, junior officers’ steward, junior officers’ cook, 
warrant officers’ steward, warrant officers’ cook, are eligible to 
take the examination as officers’ cook to qualify as officers’ cook 
first, second or third class. 

29. The officers’ steward shall be governed by the orders of the 
executive officer as to the time he shall draw stores from the 
supply officer or the cold storage. He will keep at least two days 
provisions on hand in the officers’ ice boxes. 

30. All provisions or stores bought on shore by the officers’ 
steward shall be inspected by the medical officer when he deems 
it necessary, and such articles as are rejected by the medical 
officer shall be returned by the officers’ steward to the firms from 
which bought. 

31. Any officer who is absent from the mess for 10 days or 
more on authorized leave or duty shall be refunded the pro rata 
share of the mess assessment for time so absent. 

32. Any officer who is sick shall, upon request of the medical 
officer, be allowed to have his meals served in his room. 

33. Meals shall be served in an officers’ room only upon the 
request of the medical officer. 

34. All mess attendants shall be subsisted by the general mess. 

35. The rations for all mess attendants shall be in the general 
mess, 

36. The rations of all officers’ cooks and stewards shall be in 
the officers’ mess, and paid to the mess board. 
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37. There shall be set aside, as designated by the executive 
officer, a place for the mess attendants to mess. 

38. No meals shall be served or eaten in pantries or compart: 
ments adjacent to officers’ quarters. 

39. There shall be allowed one extra mess attendant to every 
20 mess attendants to act as messman for the mess attendants’ 
mess and he shall receive $5 dollars per month extra while so 
detailed. Art. 4427, N. R., 1913 (14). 

40. Any officers’ cook or mess attendant may be disrated at 
any time for incompetency. 

41. All mess attendants shall be rated and paid as now provided 
for by Table No. 5 of act of May 13, 1908. 

42. No mess attendant shall be advanced to the next higher 
rating until he has served satisfactorily for one year in his 
present rating. 

43. The mess board shall at the end of each quarter render 
an itemized report together with a copy of all complaints and 
action taken, and showing the amount of mess assessment and 
the amount left in treasury after all bills have been paid. 

44. There shall be reserved in the mess treasury five per cent 
of the amount of the mess assessment remaining in mess treasury 
after all bills have been paid, for use in assisting the mess for 
extra dinners on legal holidays, the remainder to be refunded to 
all officers who have been members of the mess (of the quarter a 
portion thereof) at a pro rata share. 

45. Any officer or officers having guests at any time excepting 
an officer or officers of the army, navy, marine corps or coast 
guard service shall pay pro rata per plate the cost of the meal 
per plate ; this payment must be made to the mess board and shown 
on their quarterly report to the commanding officer. 

46. Any mess giving a dinner and the day’s menu not being 
desired, must give a list of the extras to the mess board, and the 
required amount of money to purchase the same. 

47. The commanding officer shall at the end of the quarter 
forward to all vessels with this system in vogue, a copy of the 
mess boards report for comparison so as to standardize the mess 
system as much as possible. 

48. An allowance of $25 per year will be allowed to the ward- 
room, junior officers’ and warrant officers’ respective messes, for 
loss or breakage of mess outfits. 
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PROVIDING FOOD FOR OFFICERS’ MESSES 
ABOARD SHIP 


By Paymaster Geo. R. VENABLE, U. S. Navy 
Supply Officer, U. S. S. New York 





The following is an elaboration of a plan suggested and out- 
lined in an official letter, dated July 13, 1916, based upon a trial 
of the scheme, on board the New York: 

For a number of years, each officers’ mess on board ship has 
been allowed a steward, who was supposed to have general super- 
vision over the mess attendants ; put the finishing touches to the 
meals, and serve them from the pantry; and provide the food 
for the mess, either by purchase ashore or alongside, or from 
the supply officer. The result has been that representatives of 
miscellaneous races have gone ashore, at various times, day and 
night, to procure food, in their own way, and usually from sources 
unknown to the messes concerned. Under this system there has 
been no uniformity in the manner in which this important and 
rather extensive business has been conducted ; the officers have not 
known where their food came from, or the conditions under 
which it was purchased ; and mess stewards have neglected certain 
duties in connection with their messes, in that food has been 
frequently, in their absence, prepared, looked after, and served 
from the pantry in a haphazard manner; and the work of the 
mess attendants oftentimes left to the dictates of their own 
individual inclinations. This practice has not only caused the 
mess attendants, at times, to make very slow progress in learning 
their duties and performing them; but has also led to an enormous 
waste of food in the pantry, due to the fact that very frequently 
its operation was not under the direction of a trained and respon- 
sible supervisor. 

On board the New York, with the hearty cooperation of all 
officers on board, a system of serving food to the crew, in the 
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general mess, has been developed and demonstrated, and is now 
in active operation throughout the entire mess. This cooperation 
and success has suggested and encouraged further efforts, and 
the question of bettering conditions as regards the management 
of officers’ messes has been taken up. It is now ina fair way to 
solution. 

An additional chief commissary steward has been temporarily 
allowed the ship, as an experiment, to do all the marketing, in 
accordance with lists submitted by each officers’ mess; and main- 
tain a general storeroom for all the officers’ messes in the ship, 
under the general supervision of the supply officer, and the direct 
supervision of each individual mess treasurer. This is the first 
step, and it will be some time before the system will be advanced 
further, because it must be taken up step by step, and it will 
require time, patience, and close attention to entirely develop it. 
3ut the results will thoroughly demonstrate that the effort was 
worth while. 

For the benefit of other ships that may desire to try it out, the 
following suggestions are offered: First, it will be necessary to 
train the commissary stewards to select stores, and buy to best 
advantage in the markets; develop a knowledge of the business 
that will enable them to prevent messes from overstocking; and 
keep records of all stores delivered on board and to the messes 
that will properly account for them to the mess treasurers and 
auditing boards. The commissary stewards will probably meet 
with much opposition, not only from some of the officers’ stewards 
on board ship, but also from certain dealers ashore, who will be 
interested in the failure of the scheme. This detail will have to 
be looked after by the mess treasurers, and every complaint and 
objection carefully analyzed. And, for obvious reasons, it will 
be necessary for all officers’ messes on board the ship (except 
possibly the admiral’s) to come in on the proposition, if it is 
to be satisfactorily demonstrated and developed. A mess that is 
fortunate enough to have an exceptional mess steward will 
probably object to this ; but it is believed that they will appreciate 
the advantages of the system, after they have given it a fair 
trial and have noted the reduction of waste, and changed appear- 
ance of the food, due to the care with which practically every 
meal is prepared and served under the direct supervision of the 
mess steward ; and thoroughly realize that, in case of an excessive 
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mess bill, the records of the commissary steward will show just 
how it happened. These records can be examined at the end of 
each month by each mess treasurer, or the mess treasurers can all 
get together and check the accounts, one against the other, and 
see that the different records have not been confused or juggled. 
And, by comparing notes with other ships using the system, a 
degree of uniformity in the amount of the mess bills would event- 
tally be developed. 

By authority of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, arrange- 
ments can be made to procure from the regular contractors for 
supplies for ships and hospitals, such articles as are covered 
thereby, which may be required. In time, monthly and quarterly 
contracts for staples for officers’ messes can be awarded, and 
deliveries made, in the same manner in which provisions are now 
procured for the general mess. But, for the present, it will be 
best to stick as close to the old system as possible, until the com- 
missary stewards have been thoroughly trained in the matter of 
procuring food required by the officers’ messes; and in order to 
introduce the new system gradually to the mess treasurers and 
stewards, for almost every new scheme is usually viewed with 
acertain amount of suspicion and distrust, at first. Later on, it 
will be thoroughly practicable for the commissary steward to 
take over the officers’ galley, and undertake to deliver the cooked 
food to the officers’ stewards at the galley (or pantry), in accor- 
dance with menus for the day, week, or occasion, with estimated 
cost, previously submitted to the mess treasurers concerned, for 
their approval. Breakfasts can be served in “ combinations ”’ of 
practically equal cost, which can be submitted to the individual 
officers each morning by the mess attendants. But this is looking 
some distance ahead, and there is considerable rough ground to 
be gone over before this point can be reached, unless the com- 
missary steward has had practical experience in this particular 
line of work, before entering the naval service. 

For the present, it will be a sufficient advance ahead, if the 
commissary steward merely acts as purchasing agent, and cus- 
todian of stores until they are to go to the galley or pantry, for 
each officers’ mess. And the advantages gained, for the present, 
will be confined practically to: (1) The feeling that the food is 
cleaner, for officers will know where it comes from. (2) It will 
be more economical because the mess treasurers will know that 
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the food came aboard, and have a complete record of its receipt 
and expenditure; and waste will be reduced to a minimum, 
especially in the galley and pantry. (3) The mess treasurer will 
be in better position to know, at all times, the outstanding liabilities 
of the mess. (4) If the mess bill is excessive, the commissary 
steward’s record will show how it happened. (Most of the 
trouble with messes now is due to the fact that many officers’ 
stewards are ignorant as regards even the simplest system of 
bookkeeping). (5) The food will be better prepared and served: 
and other important details of the mess organization will receive 
closer attention, for this work will be under the personal super- 
vision of the mess steward practically at all times. 

The day before the scheme is put into active operation, the 
following written recommendation can be made to each of the 
mess treasurers of the ship, to advantage, by the supply officer, 
if he is willing to shoulder this additional responsibility, and give 
the scheme a “ fair wind”’: 


(1) It is recommended that you instruct your steward to turn over, 
immediately, all stores on hand in the storerooms and cold storage, to 
Commissary Steward ........ , who will give you receipt for same and 
take charge of the storeroom and cold storage keys. (Itemized and priced 
lists of these stores should also be given to the commissary steward.) 

(2) The mess steward should also be instructed to submit, under your 
supervision, daily lists to Commissary Steward ........ of all stores 
required to be purchased from the supply department ; and he will distribute 
them and take the steward’s receipts therefor. 

(3) For the present the mess treasurer or steward should give Commis- 
sary Steward ........ lists of stores required to be bought ashore from 
day to day, or for a cruise, far enough ahead of time to enable him to make 
purchases to best advantage; and in order that he will be able to provide, 
check up, and stow the provisions, and issue them to the mess steward, 
when required—taking the steward’s receipt therefor, at the time of issue. 
Commissary Steward ........ has been instructed to keep correct accounts 
of all receipts and expenditures, and make every transaction a matter of 
record. These records are a part of the records of the mess, and are open 
for your examination, at all times. 

(4) Two of the drawbacks to performing the duties of mess treasurer 
are: (a) Having officers, at various times during the month, when it occurs 
to them and when and where they can find the mess treasurer, pay their mess 
bill. (b) At times having the responsibility of looking out for a consider- 
able sum of money. To overcome these, it is recommended that you turn 
over all cash on hand, except a small sum which you may consider you re- 
quire for incidentals (except food) of little value, to the supply officer. 
Also give him now, and at the beginning of each month hereafter, a list of 
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the members of your mess, and amounts due from each of them on account 
of mess bills, assessments, or mess entrance fees. These will be collected at 
the pay office. (This has been done for several months, to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned, in the case of the wardroom officers of the New 
York. And, in addition, these officers have paid their laundry, barber, tailor, 
and cigar mess bills in the same manner—getting a receipt and their “ chits,’ 
at the time.) The supply officer will give you a receipt now, for your 
balance; and a receipt for amount received, when it is all collected, or when 
you desire one. Officers’ mess funds will be carried as “cash for safe 
keeping” by the supply officer, as required by Naval Regulations. 

(5) When you require money, the supply officer will take your receipt, 
and give it to you from your mess funds in his custody. When it is 
necessary to reimburse a member on account of his refund of mess bill 
or the value of the mess share, you can give him a written “ memo” order 
on the supply officer for the amount, and the supply officer will carry this 
“memo” and the member’s receipt for the money, as cash, until settle- 
ment with you at the end of the month, or whenever desirable. You should 
continue to keep the same books, and enter each transaction as heretofore. 
Your funds will be returned to you upon demand, or when your accounts 
are being audited. 

‘(6) The supply officer will pay no bills from your mess funds that have 
not been previously submitted to and approved by you; and all bills, when 
practicable, will be paid by check, and receipts for all expenditures will be 
furnished to you for your auditing board. 

(7) Criticisms and suggestions, with reference to this new plan for 
handling the stores and money affairs of the officers’ messes, are cordially 
invited, at all times—as this is the only means whereby the scheme can be 
quickly and successfully worked out. Defects in the system: must be 
pointed out and remedied promptly ; and new ideas put to test, and adopted 
if they are found to be practical. 


A copy of the above recommendation should be given to the 
commissary steward for his information. In addition, the fol- 
lowing instructions can be given to him, in order to get him 
started off right : 


(1) In making purchases for the officers’ messes, your first duty will be 
to “deliver the goods.” To give satisfaction to the messes, it will be 
necessary for you not to “ put it up to” the mess stewards absolutely, to pro- 
vide you with complete lists of what they will require. But you must be 
able to suggest articles which you think they will need, and remind them 
of such items, in case they have overlooked something essential. To do this, 
you must study grocers’ and market price lists, and go over these lists with 
the stewards, when practicable; and also make a note of articles you see 
in the market, and which you think they will need, and get orders for these 
articles when you come aboard, in case they are wanted. 

(2) Keep all stores for each mess separated, at all times, and get 
receipts, at the time, for all stores issued to stewards.’ And if, at any 
time, it is necessary to consolidate the entire quantity of one kind of stores 
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when purchased ashore, you will separate the quantities required for each 
mess, immediately upon delivery aboard; and see that there js no dis- 
crimination or selection of these items as regards quality, but that all 
messes receive the same grade of stores. 

(3) As soon as practicable, you will consolidate all stores in one store- 
room, if it is large enough; but be careful to keep stores for each mess 
separated therein, at all times. 

(4) You will be subject to direct orders from each mess treasurer, and 
all mess stewards will be under you as far as the purchase, care, and issue 
of stores is concerned. 

(5) You will submit all lists of stores to be purchased to the mess 
treasurer concerned, when practicable, before going ashore; and report 
details to him immediately when any question arises—for all hands must 
work together, in the beginning especially, and there must be no out- 
standing misunderstandings. 

(6) You will be careful to see that a priced memo invoice is received 
with each lot of stores delivered to the ship for the officers’ messes; and 
that the mess steward, or other authorized representative (designated by 
the mess treasurer) receipts on the face thereof for the stores, if the 
memo invoice covers delivery for only one mess, and the stores are deliv- 
ered direct to that mess by you when received. If stores for more than 
one mess appear on the same invoice, or all of the delivery is not turned 
directly over to the mess steward, get a separate receipt from each steward 
for stores delivered to him. 

(7) When practicable, it will be best to get a separate invoice from the 
dealers for stores delivered on board for each mess. The dealers regular 
bills covering all memo invoices must be made out separately for each mess, 
and should be in duplicate. 

(8) Where necessary, and where any advantage can be gained by paying 
cash for stores, you will get an itemized, priced, and receipted bill to cover 
the transaction. Cash so expended can be obtained from the mess funds in 
the possession of the supply officer upon your receipt ; but you must submit 
proper receipted vouchers to cover such expenditures as soon as practicable 
after you return aboard ship, and have taken up the stores and vouchers 
in your accounts. 

(9) It will be necessary for you to keep a separate set of stock cards for 
each mess; and a separate card for each item showing date, quantity, and 
value of each receipt and expenditure. In addition, you will keep a book for 
each mess according to the plan shown on top of next page. 

These accounts are part of the official records of the mess concerned; 
should be kept up to date, and ready for examination by the mess treas- 
urers, at all times; and should be completed and submitted to the mess 
auditing boards, at the end of the month. Vouchers for each receipt and 
expenditure should be properly entered in the above book immediately, 
except those to cover stores received from the supply officer, These 
should be entered when submitted at the end of the month, after having 
been verified, as to the quantities, by the unpriced memos which you hold, 
in the form of your copies of receipts given by you during the month, at 
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the time the stores were drawn. Entries upon the stock cards should be 
made daily. Prices of stores from the supply department can be entered 
at the end of the month. 


iS) 


Oe Mesg, U.S) 8.05008... e) DueMbnes: Ge SoSi ai oli 
i. RECEIPTS. $ cts. Sept. EXPENDITURES. $ cts. 
1 Stores on hand, brought 1 To steward, purchased 

forward from last SAROEB Scat Sew spied Tis « 9.00 
teks bi p10. enrs < pms 66.00 Ba - ss 18.00 
2 From John Smith & Co., © Lites cat mess, by trans- 
Pe 9.00 NE i a acai 3.00 
4 From Bell & Co. New- 6 Overboard, unfit for use. 
aah Hes ors ches *h 18.00 (Upon approval of 
From ...... mess, by mess treasurer) ...... 1.00 
TE cs 5's ou 5 08 2.00 etc., etc. 
etc., etc. 30 To steward, supply dept. 
30 From supply officer dur- stores during month .. 10.00 
RUMEMIOMED occ ccs ccc 14.00 Loss, unaccounted for... 1.50 
From ship’s store during Balance on hand at end of 
ME Se asiNevcccass 1.00 WHORE oe eee te sacs te 67.50 





Excess, unaccounted for. 





Total expenditures. .110.00 


Total receipts ...... 110.00 Respectfully submitted : 
Pewamined aid'approved; "9! FO av ie. ( 
ee , U.S: Navy, Commissary Steward, 
Mess Treasurer. U. S. Navy. 


(10) You will designate some man in the supply department to keep your 
keys when you go ashore, to make emergency issues to stewards, in your 
absence—until you have. been able to locate a man on board upon whom you 
can thoroughly rely, to act as your “striker.” But these emergency issues 
must be reduced to a minimum, and mess stewards must be trained to look 
far enough ahead to be able to get their stores while you are on board; 
and you will report to the supply officer promptly all mess stewards who 
do not do this. 

(11) In buying fruit and vegetables, you must impress upon dealers that 
you must have only stores that will keep the longest, and that they are not 
to send the ripest and oldest items, but the freshest, and those calculated to 
keep longest under the conditions to which they will be subjected. In 
issuing these stores, you must select the oldest stock first, or stores 
that will not keep. Issue nothing to the mess stewards that is not edible 
at the time of the issue; and at the same time to try to see that nothing 
spoils on your hands. 

(12) When stores that have been purchased for a mess spoil, you will 
obtain the signature of the mess treasurer concerned, in your book, to 
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cover the loss, before the stores are thrown overboard, if practicable: for 
it is necessary for you to have a proper voucher to cover such loss, and 
charge it to the proper mess. 

(13) If, at any time, you find that one mess is overstocked in any item, 
with the approval of the mess treasurers concerned, you can issue the 
article to another mess, and take the receipt of the mess steward, for same. 
The mess for which the stores so transferred were originally purchased 
will be credited with the value of the stores transferred; and the accounts 
between messes will be adjusted at the end of the month, by transfers of 
cash. This will be done by the mess treasurers, from data obtained from 
your accounts. (These stores should be taken up and expended in the 
messes’ stock cards, like other receipts and expenditures. ) 

(14) If, at any time, you think the steward’s lists will overstock the 
mess, in certain items, and that they will spoil before being used, you will 
submit the list to the mess treasurer concerned, and see if he wants to take 
the risk. 

(15) Each officers’ mess will be charged with only stores that are 
covered by receipts which you hold, given by its treasurer or steward, 
so you can readily see the necessity for obtaining receipts for every pound 
of stores issued; and you will be held accountable for stores not covered 
by proper expenditure vouchers. 

(16) You will contract no bills without the written authority of the 
supply officer; and will see that bills covering all purchases ashore are 
delivered to that officer, before the ship leaves port ; and, when practicable, 
in ample time to enable them to be properly checked up and paid without 
delay. 

The following agreement, in duplicate, should be entered into 
with dealers on shore, with whom it will be to advantage to carry 
accounts. One copy should be left with the dealer, and the other, 
properly signed, retained by the supply officer of the ship: (In 
this connection: All dealers who have had the above scheme for 
providing food for officers’ messes explained to them, appear 
enthusiastic over it, and state that it will not only simplify their 
business with this branch of the navy, and be more satisfactory 
in every way; but that it should also effect a great saving to the 
officers’ messes. Of course, it will require considerable time and 
attention on the part of the commissary stewards to enable them 

to select stores and give the satisfaction that some of the officers’ 
mess stewards now give, but the advantages which will be obtained 
eventually are worthy of the consideration and patience that will 
be required from all hands until such time as the scheme 1s 
operating thoroughly.) 
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WU, Gi Gils. caus eiouinal 
nee | bere eeneeens 
ease coat (ieee 
"Mame of Dealer.) 
cease Be 5; 
Commissary Steward ............ , U. S. Navy, and no other, is hereby 


authorized to open an account with you for the cabin, wardroom, junior 
oficers’ and warrant officers’ messes, on board the U.S. S. ......... 

You will please obtain a receipt for all stores delivered by you to this 
ship, and for each separate mess; and submit your Dill, in duplicate, to 
cover these memoranda invoices, upon short notice, before the ship 
leaves this port. If, at any time, a bill is left unpaid, or any other cause 
for dissatisfaction with this arrangement arises, you will communicate 
direct with the commanding officer, U. S. S. ..........55. If the ship has 
left port, the mail address will be ................eeeee 

Paymaster, U. S. Navy, 
Supply Officer. 

Received a copy. The above arrangement will be satisfactory, and 
the above messes, through this representative, will get stores at lowest 
net cash prices, provided we will be able to collect our bills upon demand. 


ee ee 


(Name of Firm.) 
Per (member of firm, or 
other authorized person). 


In order to most successfully operate the messing proposition 
for all hands on board ship, except, for the present, the chief 
petty officers’ mess, the supply officer should take over the 
officers’ messes to the extent outlined above ; and should be allowed 
an additional pay clerk, for duty in connection with the officers’ 
messes, general mess, and ship’s store—with two commissary 
stewards under him, one for the officers’ messes and one for the 
general mess. A clerk of considerable experience in the naval 
service will be more suitable for this billet, on a large ship, than 
an additional passed assistant, or assistant paymaster, acting as 
“commissary officer,’ for the latter would probably be a young 
man practically new to the service, and he would not be able to 
discharge the duties as well as a man of more sea-going experi- 
ence, who would be in closer touch with both the officers and crew, 
and better able to meet the various complications that are daily 
coming up in connection with the mess proposition aboard ship. 
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These additional pay clerks would also be a means of advancing 
quite a number of deserving chief commissary stewards to warrant 
rank. 

The scheme as outlined above is well worth a trial; for it will 
be found that, with a reasonable amount of care and attention to 
every detail on the part of all hands concerned, at first—it is 
thoroughly practical; and that it will develop quickly to a stage 
where almost unlimited possibilities for improvements over the 
old system are suggested—and it will be found that most of them 
can be materialized. 
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KEEPING THE ACCOUNTS OF OFFICERS’ MESSES 
By PayMasTER B. H. Brooke, U. 5. Navy 





The methods of keeping officers’ mess accounts vary so greatly 
in different ships, and the average officer who is elected to serve 
as mess treasurer has so little experience in keeping money and 
property records that I venture to suggest a set of forms and a 
system for keeping record of mess funds and mess property. 

In preparing the forms, I have tried to make them as simple 
and few as possible, while still affording such full information as 
should be always available: the records will include the following 
accounts : 

Record of members. 

Cash account. 

Steward’s account. 

Mess property account. 

File for bills payable by mess. 


These records will afford at all times information as follows: 

Record of Members.—All members of mess, amounts due from 
each and whether paid or not. 

Cash Account.—All cash transactions and the amount of cash 
on hand. 

Steward’s Account.—All money given the steward by the mess 
treasurer, and amounts credited him when he produces proper 
receipt for his expenditures of it. 

Mess Property Account.—All property owned by the mess, date 
purchased, original cost and the amount by which its value is 
reduced by wear and tear (this should be determined by the mess 
or the treasurer, who charges off 10 per cent or such amount as 
is determined upon each month). 

File for Bills—This should be simply a systematic method for 
keeping together bills owed by the mess (which should be as few 
as possible: pay cash for everything or send a check promptly). 

From these accounts it becomes possible to easily prepare a 
statement showing the condition and value of the mess at the close 
of the month, made out after the form as illustrated. (Form 5.) 

The system proposed will start with: 
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THE ReEcorp oF MEMBERS. Form No, 1 


This form should be a sheet on which are listed at the beginning 
of the month, and as changes occur during the month, the members 
of the mess. The dates for which they owe mess dues, the 
amounts, and a column for initials are fixed in at the time each 
pays his mess bill. This is the starting point, new members are 
added to the list as they report, and a notation made of the date 
and amount due from them; the value of a mess share as shown 
by the last monthly statement of mess should be charged new 
members upon joining ship as the mess entrance fee, and a 
notation of it made. The question of rebate of mess bill, when an 
officer is absent on duty or leave (N. I. 826) should not affect 
this account, but should arbitrarily be paid to him and an ex- 
penditure entry of the amount entered in the cash account only, 


THe CasH Account. Form No. 2 


“The cash account” is the regular form always used, with 
the left-hand side for entries of receipts and the right-hand side 
for expenditures. All money transactions are entered in this 
account at the time when made. At the end of the month the total 
of expenditures is subtracted from the receipts and the balance 
on hand is entered in red ink at bottom of entries on expenditure 
side, and added to them, balances the account. This “cash 
balance on hand” is carried forward to the receipt side of the 
following month’s account as “ received from previous month” 
where it forms the first receipt (debit) entry on left hand page. 


THE STEWaRD’s Account. Form No. 3 


The “steward’s account” is a ledger account in which all 
moneys given him are debited (on left-hand side of page) while 
credit is taken (on right-hand side) in cash account. He should 
be required to account for every cent with receipted bills except 
such small amounts as car fare and news papers which should, 
however, be submitted to the treasurer in a little expense book at 
the same time with his receipted bills when the total amount 
claimed as expended for the mess by him after careful scrutiny, 
is credited to his account. As moneys are advanced to him he 
should be required to write his initials in a column on the same 
line in which his account is debited, which thus becomes a receipt 
for the expenditure. 
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The difference between the total of amounts paid him and the 
amounts credited him for his substantiated expenditures will show 
the amount of mess funds in his possession, and this should be 
returned by him to the treasurer at the end of the month; it is 
then credited in his account as any other payment by him (thus 
balancing his account) and debited in the cash account as a 
receipt. 

Tue Mess Property Account. Form No. 4 

“The mess property account” is a record of each individual 
piece of mess property, listed one under another, showing date 
purchased, from whom, original cost and estimated value at end 
of each month. In arriving at a correct estimated value of mess 
property I have made a practice of carrying it at cost value in the 
first monthly statement after it is bought and thereafter arbitrarily 
reducing its value by about 10 per cent until it reaches 50 per cent 
or such figure as may seem correct. This figure should be a certain 
selling value (in case ship goes out of commission). 


FILE FoR BILLs 

“The file for bills” may be any systematic method of keeping 
unpaid bills. It is most important to know at all times what debts 
are owed by the mess. Such bills may be kept in a big envelope 
or clipped together until paid, when they should be carefully 
preserved as vouchers substantiating expenditures. 

After the accounts have been audited “ the record of members,” 
“the cash account,” and “ the steward’s account,” should be with- 
drawn from front of binder at end of each month and filed in 
back for reference, new pages being opened for each of these at 
the beginning of every month. All receipted bills serving as 
vouchers should at the same time be put away in some suitable 
place for safe keeping. The mess property account, however, re- 
mains in the front of the file as a continuing and more permanent 
record. 

Having kept the above accounts it becomes a very simple matter 
at the end of the month to simply take an inventory of food 
stores and prepare the statement of mess for which Form 6 
illustrates a convenient and simple method. 

The following set of mess accounts, which are those of the 
wardroom mess of the North Carolina for the month of August 
1916 will illustrate the manner in which these methods were 
applied : 
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Commuted rations should be taken up in the cash account in 
full on the receipt side and the charge for provisions purchased 
from the commissary, entered in full on the expenditure side. 

A good file for keeping merchant’s bills neatly and securely is 
essential as when receipted they must serve as vouchers for ex- 
penditures of mess funds and also for pricing many items of the 
inventory at end of month. 

Paymasters checks provide the safest means for forwarding 
money in payment of bills. They should be drawn to the order 
of the mess treasurer in exchange for cash as follows: “ Pay to 
the order of John Smith, treasurer of wardroom mess,” He 
should endorse them after this fashion: 

“Pay to the order of 
The Central Grocery Co., 
John Smith, 
Treasurer of wardroom mess.” 


The check eventually reaches the Treasury Department where it 
becomes a part of the permanent records and is always available 
for reference in case of a question ever arising as to the payment 
of a bill. 

It is an advantage to preserve all inventories in permanent 
form as they are of value as a guide in ordering sea stores. I 
strongly recommend against buying large quantities of sea stores 
from fancy groceries. I have seen officer messes stocked up with 
$600 or $700 worth of stores, deteriorating, which they could buy 
easily in any port visited. Agents of large grocery firms some- 
times induce inexperienced mess treasurers to make this error. 
Depend as much as possible on the general mess stores, thus 
eliminating purchases by steward, and taking advantage of prices 
which are really wholesale prices. 

I consider it an excellent practice however, for the mess treas- 
urer to go ashore and visit the large markets and make purchases 
himself, taking the steward along in order to utilize the latter's 
experience. A quantity of fresh stores may be bought in this way 
to last the mess a week or two weeks. Payment may be made 
by check after the stores are received aboard and checked up, or 
in cash at time of purchase. This “ marketing” will be found to 
prove very interesting. 

The following rubber stamps are suggested as useful to a mess 
treasurer : 
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1. Pay to the order of 


Treasurer of Wardroom Mess. 


U. S. S. Boxer. (Name of ship.) 


2, Please return receipt 
To Treasurer Wardroom Mess 
U. S. S. Boxer, Postmaster, N. Y. 


3. U.S. S. Boxer. (Name of ship.) 
4. Treasurer of Wardroom Mess. 


Dating Stamp. 


on 


6. Audited and found correct, 


eeceesreeereeereeserereseees 
eee eee e ere reer e eee eeeene 


eee eee eer eres ee eee eeeeee 


I would suggest that any mess treasurer desiring to adopt this 
system, inquire of the pay officer of his ship concerning any points 
not made clear. 

Forms similar to those illustrated may be obtained with loose 
leaf binders from The John C. Moore Corporation, Rochester, 
New York, or the Globe Wernecke Company, New York City. 
I believe it would be well for the Navy Department to standardize 
mess accounts by prescribing an official form with full instructions 
for keeping them. 






































U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 


The Institute has experienced a very encouraging 

The and gratifying increase in membership during the past 
Institute year but the great influx of new members naturally 

expected as a result of the enormous expansion of the 
Naval Service has not as yet taken place. ‘ 

We submit that hand in hand with the teaching of the technique 
of the naval profession should go instruction in service ways of 
thinking, service habits, general naval developments, the progress 
and lessons of naval warfare, and the diplomatic relations which 
affect or are affected by the war. Officers responsible for this 
development and training will find that the stimulation of interest 
and enthusiasm will be greatly helped by membership in the Naval 
Institute or by subscription to the PROCEEDINGs. 

The Institute presents material which is of general and educa- 
tional interest to every one in the Naval Service and for that 
reason alone claims the active support of every officer in the service. 

When it is recalled that the net proceeds of the Institute’s Book 
Publication. Department are devoted entirely to the maintenance 
of the quality of the PRocEEDINGs or returned to the entire service 
in the reduction of prices of books and manuals, it will be under- 
stood that “ the advancement of professional and scientific knowl- 
edge in the Navy ”’ still continues as the primary object of the 
U.S. Naval Institute. The Institute is a mutual company in which 
the profits are divided not only among its 3500 members and sub- 
scribers but also among the entire personnel of the Naval Service. 

The ProceEpiINGs are published at a loss of about $5000 per 
year and with the low membership dues it is not expected that the 
PROCEEDINGS can ever become self-supporting. A great increase 
of membership can, however, bring the receipts for the PRocEED- 
INGs to such a point that the expenses will be almost balanced, 
enabling still greater reductions in the selling prices of the Insti- 
tute’s Publications. An increase of membership means also an 
improvement in the quality of the PRroceEpINGs because of the 
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wider literary field and greater quantity of material which will 
be placed at the disposal of the Board of Control. 

The Institute claims for its own: 

All commissioned officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, in- 
cluding those of the Coast Guard, Naval Militia, and Reserve on 
active duty as regular members. 

All officers of other arms and branches of the U. S. Service and 
civilians interested in the naval service as associate members. 

All enlisted men of the regular service as subscribers, the sub- 
scription being the same as dues for members. 

Members are earnestly urged to lend an active hand in the ex- 
pansion of the Institute by doing missionary work among the 
officers of vessels and stations who are not members and among 
the enlisted men who, though interested in the work of the Insti- 
tute, are not subscribers. 

Personal responses by officers interested in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated by the Secretary as it is practically impossible 
to keep in touch with individual members now that the publication 
of the monthly Register has been discontinued. 


The Naval Electrician’s Text-book, Bullard; 
Book revised and rewritten by officers of the Depart- 
Announcements ment of Electrical Engineering, U. S. Naval 
Academy. Volume II is now ready for distri- 

bution. Volume I will be placed on sale in September. 

The Watch Officer’s Manual, Hovey, has been revised, brought 
up to date and greatly enlarged by Lieutenant S. Endel, U. S. 
Navy, and will be ready for distribution in August. 

Mechanical Processes, Danforth, is being revised by its author 
and will be republished in September. 

The Recruit’s Handy Book, U.S. Navy, Fullam, will be printed 
in August corrected to conform with present regulations and in- 
structions and slightly enlarged. 

Naval Construction, Robinson, is also undergoing revision and 
a new edition will be published about September 1, 1917. 


Comment and suggestions relative to the make- 

Suggestions up of the PRocEEDINGs are invited from all mem- 
Invited bers interested in the welfare of the Institute. It is 
believed that the scope of usefulness of the Pro- 
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cEEDINGS to members can be increased and all members are invited 
to assist in this work. Should any topic, on which you think an 
article could well be written, occur to you, send it to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, together with such explanation or comment as may 
appear desirable in order that the intent of the suggestion may be 
clearly understood. The Institute is desirous of obtaining good 
“sea yarns” for publication. It is hoped that any one who can 
spin such a yarn will submit it. 


Since June 16, 1917, 6 regular and 6 associate mem- 
Member- bers have joined the Institute. 


ship Deaths: Captain Volney O. Chase, U.S. Navy, June 
28, 1917; Ensign P. T. Glennon, U. S. Navy, July 13, 
1917. 


The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, postage 

Department prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser through 

having one source of supply for all books, should 

be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes less 

than when obtained from dealers. Bills will be rendered upon 
delivery of books. 


Authors of articles submitted are urged to 

Illustrations furnish with their manuscript any illustrations 

they may have in their possession for such articles. 

The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 

Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 
interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to secure 
them for the Institute. 


The annual dues for 1917 became payable on 

Annual Dues January 1, 1917. It is suggested that dues be paid 
in lump sums covering a period of two to five 

years; this method of payment has advantages for members as 
well as for the Institute and is practiced by a number of mem- 
bers, both regular and associate. Response to this notice will 
save the Institute a considerable sum in stationery and postage. 
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Whole Nos. 145, 146, 147, 149, 155 and 166 of the Pgo- 

Notice cCEEDINGS (March, 1913, June, 1913, September, 1913, 

January-February, 1914, January-February, 191s, and 

November-December, 1916) are exhausted; there are so many 

calls for single copies of these numbers that the Institute offers to 

pay for copies thereof returned in good condition at the rate of 
25 cents per copy. 


All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 
Address of Treasurer informed of the address to which Pro- 
Members ceEEpINGS are to be sent, and thus insure their 
receipt. 
This precaution is now of particular importance as notices of 
changes of station are not now available for the use of the In- 
stitute’s staff. 


Members and subscribers are urged to notify 
Non-receipt of the Secretary and Treasurer promptly of the 
Proceedings non-receipt of PRocEEDINGS, in order that 
tracers may be started. The issue is completed 

by the 10th of each month. 


The attention of authors of articles is called to 

Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other than 

Articles —_ the usual number furnished, can be greatly reduced 

if the reprints are struck off while the article is in 

press. They are requested to notify the Secretary and Treasurer 

of the number of reprints desired when the article is submitted. 
Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors free of charge. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., July 16, 1917. 
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Note— Ship construction in the nations at war is held confidential and 
fo reliable information is available. 


ARGENTINA 


Dry Dock at Puerto Mititar.—The Buenos Aires press announces that 
the great dry dock at Puerto Militar, near Bahia Blanca, Argentina, the 
largest in South America, is completed and has been successfully tested 
under the supervision of a board of officers of the Argentine Navy. At the 
test it is said that everything worked satisfactorily. 

The principal dimensions of the new dock are: Length, 183 meters 
(600 feet) available over the bed; depth, over entrance bottom, 9.75 meters 
(32 feet); width at entrance at base, 35 meters (115 feet); width at 
entrance at top, 36.67 meters (120 feet). This last dimension is said to be 
greater by 3.17 meters than that of the Panama Canal. 

The basin on which the dock is situated has been dredged to a depth of 
10.20 meters (33.5 feet), and the outer port and entrance channel to 
9.75 meters (32 feet).—Nautical Gazette, 28/6. 
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CHILI 


SUBMARINES.—Six submarines, built at Quincy for Great Britain, and 
recently turned over to the Chilian Government in part payment for a war 
ship commandeered by the British Government while under construction 
at the outbreak of the war, were commissioned at the Boston Navy Yard 
July 3. The vessels had been interned, and the transfer of ownership 


was made with the approval of the authorities at Washington—N Y 
Herald, 4/7. P 


CHINA 


ARMED MERCHANTMEN IN CHINESE WATERS.—In view of the coming into 
China of armed merchantmen of different nations, the government has 
drafted a set of regulations concerning their control while in Chinese ports 
These regulations provide that a merchant vessel armed purely for the 
purpose of self-defence will be allowed to sail in the regions which are 
necessary for her passage. An armed merchantman of a belligerent country 
when entering a Chinese port shall file a report through her commander or 
her agents with the customs authorities to the effect that her armaments are 
used purely for self-defence. When such a report is sent in, the customs 
shall make an inspection to ascertain if the armaments and the quantity of 
ammunition are limited to the use of self-defence; whether the crew of 
the vessel are just the same as those which she used to carry before; 
whether the routes which she passed through are the same routes which 
she used to travel before, and whether her passengers are not organized 
bodies of soldiers or sailors. The customs authorities shall admit the 
vessel if she can fulfill all the conditions according to the regulations, 
After admitting her, they shall report to the Central Government. When 
an armed merchantman leaves a port, the Consul of the country to which 
she belongs shall send a written document to the customs guaranteeing 
that the armaments she carries are used for self-defence. The Chinese 
Government reserves to itself the right to judge which armaments are 
suitable for self-defence and which are used for aggressive purposes.— 
Shipping Illustrated, 23/6. 


FRANCE 


SUBMARINE BurEAU.—A special submarine department was created at the 
Ministry of Marine, by a decree signed by President Poincaré June 20, 
Rear Admiral M. B. G. J. Merveilleux du Vignaux has been placed at its 
head.—N. Y. Herald, 21/6. 


MercHANT Marine.—The resolution adopted by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties calling for the work of increasing the French merchant marine and 
the placing of it under control of one department was accepted June 23 
by the government and voted by a show of hands. The resolution, signed 
by 44 members of the Merchant Marine Committee, invited the government 
to centralize the work of building, buying and chartering merchant ships, a 
task which has been up to the present divided among several ministers. _ 

Louis Nail, Under Secretary for the Mercantile Marine, answering 
criticisms, said the French merchant fleet was 2,500,000 tons at the begin- 
ning of the war and since that time had lost 560,000 tons, 460,000 by acts 
of war. During the same period 680,000 tons had been built or bought and 
another 140,000 was on the stocks, so that the fleet was actually greater now 
than before the war. Secretary Nail then pointed out that Germany had 
lost 2,500,000 tons, 50 per cent of its entire fleet, and declared that reports 
that Germany was building hundreds of ships were mere bluff. 

Deputy Bouisson said the merchant fleet was in a dangerous situation, and 
that it was due to the government’s inertia. He said that ships must be 
built at once or France would not be able to feed herself. The deputy 
declared that the question took precedence over all others, even that of 
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effectives, and that England preferred to lend France ships and build for 
herself. He concluded by demanding that the government insist upon the 
Allies giving France the help they owe her. ' 

Premier Ribot then mounted the tribune. He said he recognized that the 
situation was not satisfactory, but he pointed out the difficulties in buying 
ships. Commissioner Tardieu had bought some in America and had asked 
the French shipowners to buy others, but the Premier said that he must 
admit that they were slow about it. The question of paying cash was 
another difficulty, and while it would be better to build, he declared that the 
nation’s activity must be concentrated on the manufacture of munitions. 
In addition, raw materials were scarce and skilled labor insufficient. 

Minister of Subsistence Violette said that as there was no longer a press- 
ing need of ships to import cereals, the desire of the chamber to place the 
merchant marine under one control could be gratified. He said that he 
would not raise the question of confidence as the debate was not political_— 
N.Y. Times, 24/6. 


GERMANY 


Tue Hicu Sea Fieet.—The singular character which the maritime war 
has assumed in consequence of Germany’s misuse of submarine weapons 
is tending more and more to efface the main battle fleets and focus attention 
on a phase of the operations which, if history be a safe guide, cannot of 
itself lead to conclusive results. To most people any allusion to the German 
fleet at once conjures up a picture of a host of submarines scouring the 
seas in search of prey. In short, there is an increasing tendency to forget 
that the backbone of German naval power—the high sea fleet, with its 
squadrons of battleships and cruisers, remains unbroken. For this reason 
the material strength and efficiency of the enemy’s battle fleet continues to 
be the subject of paramount importance to the earnest student of naval 
affairs. It would be a dangerous error to conclude that, because Germany 
for the time being is limiting her naval activity to the submarine guerre de 
course, she has finally abandoned the hope of restoring her fortunes by 
dealing a heavy blow at the foundations of British naval supremacy. We 
have no warrant for any such assumption. Indeed, the very fact that the 
German press now affects to make light of the British blockade, while 
Admiral von Capelle speaks of the capital ship as being no longer “ indis- 
pensable,” causes one to suspect that the present lull may be the prelude 
to great, and possibly decisive, developments in the naval area. It is well 
not to forget that on the eve of the Battle of Jutland the German press 
was full of inspired statements regarding the supremacy of the submarine 
and the inutility of large armored ships. 

During the opening months of the war the strength and composition of 
the high sea fleet were known with tolerable accuracy. In these days great 
ships of war can neither be improvised nor built at short notice, and there- 
fore the power of the German battle fleet must have remained practically 
constant for a long period. Its first reinforcement came with the com- 
pletion of the Kronprinz, the fourth and last unit of the Koenig class, in 
February, 1915. The next two battleships, Ersatz Worth and T, were not 
due to enter service until the summer of 1916, though their construction 
was, no doubt, accelerated. Both were to have been commenced before 
August, 1913, but according to a statement by Admiral Witschel, quoted 
in the Neueste Nachrichten of April 5, 1914, the keel of the Ersatz Wérth 
was not laid at the Schichau yard in Danzig until February 18, 1914. Under 
the ordinary programme for 1914, only one battleship, Ersatz Kaiser Fried- 
rich III, was projected. As regards new battle cruisers, the Derflinger 
was finishing her trials on the eve of war, the Liitzow was expected to 
be ready by the following April, and the Hindenburg—Ersatz Hertha—was 
on the stocks at Wilhelmshaven, where she had been laid down in July, 1913. 
The Ersatz Victoria Luise, belonging to the 1914 programme, would in the 
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ordinary course of events have come into service during the first half 
of 1917. The battle cruiser position is, however, somewhat obscure, Accord 
ing to the German press the Hindenburg was launched in July, 1915 It 
this date was correct the vessel must have been considerably delayed: but 
it would clearly be unwise to attach much importance to such naval infor- 
mation as is gratuitously furnished by the well-drilled German newspapers 
From the same source we learn that the launching of the Bismarck. de. 
scribed as a sister-ship to the Hindenburg, took place last April, This 
vessel would appear to be the battle cruiser laid down as the Ersatz Victoria 
Luise, but here again the date of her launching should be accepted with al] 
reserve. 

Such meager evidence as we do possess indicates that the construction 
of the larger types of men-of-war has not been pressed with particular 
energy during the war. At the same time, there is little beyond rumor 
and conjecture to go upon, and the actual nature and extent of the work 
accomplished in the German dockyards since August, 1914, is a sealed book. 
It is known, of course, that a great number of submersible craft have been 
built. The question is, whether the very extensive resources of the national 
shipbuilding industry have been completely monopolized by this class of 
work, or whether the construction of capital ships, cruisers, etc., has con- 
tinued side by side with the output of submarines. Most of the confident 
assertions that have been made as to the alleged suspension of battleship 
construction in Germany arise from ignorance of the facilities which exist 
for that purpose. Few who are familiar with the remarkable growth of 
the German shipbuilding industry in recent years will demur to the state- 
ment that the yards are capable of a vast output of tonnage, or that sub- 
marine building, even on a phenomenally large scale, would not necessarily 
keep them fully employed, to the exclusion-of every other class of work. 
In the latter part of August, 1914, when the Reichstag formally voted an 
emergency navy credit, the spokesmen of the principal parties observed 
that they were, in effect, giving the naval authorities a blank cheque. It was 
also evident, even from the heavily censored reports of the proceedings, 
that a large shipbuilding programme had been recommended by Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz, who was then Secretary of the Navy. At that date, 
when the submarine had not yet cut a conspicuous figure in the war, the 
proposed new construction probably harmonized with the conventional 
ideas then prevailing, which gave the capital ship pride of place in the 
naval hierarchy. Hence there are reasonable grounds for believing that 
important additions to the armored and cruising strength of the fleet were 
contemplated early in the war. Whether any new large vessels were actually 
begun can only be surmised. It would, however, be rash to assume the 
contrary in the absence of proof, and in naval circles here the view is 
held that the high sea fleet to-day does, in fact, include heavy ships 
which have been built since the outbreak. Against these must be set the 
losses that undoubtedly were incurred in the Jutland engagement. Ger- 
many has been at special pains to conceal the extent to which her forces 
suffered in that action, but her belated admission of the Liitzow’s end, 
which previously had been denied, showed what reliance could be placed in 
official statements emanating from Berlin. In Admiral Jellicoe’s sober 
and conservative estimate the enemy’s loss was reckoned at two dread- 
noughts and one older battleship, “seen to sink,” while one dreadnought 
and two battle cruisers were “seen to be so severely damaged as to render 
it extremely doubtful if they could reach port.” As, however, with the 
exception of the Liitzow and Pommern, the names of the sunken capital 
ships were withheld by the enemy, they cannot be deleted. ; 

At the declaration of war the German fleet included 37 serviceable 
battleships, with three others building, giving a total of 40. Of this number 
20 belonged to the pre-dreadnought era, and were divided into two 
practically homogeneous groups—the first, comprising the 10 ships of the 
Kaiser Friedrich and Wittelsbach classes; the second, made up of the 
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schweig and Deutschland classes. Among the dreadnought fleet there 
mity of design, no fewer than five classes being represented. 


= f 
ess unifor y 
ba all practical purposes, however, these ships can be placed in three 


groups, since the points of difference between the Nassau and the Helgoland 


on the one hand, and the Kaiser and Kénig on the other, are not too pro- 
nounced to admit of their being bracketed together, leaving the ships of 
the Ersatz Worth class to form the third group. Adopting this method of 
classification, and assuming that all the vessels under construction in 
August, 1914, have since been completed, the present battleship strength of 
the high sea fleet may be tabulated as follows: 
Ships Tons Knots Guns 
ee 3s ys» 13, 850-1 1,800 18 Four 9.4-inch. 
Fourteen 6-inch. 
(Eighteen.) 


I SS 13,200 18-19 Four 11-inch. 
Fourteen 6.7-inch. 
te ts a sle.o,b%s «,¢ Ly QOOr22,500 19-21 Twelve 11-inch.f 


Twelve 6-inch.t 
Twelve 12-inch.+ 
Fourteen 6-inch.7 


ee sieraScko15+,0« n0'¢'s's 24,7 00-2500 20-23 Ten 12-inch. 
Fourteen 6-inch. 
rested. s warde)s 919%); 2a OOO 21 Eight 15-inch. 


Sixteen 6-inch. 
*Excluding Pommern, sunk at Jutland. +t Four ships. 


The present strength of the battle cruiser fleet is more difficult to esti- 
mate. It bore the brunt of the fighting at Jutland, and few people outside 
Germany believe that its losses on that occasion were confined to a single 
ship, the Littzow. The Seydlitz is reported to have gone down, and there is 
some doubt as to the fate of the Derflinger. Another vessel, the Von der 
Tann, which is noted in most non-German calculations of naval losses as 
having disappeared at the end of December, 1914, has certainly not been 
observed at sea on any subsequent occasion. Still, it is better to err on 
the safe side by continuing to credit the enemy with every vessel of the 
loss of which there is no positive confirmation. As the Liitzow is the only 
one of which this can be said, the German battle cruiser fleet may be 
assumed to consist of the following ships: 


Tons Knots Guns 
Von der Tann..........19,400 28 Eight 11-inch. 
Ten 6-inch. 
PORE 3) 8620 2) 0020.5 23,000 28 Ten 11-inch. 
Twelve 6-inch. 
Nn OO A A 25,000 28 Ten 11-inch. 
: Twelve 6-inch. 
Derflinger .............26,600 26.5 Eight 12-inch. 
: Twelve 6-inch. 
Hindenburg )..........28,000 28 Eight 12-inch.* 
as 55. | caediea Dike rhlsG wou’ Twelve 6-inch. 


*Armament only approximate. Both ships have been reported as carrying 15-inch 
guns, but this cannot be confirmed. 


In armored cruisers of the old type, Germany has lost so heavily that she 
Now possesses but one which can be classed as effective. This is the Roon, 
of 9500 tons and 21.5 knots, armed with four 8.2-inch and ten 6-inch guns. 
The two still older ships, Prinz Heinrich and Bismarck, have little if any 
fighting value. Of the 34 light cruisers that were available at the begin- 
ning of the war, 15 have been sunk, but most, if not all, of these losses 
appear to have been replaced, and 30 is probably too conservative an esti- 
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mate for the present total. Most of them are vessels of 4350 

with speeds ranging from 26 to 30 knots, and a batteey. ae Beno — 
The principal defect of this class lies in the feeble armament, though it * 
quite possible that the latest types have been given heavier guns to some 7 
them to meet the British cruisers on a more equal footing. Nothing i 
more extraordinary than the way in which the 4.1-inch gun was retained 
as the primary weapon of all German light cruisers launched between 1 
and 1914, notwithstanding that the vast majority of similar vessels built 
abroad in the same period were armed with guns of much greater power 
This mistake, for such it proved to be, has cost the Germans dear, On 
almost every occasion that their small cruisers have come into action they 
have been crushed by the superior weight of fire brought to bear upon them 
by our own well-armed vessels of this type. This painful yet invariable 
experience may have caused the German authorities to amend their views 
and give the newer light cruisers the means of replying more effectively 
to the deadly 6-inch gun. But if lacking in offensive power, they are stoutly 
protected, all ships since the Kolberg class having at least 4 inches of vertical 
armor over their vitals, in conjunction with protective decks and specially 
broad coal bunkers in way of boilers and engines. In speed, too, they are 
inferior only to the Arethusa type. An important feature of these German 
ships is their large coal capacity. The Breslau can stow 1200 tons, while 
the Karlsruhe class had bunker space for 1560 tons. Their cruising radius 
is therefore very considerable. Of the new vessels completed since the war, 
only the Wiesbaden, Elbing, Frankfurt, and Emden have been publicly 
specified, and the last two are already sunk. 

In the summer of 1914 the German destroyer establishment numbered 
149 boats completed and 17 building, this last figure including the 12 of the 
1914 programme, comprising the series G 37-42 and V 43-48. That large 
increases have since been made is indicated by the fact that among the 
enemy destroyers sunk recently were the G 85 and G &8, which, if the usual 
annual programme of 12 boats had been adhered to, would not have been 
laid down until 1918. Although the war has made serious gaps in the 
original flotilla, with so many new craft passing into service its strength 
must have been not only maintained, but greatly augmented, and to-day 
may safely be reckoned as between 160 and 180 boats. The latest German 
destroyers are of a much more powerful design than the type of 1914 
Their speed is at least 35 knots, and in place of the comparatively feeble 
armament of the earlier boats, they carry three 4.1-inch 35-pounder guns, 
besides four or five torpedo tubes. 

The foregoing analysis of the high sea fleet, as it exists to-day, does not 
claim to be more than approximate. As, however, it is based on the latest 
official statistics available just before the war, and on such items of trust- 
worthy information as have been forthcoming since, it may be accepted as 
a fairly reliable guide to the German naval forces at the present moment. 
If the various types and classes are grouped in squadrons on the system that 
obtained at the outbreak of war, as may well be the case, the high sea fleet 
is now composed substantially as follows: 


Fleet Flagship: Friedrich der Grosse 


First SQUADRON Second SQUADRON THIRD SQUADRON 
Ostfriesland Kaiser Bayern * 
Thiringen Kaiserin Sachsen * 
Helgoland Konig Albert Baden * 
Oldenburg Prinzregent Luitpold Schlesien 
Rheinland Konig Deutschland 
Nassau Grosser Kurfiirst Hannover ‘ 
Westfalen Markgraf Schleswig-H olstein 
Posen Kronprinz Lothringen 


* Reported names of battleships built as “Ersatz Worth,” “T,” and “ Ersatz Kaiser 
Friedrich III,” respectively. 
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FourTH SQUADRON FirtH SQUADRON 
Braunschweig Mecklenburg 
Elsass Schwaben 
Preussen Zihringen 
Hessen Wettin 
Wittelsbach 


Kaiser Barbarossa 
K. Wilhelm der Grosse 
Kaiser Wilhelm IT 


In reserve: Kaiser Friedrich 111, Kaiser Karl der Grosse. 


CRUISER SQUADRONS (AUFKLARUNGSCHIFFFE ) 


BATTLE CRUISERS LIGHT CRUISERS 

it naa A ieee * ie Da nt ili ia AD Neri be TARR Toke Ses S= 
Hindenburg Emden Pillau Danzig Arkona 
Bismarck * Frankfurt Stralsund Liibeck Medusa 
Derflinger Regensburg Strassburg Miinchen Amazone 
Seydlitz Graundenz Augsburg Berlin Thetis 
Moltke Ersatz Niobe Kolberg Hamburg Nympbhe 
Vonder Tann Ersatz Gazelle Stuttgart Niobe 

Ersatz Thetis Stettin Gazelle 


Ersatz Nymphe 


DESTROYER FLOTILLAS 
About 180 Torpedo-boat Destroyers (Grosse Torpedo-boote). 


*Doubtful if completed at this date. 


It should be noted that every vessel shown in these tables was either 
completed, building, or authorized prior to the war. It is, of course, prac- 
tically certain that some of the ships named in the various squadrons have 
now ceased to exist; but, on the other hand, their places may have been 
taken by later, and consequently more powerful, vessels. Certainly there 
is nothing exaggerated in this picture of the massed strength of the 
German fleet. Its main force consists of 20 dreadnought battleships, the 
oldest of which was launched in 1908. Their displacements range from 
18900 to 28,000 tons, and they carry between them 214 heavy guns of 
-inch to 15-inch caliber. In the matter of armor protection, their figure 
of merit is, in general, rather higher than that of contemporary British 
battleships, though the latter have a slight advantage in the speed average. 
The six battle cruisers, assuming all of them to be afloat, represent a total 
of 52 heavy guns of 11-inch and 12-inch caliber. They do not compare well 
in armament with our corresponding types, and their speed appears to be 
somewhat inferior, but they are more heavily armored, and are reputed to 
be extremely steady gun platforms. Of the 19 pre-dreadnought battleships 
named in the tables, the nine which comprise the Braunschweig-Deutschland 
class must still be considered useful ships, for a squadron of them was 
present at Jutland, the Pommern, a unit of it being sunk in the night by 
destroyer attack. In armament, protection and speed they are certainly 
equal to any of our battleships previous to the King Edward class. The 
fighting value of the 10 older ships which form the Kaiser Friedrich- 
Wittelsbach class is considerably less, but in all the essential tactical ele- 
ments they will bear comparison with our Majestics or Oceans. 

Such is the fleet which Germany continues to hold in reserve, and which 
she may at any moment elect to throw into the scales. It is, indeed, her 
last card, and many people believe that it will not be played until the 
failure of the submarine campaign becomes too plain for concealment. 
Another compelling motive might, however, obtrude itself in the form of a 
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military defeat of such magnitude as to render some spectacular suce 
in another direction absolutely necessary to counteract the spread of a 
weariness among the German people. In any case, the high sea fleet is he 
a factor that can safely be ignored. The quality of its material js unques- 
tionably good. Perhaps in no other navy has so much attention been 
bestowed upon those technical minutiz which, difficult as they are to 
evaluate on paper, nevertheless make up the sum of battle efficiency. The 
problems arising from the remarkable development which has taken place 
within recent years in marine engineering, ordnance, and high explosives 
and which collectively have caused a drastic modification in fleet tactics 
have nowhere been the subjects of more earnest study than in German nayal 
circles. The results of this close mental application to the scientific details of 
naval warfare have made themselves visible throughout the present cam- 
paign. Whatever we may think of the Teuton’s cynical violation of all 
ethical principles, it is not to be gainsaid that the weapons he puts to such 
questionable uses are formidable to the last degree. The efficiency of his 
torpedoes and mines is attested every day. The quality of his guns and 
marksmanship, if not so uniformly good, was seen to advantage in the initial 
stage of the Battle of Jutland, before the less reliable human element on his 
side had.been shaken by the return fire of our vessels. The same action also 
proved the robust construction of the German ships, many of which endured 
extremely heavy punishment without being placed hors de combat. 

In the case of a fleet which has to keep the sea continuously, a certain 
percentage of its ships must always be absent through one cause or another. 
For this reason the British squadrons in the North Sea cannot be per- 
petually at their maximum strength, and, in point of fact, the absence of the 
Queen Elizabeth and the Australia reduced the strength of our fast 
divisions at the Battle of Jutland by more than 13 per cent, according to 
Admiral W. H. Henderson. On the other hand, the German fleet, which 
spends practically the whole of its time in port, is free from this disability, 
and can emerge at any selected moment with every ship in its place. Thus 
its actual strength in battle must be reckoned as equivalent to the full 
effective establishment. The fact that the high sea fleet has been “ con- 
tained” for nearly three years by our superior naval forces and has thus 
been deprived of sea room for cruising, maneuver and training purposes, 
can hardly have failed to affect its fighting efficiency. To what extent this 
has deteriorated we can only conjecture, but the experience of past wars 
has shown that prolonged spells of inactivity in port rarely fail to under- 
mine the moral of all ranks, even though the ships themselves be kept in 
first-class condition. A significant statement was made by Admiral von 
Capelle, the present Naval Secretary, in his recent speech before the 
Reichstag, when, answering some unrecorded interpellations, he admitted 
that although “the relations between officers and men were, generally 
speaking, good, naturally there was a little touchiness due to war strain.” 
We may be sure that this did not tell the whole story; but in the absence 
of something more substantial than rumor it would be idle to indulge in 
speculation as to the present state of discipline in the German Navy. The 
impression created by a series of incidents in the Jutland engagement was 
that the German personnel displayed coolness and professional skill of a 
high order so long as they had not come under a really effective fire; but 
that the moment this occurred they lost their nerve, became flurried and 
inclined to panic, and generally exhibited the shortcomings which have 
always been regarded as inseparable from the short-service system of 
manning. Most notable was the sudden falling-off in the accuracy of the 
German fire whenever their line was “straddled” by our salvos. It is 
difficult not to see in this phenomenon a striking confirmation of the view 
widely held before the war by persons familiar with the German naval 
service—namely, that though the material was excellent and the organi- 
zation humanly perfect, the men were inferior to British bluejackets in 
most of the qualities that distinguish true seamen—The Engineer, 15/6. 
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Tue GERMAN Hic Sea Fieer Anp Its Bases.—It was quite in keeping 
with German methods that the first stage in the building up of a great naval 
organization should have been the establishment of dockyards and bases 
long before there were ships to use them. As early as 1854 plans were 
framed for founding at Wilhelmshaven a sea arsenal which, in the words of 
a contemporary memorandum, was to “ rival, if not surpass, the dockyards 
of Portsmouth and Toulon.” At that date Prussia as a naval power was 
negligible in comparison with Great Britain and France, and many more 
years were to elapse before the nation became reconciled to the prospect 
of assuming the heavy burdens inseparable from the Government’s am- 
hitious schemes of naval expansion. In 1855 the first sod was cut at 
Wilhelmshaven, and fourteen years later the work was brought to comple- 
tion, at an expenditure of three millions sterling. The development of Kiel 
is rather more recent. Until 1864 it was in Danish possession, though 
Prussia had for a long time cast envious eyes on this magnificent harbor, 
and its acquisition was not the least of the motives which inspired her to 
attack Denmark. Immediately after the war the headquarters of the 
Prussian Navy were transferred from Danzig to Kiel, and no time was lost 
in converting the latter into a naval port of the first rank. Although it is 
still nominally the premier base, or “ Reichskriegshafen,” of the Imperial 
Marine, Kiel dockyard has steadily declined in importance since German 
naval power began to gravitate towards the west, and its building and 
repairing facilities are now inferior to those of Wilhelmshaven. 

The German coast has a total length of 918 miles, of which little more 
than one-fifth fronts the North Sea, yet it is along this short stretch of 
seaboard, from Emden to the Danish frontier, that Germany has concen- 
trated the greater part of her naval resources. Nature has done little to 
help her here. The coast is bare and exposed, infested with sand banks, 
and without any natural harbors worthy of the name, while the estuaries 
can be kept free for navigation only by continuous dredging. 

Wilhelmshaven.—Witlhelmshaven lies 14 miles up the Jade River, and 
is approached by a narrow channel in which two powerful dredges are 
always at work. It was opened as a dockyard in June, 1860, since then 
many extensions have brought its total area up to 5,300,000 square meters. 
In consequence of the tidal conditions, which are abnormal in this section, 
it was found necessary to construct an elaborate system of sluice gates in 
order to render feasible the entrance and departure of deep draft ships 
at all times and seasons. The two main locks have a length of 980 feet, 
sufficient to accommodate any vessel likely to be built in the near future, 
though if warship dimensions continue to increase at the rate they have in 
the last ten years these locks may eventually prove too small for the pur- 
pose. They constitute what is known as No. 3 Einfahrt, and until recently 
it was only possible for vessels of the “ Dreadnought” type to pass in 
and out of the yard through these gates. Shortly before the war, however, 
another channel was cut between the dockyard and the bay (No. 1 
Hinfahrt), with locks large enough to take any ship up to 1000 feet in 
length. There is a third entrance (No. 2 Einfahrt) used by smaller vessels. 
No. 3 “ Einfahrt ” opens into the fitting-out basin, or “ Ausriistungshafen,” 
whence an inner channel, spanned by a swing-bridge, leads to the “ Bau- 
hafen.” On this front the four building slips, two of which are nearly 
700 feet in length, the third and fourth being 350 feet and 300 feet respec- 
tively. Adjacent to the same basin are seven graving docks. The three 
largest are uniform in size, viz., 625 feet long, 100 feet broad, and 36 feet 

ep; three others are each 580 feet long and the smallest is 380 feet. Two 
new docks to take vessels up to 800 feet were understood to be under 
construction in 1914, and may now be completed. Furthermore, the yard 
possesses one floating dock with a lifting capacity of 35,000 tons, and five 
smaller docks of the same type. A network of railway lines links up 
every part of the establishment. In June, 1914, the employees numbered 
10,748, and 36 naval officers were connected with the various departments 
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Apart from naval construction and repairs, Wilhelmshay, 
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modern construction, cover a large area of ground, and are equipped with 
the latest machinery, a good deal of the old plant having been replaced 
between 1908-11 at an estimated cost of £750,000. In the “ Kohlen-Hafen” 
there are wharves equipped with Temperley transporters where eight ships 
can be coaled simultaneously. Inside this coaling basin is the terminus 
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GERMAN NAVAL DOocKYARDS 


of the Ems-Jade Canal, which connects Wilhelmshaven with Emden. The 
strategical importance of this waterway is, however, very small, as it is 
too shallow to be navigated by sea-going vessels. Rumors of its enlarge- 
ment to admit of the passage of torpedo craft have been current since the 
war, but cannot be verified. 
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Wilhelmshaven itself has always been regarded with particular rid 
by the Germans as a triumph of engineering skill and as the best pe 2 i 
dockyard in the world. In the present war it has naturally eat 
great importance as the principal war base of the High Sea fleet. It wa 
there that Admiral Scheer’s battered squadrons returned after the Jutland 
engagement, and where, a day or two later, the Kaiser delivered his 
flamboyant oration on the “victory” to the massed crews of the warshi s 
in harbor. A fleet of considerable size might lie comfortably inside the 
capacious basins, and be absolutely safe from molestation by hostile torpedo 
craft. The locks are specially designed to allow ships to pass in and 
out with the minimum of delay, and as a rule a whole squadron can leave 
the harbor at one tide. There is, of course, this serious drawback that 
extensive damage to the main sluices would effectually imprison whatever 
large vessels happened to be inside. 


It need hardly be said, however, that the defences of Wilhelmshaven are 
on a scale commensurate with its importance. Wangerooge, a small island 
commanding the mouth of the Jade, is armed with batteries of heavy guns, 
and there are other powerful defences on the mainland, so disposed that 
their guns can sweep the narrow and tortuous fairway. Even if these 
defences did not exist it is doubtful if a hostile force could make its way 
up the river without experiencing disaster from the treacherous and con- 
stantly shifting sands with which it is encumbered. To familiarize German 
naval officers with the peculiar difficulties of this region there is an immense 
model of the Jade River and Bay, housed in a special building in the 
dockyard precincts. This model, which is composed of sand and mud, 
faithfully reproduces every feature of the Jade fairway. By an ingenious 
contrivance it is possible to reproduce with perfect accuracy the ebb and 
flow of the tides, etc., in such a way that prospective navigators can make 
themselves thoroughly conversant ‘with the snares and pitfalls they are 
likely to encounter in these waters. 

Cuxhaven.—Another port which within the last few years has become 
an important naval station is Cuxhaven. By arrangement with the Ham- 
burg-Amerika Line, naval vessels made free use of the anchorage, dock- 
ing, and coaling facilities established by the company for its mercantile 
steamers. Men-of-war belonging to the North Sea squadrons and flotillas 
were frequently sent here to relieve the congestion at Wilhelmshaven, 
where suitable anchorage room for ships of deep draft was sometimes 
at a premium. Since the outbreak of war, it is understood, a 35,000-ton 
floating dock has been brought down the river from the Blohm and Voss 
yards at Hamburg and moored off Cuxhaven for the reception of damaged 
warships. There is a mine and torpedo base at Groden, two miles higher 
up the river. The new harbor at Cuxhaven, completed in 1901 at a cost 
of £350,000, has a depth of 27 feet at low water. Near at hand are well- 
fitted repair shops and coaling wharves. The mouth of the Elbe is very 
strongly fortified, as befits its high strategical importance, for Cuxhaven, 
besides being the deep water port of Hamburg, also covers the North Sea 
terminus of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, which joins the Elbe at Brunsbiittel, 
about 17 miles up the river. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal—The popular conception of this canal as the 
favored refuge of the enemy’s battlefleet need not, of course, be taken 
seriously, though it unquestionably exercises a profound infiuence on the 
general scheme of naval strategy. It brings the North Sea and the Baltic 
within a few hours’ distance of each other, and enables warships of every 
type to pass to and fro between the two seas unobserved by hostile eyes and 
regardless of weather conditions. Each end is guarded by strong outlying 
fortifications. The excavation of the canal began in 1887, and was com- 
pleted in 1895, the cost being £7,800,000. It has a total length of 6134 miles, 
with eleven sidings, and is spanned by two railway bridges, at Grtinenthal 
and Levensau, at a height of 138 feet above the surface; two railway 
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ridges, at Taterspfahl and Rendsburg, and two drawbridges for 


a amary trafic, at Rendsburg and Holtenau. Large vessels can pass 


through at a speed of 10 knots, smaller vessels at 15 knots, and from seven 
to ten hours are occupied in the passage, according to the size of the ship. 

The value of the waterway for naval purposes may be judged from the 
fact that, by this route, Kiel is only 80 nautical miles from Wilhelms- 
haven, whereas prior to its completion vessels had to make the difficult 


voyage through the Great Belt and round the Skaw, a distance of 530 miles. 
Ten years ago it became evident that warship dimensions were increasing 
far more rapidly than had been foreseen when the canal was built, and that 
unless steps were taken to enlarge the passage it would soon become 
inaccessible to the most important units of the fleet. Accordingly, in 1907, 
the new task was begun. It proved more costly and difficult than the 
original work, but was practically finished in June, 1914, a few weeks before 
the outbreak of war. The cost approximated to £11,150,000. At Holtenau 
and Brunsbiittel, new locks of greatly increased dimensions were built near 
the old ones, and as the latter can still be used by ships of moderate size, 
the operation of passing the fleet into and out of the canal has been con- 
siderably facilitated, the actual reduction in time for a fleet of 16 battle- 
ships being six hours. Four very large turning places were also excavated, 
having a width of 984 feet, so that, if necessary, a whole squadron of 
vessels could turn completely round and retrace its course. Several of 
the old bridges had to be reconstructed, and in connection with this work 
great difficulty was caused at Rendsburg by repeated landslides. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions of the canal before 
and after the enlargement: 
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At the Brunsbiittel, or North Sea, terminus of the canal there is a 
coaling basin, 1700 feet long and 680 feet wide. Large stocks of coal were 
kept here, and there is an up-to-date coaling plant. It may be added that 
the canal locks are of extremely massive construction. In all probability 
they could endure a heavy bombardment without suffering serious damage, 
while bombs of the kind usually dropped by aircraft would be practically 
innocuous. 

Heligoland.—The island of Heligoland, although it does not rank as a 
great naval base, is of sufficient importance to call for mention. In the 
present campaign it is used as an advance post by the German light forces. 
At the time of its cession to Germany, in 1890, it was expected that 
Heligoland would entirely disappear in the course of 50 years or so, 
owing to the rapidity with which the sea was eating into the soft limestone 
foundations of the island, and it has since been suggested that this con- 
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sideration had something to do with the readiness of 

Government to relinquish the place, in spite of its ob 
importance. Germany, however, was not disposed to allow 
tion to crumble away beneath her feet. Large sums of m 
on the erection of breakwaters and sea-walls, the first 
demolished almost as soon as they had been built by t 
violent gales for which the “ wet triangle” is notorious. But the 
engineers persevered, and finally, after more than ten years of incessant 
labor, succeeded in arresting the process of erosion. They then Proceeded 
to reclaim a large tract of foreshore at the southern extremity of the 
island and enclosed it by two moles, the position of which is shown on the 
accompanying diagram. The west mole is 650 yards, the east mole 
yards in length. The artificial harbor thus created offers a perfectl 
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There is a small but well found dockyard with two pontoon docks for 
torpedo craft, together with repair shops, magazines, and coaling wharves. 
The island is protected by powerful batteries on the ‘“ Oberland,” or 
plateau, the gun positions being quite invisible from the sea. Large sub- 
terranean magazines have been excavated for ammunition and provisions, 
and everything possible has been done in other directions to render the 
fortress independent of outside aid for a prolonged period. 

Emden.—The only other naval station of any importance on the North 
Sea littoral is Emden. Harbor works of considerable magnitude were 
undertaken here a few years ago, ostensibly for commercial purposes, 
though their strategical value in war was emphasized in the German press, 
and immediately after their completion Emden became the headquarters 
of a mine-laying and torpedo flotilla. In former years the port was a 
prosperous shipbuilding center, but the rivalry of Hamburg and Bremen 
had an adverse effect on this local industry and the principal yard, known 
as the “ Nordsee-Werke,” went into liquidation. In 1912, however, it was 
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taken over by the Hugo Stinnes syndicate and thoroughly modernized, 
and shortly before the war was engaged in building large merchant 
steamers. The inner harbor at Emden, which contains a 3500-ton floating 
dock, coaling wharves, and extensive quays, is reached from the river 
through a lock 853 feet long by 131 feet wide, the harbor itself and the 
channel leading to it being dredged to an average depth of six and a half 
fathoms. The only navigable approach to the Ems is commanded by 
Borkum, a heavily fortified island of the East Frisian group. 

Kiel—The Kiel dockyard has an area less than one-fifth of that covered 
by the Wilhelmshaven establishment. It is situated far up the picturesque 
bay which, in happier times, was well known to yachtsmen as the scene 
of the famous “ Kieler Woche,” an annual gathering which, in scope and 
brilliance, rivalled the meeting at Cowes. The harbor is 5% miles in 
length. The entrance, at Friedrichsort, is only 790 yards wide, but higher 
up the bay broadens out until, between Holtenau and Heikendorf, it 
reaches its maximum width of over three miles. The dockyard, founded 
in 1869, covers an area of 1,273,500 square meters. There are six graving 
and six floating docks, two of the former being large enough to take 
vessels up to 565 feet in length. The floating docks include one of 35,000 
tons lifting capacity, built at the Howaldt yard. The shops are equipped 
with plant of 16,000 horsepower. In June, 1914, the staff numbered nearly 
11,000 officials and workmen. Further up the harbor, with its slipways 
facing the narrow “ Handelshafen,” is the famous Germania establishment, 
controlled by the Krupp firm. This yard has nine building berths, five of 
which are between 500 feet and 720 teet in length, and a large number of 
special slips for building submarines. Before the war it employed 5550 
hands. Vessels of every description and all sizes have been built here, 
besides which the yard constructs turbines and boilers on a large scale. 
The Howaldt works, another well-known concern, lie to the right of the 
Imperial dockyard. There are nine slips, including one over 700 feet long, 
and a floating dock for vessels up to 11,000 tons. The hands numbered 
3500. The presence of these three great yards makes Kiel the most im- 
portant shipbuilding center in Germany, though of late years Hamburg 
has run it very close. The diagram of Kiel harbor which we publish 
herewith shows very clearly the position of the various shipyards and 
other naval establishments, including both the old and new locks of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal at Holtenau. At Dietrichsdorf, just north of the 
Howaldt yard, there is a very large naval ammunition depot. 

Danzig —Danzig, the oldest German dockyard, was established in 1844. 
No large vessels are constructed there now, as the conditions are not 
favorable to such work, but there are special and extensive facilities for 
building submarines. The largest slip is 328 feet long. The yard possesses 
four floating docks and three patent slips for torpedo craft, and normally 
employed 4000 men, though the present total, according to the Swedish 
newspapers, is almost twice as great. Danzig is also the home of the 
Schichau firm, which for many years specialized in the construction of 
torpedo craft, but subsequently went in for shipbuilding of every kind. 
It has eight slips, including several that are 885 feet long and 150 feet 
broad, four small floating docks, and shops for the manufacture of 
turbine machinery on the firm’s own system. The branch yard at Elbing, 
where there are 27 slips from 265 feet to 400 feet long, is principally 
occupied with the building of destroyers. 

‘There are many other important shipyards on the Baltic and North seas, 
but as they have no direct connection with the subject of this article they 
need not be described here. Those on the North Sea possess between 
them a large number of docks suitable for the reception of warships— 
including two of 40,000 tons, one of 35,000 tons, and one of 25,000 tons 
ifting capacity—which can certainly be reckoned among the resources 
of the German Navy in war time. At Bremerhaven also there are two 
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large graving docks, respectively 740 feet and 885 feet in length which 
are no doubt at the disposal of the naval authorities. They are owned 
by the municipality of Bremen, but prior to the war were leased by the 
North German Lloyd. 

It will be seen from the foregoing particulars that the German Navy is 
remarkably well supplied with bases and supporting points. Indeed it is 
much better off in this respect than the British Navy, especially with 
regard to the requirements of the present war, for our dockyard system 
was organized and developed at a time when the command of the Channel 
was our supreme strategical pre-occupation, and little heed was paid to the 
relatively unimportant North Sea area. Only in very recent years did we 
set about the creation of a first-class naval base in those waters, and even 
then we went at it in so leisurely a manner that the war intervened before 
the work had been brought to a conclusion. Germany, on the contrary 
set almost as much store by the development of her dockyards and coast 
defences as by the actual building of warships, and, at the outbreak of 
hostilities, had so ringed her coast with naval bases and defensive works 
that they presented a virtually impregnable and unbroken front. Possibly, 
if this had not been the case, her fleet might have shown itself more 
resolute and enterprising, and less prone to the indecisive tactics which it 
has pursued from the beginning of the contest. The knowledge that 
shelter is always at hand should the tide of battle turn against them is not 
likely to be without effect on the German commanders. Indeed, its 
influence is to be traced in every engagement which has thus far taken 
place in the North Sea—The Engineer, 22/6. 


TorPEDO SUPPLIES WEAKENING.—“ The German torpedo supply is weaken- 
ing; the torpedo has lost nearly 10 knots in its speed since the outset of 
the war and hence has deteriorated in accuracy of fire,” declares a state- 
ment issued by the Navy League of the United States after a close study 
of the situation by its technical experts. 

Germany, in this one essential, was not prepared, the experts maintain. 
She had not a sufficient stock of torpedoes; she expended too much in her 
land operations and great sacrifices were made in the torpedo supply to 
gratify the folly of the crown prince in his vain efforts to take Verdun. 

“ The increasing frequency with which press dispatches report merchant 
ships as successfully dodging German torpedoes suggests to the technically 
trained mind that the supply is falling off,” says the statement. “ At the 
outset merchant ships were sunk by gun-fire wherever possible. But the 
arming of merchant ships and the constant improvement in the Allies’ 
systen of defence against submarine attack has driven the submarine under 
water, and they are now forced to use torpedoes in almost every attack. 
The increase in the number of submarines has further added to a strain 
upon the German stock of torpedoes. : 

“ Analysis of reports on submarine attacks now indicates that this 
unprecedented expenditure of torpedoes is beginning to tell upon the 
effectiveness of the U-boat warfare. The explanation offered by certain 
naval experts is that the Germans are being so pressed for time in the 
construction of torpedoes that they can no longer maintain their speed 
and their accuracy of fire. 

“It takes normally six months to construct a torpedo and costs thousands 
of dollars. There is also a chance of Germany running short im some 
material essential in their manufacture. Whether this has occurred is not 
known, but the conclusion has been reached that the individual German 
torpedo is losing its efficiency. 

“ Naval experts are wondering whether Germany can stand much longer 
the strain of this staggering expenditure of torpedoes.”—Washington 
Post, 16/7. 
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Six-IncH Guns Mountep on U-Boats.—Advices from Ponta Delgada, 
in the Azores, regarding the recent attack upon that port by a German sub- 
marine declare the shells fired were of 15 cm. caliber (6 inches), indicating 
that the U-boat probably was of unusual size, possibly of 1000 tons. The 
yessel is said to carry two or three guns.—Washington Post, 16/7. 


Prize Money.—In the course of the proceedings in the Prize Court 
recently in connection with the surrender of Tsingtau, Commander Ander- 
son stated that the Admiralty were in possession of the German scale of 
prize money or bounty which it is understood came into force last Feb- 
ruary or at the beginning of the present submarine campaign. Prize money 
isawarded for ships brought into port, and prize bounty for ships destroyed, 
the former being according to a fixed scale, the latter being based appar- 
ently on the insured value of the ship and her cargo. The scale on which 
prize money is paid for ships captured and brought into port, and the 
bounty for those which are destroyed, was stated by Commander Anderson 
to be as follows: 

“Commander and engineer each 5 per cent of the Prize Court’s estimate 
of the value of the prize; other officers 15 per cent; crew 25 per cent. For 
ships destroyed the assured value or an estimate thereof formed the basis 
of the award, and the commander and engineer each to receive I per cent, 
the other officers share 4 per cent, and the crew share 10 per cent of such 


_assured value.” 


These awards, equally with those for the destruction of ships, apply 
apparently alike to men-of-war and merchant vessels, and to neutrals in 
the latter case, as well as those owned by the Allies. The greater portion of 
both the prize money and the prize bounty must, of course, go to the Ger- 
man Submarine Service, but some of the oversea raiders must also have 
received large sums if they were permitted to participate in these or 
similar awards. The fact that a special reward is given to the commander 
who destroys the greatest number of ships in one voyage explains, per- 
haps, why it is that the record of certain boats in this connection appeared 
in the German newspapers.—The Army and Navy Gazette, 23/6. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


MercHANT Marine AcADEMY.—At a time when the importance of the 
services rendered by the officers of the Mercantile Marine is being 
appreciated as never before, a new scheme of training is being put into 
operation. By the purchase of the Clayesmore Estate, Pangbourne, it is 
intended to provide for the Mercantile Marine a college such as Osborne 
is,to the navy. A new nautical college, the first of its kind, is to be 
opened in September, with the approval and support of the Admiralty and 
the Board of Trade. The managers are Messrs. Devitt and Moore, who 
have long been associated with the training of officers for the Mercantile 
Marine and Royal Naval Reserve in some very fine sailing ships. 

A few years ago a company was formed under the style of Devitt and 
Moore's Ocean Training Ships (Limited) to carry on the training scheme, 
and it is this company which has acquired the Clayesmore Estate. Among 
the shareholders are such companies as the Union-Castle, Cunard, Orient, 
Booth Lines, Royal Mail Steam Packet, Pacific Steam Navigation, and 
Messrs. T. and J. Harrison. 

In order to ensure close connection between the training given in the 
college and that considered desirable for future officers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, the Admiralty have nominated as a representative on the 
Managing Committee Admiral Sir Wilmot Fawkes. They have also 
intimated that they will be prepared (1) to enroll the cadets as cadets 
Royal Naval Reserve on entry to the college, subject to a “ weeding out” 
Process of such cadets as, on passing out from the college, are not con- 
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sidered suitable for retention in the reserve; (2) to consider favorably 
a request for the grant of a limited number of nominations to the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, on the same general lines as in the case of ron 
Conway establishment, as soon as the Admiralty are satisfied that the 
candidates are up to the standard, educationally and otherwise, of the 
cadets who have passed through the Royal Naval College, Osborne: and 
(3) to appoint the Royal Naval Reserve cadets for a year’s naval trainin 
with the fleet, so far as the accommodation available in His Majesty's ships 
will permit. 

The age of entry is to be from 13% to 14 years. Two years wilt be 
spent at the college, the fees being £80 per annum for residential cadets 
Then the cadets will be drafted into sailing ships for 12 months’ practical 
training at sea, for which the fee is £50. In the fourth year those cadets 
who qualify for the Royal Naval Reserve will be appointed to vessels of 
the Royal Navy for a further year’s training with the fleet, paying no 
premium, but receiving 3s. a day and Is. a day for mess allowance, repre- 
senting a grant of £73 per annum. The cost of the four years’ training 
will thus be £210, in addition to which there will be the cost of the outfit. 
Captain W. H. F. Montanaro, Royal Navy (retired), has been appointed to 
the command of the college. The course of training is to comprise mathe- 
matics, navigation, use of nautical instruments, engineering, mechanics, 
French, history, geography, drawing, and divinity. In addition to these 
school subjects the cadets are to be instructed in practical seamanship, 
including signalling, the rule of the road at sea, and knowledge of the 
compass. Practical and regular boat-pulling and steering will be taught 
on the Thames. 

The Board of Trade have approved of the scheme, and state that it 
appears probable that, after the inspection of the college by the Board’s 
officers, they will be able to grant recognition for the purposes of. their 
regulations relating to the examination of masters and mates. They have 
suggested the desirability of instituting a certain number of scholarships 
providing for the remission or reduction of the fees, open to the sons of 
deserving masters in the mercantile marine. Several scholarships have 
already been provided by leading companies. 

After the cadets have finished their course with the fleet they will be 
able to complete, by a short period of service in approved cargo steamers, 
the four years’ training which is necessary before they can present them- 
selves as candidates for the Board of Trade examination for second 
mate. The lines associated in the scheme will naturally give preference 
to such officers as have been trained under the scheme.—The Times 


(London), 11/6. 


Monirors.—A naval officer writing under date of May 30 for The Army 
and Navy Gazette says: 

“The appearance of British monitors in the Adriatic, which was 
officially revealed on May 26, affords further evidence of the wisdom and 
foresight of the authorities responsible for the provision of this special 
type of war vessel. The dramatic manner in which the monitors first 
turned up in the Mediterranean, and their timely advent at Gallipoli, was 
graphically described by Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. Since that date reports of 
the movements of these strange craft on the coasts of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean have been infrequent, but they and their sisters, the converted 
cruisers, have been constantly at work co-operating with the various mili- 
tary expeditions against the Turks and the Bulgarians. So far as 1s 
known from official sources only one of these vessels has come to griet, 
and they have so far demonstrated their immunity from submarine 
attack. The value of such vessels to the Italians in their advance. towards 
Trieste must be manifest. The first battle in which they participated in 
the Northern Adriatic was on May 24, when a combined Anglo-Italian 
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ade an effective and unexpected onslaught upon the Austrian 


yal force made 5 _ - ; 
ommunications in the Gulf of Trieste. The ships got so near to the 
town, says one observer, that the windows of its houses were clearly visible 
from the ships. Evidently the coast batteries thereabouts have not the 


range of those on the Belgian coast.” 

Cruiser “ AVENGER.”—The armed British merchant cruiser Avenger, 
which was sunk in the North Sea recently, was the steamer Aotearoa, 
built on the Clyde for the Union Steamship Co. of New Zealand. The 
Aotearoa was built for the Victoria-New Zealand service with the steamers 
Niagara and Makura. The Aotearoa was of 15,000 tons gross, larger than 
the Niagara. She was nearly completed at the beginning of the war and 
was taken over by the British Admiralty —Shipping Illustrated, 7/7. 


Awards FOR SUBMARINE CaApturES.—The following awards are offered 
by the British Admiralty to British merchant ships for successful action 
in self-defence against enemy submarines and ships of war, and for report 
of mines : : 

Awards Nos. I, 2, 5, 6 and 7 are offered to all British merchant vessels, 
the remainder only to trawlers, drifters and small craft. 

The Admiralty or Senior Naval Officer will decide the amount of the 
award in each case within the maximum shown. Where more than one 
British ship is concerned in action against any one submarine or war 
vessel the total sum distributed among them will not exceed the maximum 
shown. 

I—Awards for Capture, Etc., of Enemy Submarines and Warships. 


1. For capture or destruction of any enemy submarine or other ship 
of war. Amount not to exceed maximum of.................. £1000 
NoteE—A vessel contributing to, or giving information which 
directly leads to the capture or destruction of an enemy sub- 
marine is eligible for some part of the award, but a mere call 
for assistance when attacked does not give a claim under this 
head. 
2. In cases where the Admiralty considers the enemy submarine or 
other ship of war has been damaged, though not destroyed. 
Amount not to exceed maximum of .............-00 eee ee eeeee 300 
3. For information which leads to an enemy submarine or ship of 
war being sighted and chased, the information being proved to be 
accurate, though the vessel was not destroyed. Amount not to 
PIRENPNMNNTI. OE GUS eek chioe dae Sa, BOs es 200 
4. For information of the movements of enemy war vessels or other 
vessels engaged in mine laying or other hostile or suspicious 
action, the information being proved to be accurate and valuable 
and delivered at the earliest possible moment. For each mile 


traveled off the course in order to report quickly.............. I 
Also in special cases where the reporting vessel has not traveled 
NG BBN, 55 a SUL Ais see ea aoa a UiG 84 Ce CNT ied eee hs« 10 


I1—Awards for Reports of Mines, Etc. 


5. (a) Fishermen and others are not to destroy mines unless this can be 
done by rifle fire at a distance of not less than 200 yards. If a mine is thus 
destroyed within certain areas limited by the Admiralty, the award is to 

£5 or, in special cases, £10. No compensation is payable for damage 
sustained while destroying the mine. 

(b) Merchant vessels and fishing vessels should not attempt to salve 
mines. If they cannot destroy them in accordance with paragraph 5 (a), 
they should report their position to a patrol vessel or coast guard station at 
the first opportunity. If the mine is moored the position should be marked. 
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6. The award for reporting a drifting mine, where such report lead 
the destruction of the mine, is £5 or, in special cases, £10, Noth; no 
payable for traveling off course or for loss of fishing. Senior naval off . 
may declare that in certain areas known to be infested with mines re oc 
are not payable for such reporis. wards 

7. The award for the first information of an enemy’s moored min 
proved to be accurate and valuable, and delivered at the earliest sossibl. 
moment, is £10. Also, 10s per mile for each mile traveled off the isos 
in order to report quickly. " 

8. The award for the first report of a mine washed upon shore in Cases 
where the mine is actually recovered is £1. 

9. Vessels observing enemy war vessels or vessels engaged in mine 
laying or other hostile or suspicious action, should at once proceed towards 
the nearest British warship or port and report immediately. Reports 
should be made to naval officers, coastguards, customs officers or fishery 
officers. : 

Where circumstances permit reports should be made in writing, giving 
the following particulars of the vessel sighted—name, nationality, descrip- 
tion, course and speed, date and time, position; but in no circumstances 
should the making of the report be delayed. 

These awards will not apply to His Majesty’s ships, for which separate 
rules have been issued.—Shipping Illustrated, 7/7. 


Repair Contracts.—The Financial Secretary to the British Admiralty 
stated recently in the House of Commons in reply to a question, that 
during the war practically all repairs for the British fleet, so far as they 
had been executed in private yards, had been carried out under “ Time and 
Line” contracts. ‘These provide for a payment over and above cost of 
10 per cent profit. This represents the profit figure allowed in Admiralty 
pre-war repair contracts; and is not in excess of the pre-war profit allowed 
for similar work for the merchant service. As regards new construction, 
circumstances compelled the Admiralty very largely to adopt the “ Time 
and Line” contract system at the outset of hostilities. Here, again, 10 
per cent on cost was the figure fixed for profit. As time proceeded, how- 
ever, opportunity was offered to reduce the number of “ Time and Line” 
contracts for new construction, and for a long time past few, if any, new 
construction contracts have been on the “ Time and Line” system. Re- 
cently the Admiralty have introduced a system of contract for new con- 
struction which may be described as a modified “ Time and Line” contract, 
in which the profit is limited to a definite sum based on a 10 per cent basis 
of the estimated cost.—Shipping Illustrated, 7/7. 


British CoNntro. oF Surpprnc.—All British ships of more than 400 tons 
or carrying cargoes worth more than 4000 pounds, will, beginning July 10, 
move under orders of the British Admiralty, it was announced July 7 
—Washington Post, 7/7. 


CANADIAN CoNnstTRUCTION.—The program of shipbuilding construction 
in Canada is going ahead and affords great opportunity for development, 
both as regards steel and wooden ships. Acting on behalf of the British 
Government, the Imperial Munitions Board, financially assisted by the 
Dominion Government, latterly by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and in 
other respects, is still placing orders in proportion to the capacity of yards 
to turn out the tonnage required. 

A greater prospect for the construction of wooden ships would be 
offered if the British Government, for which the Munitions Board is acting 
in placing orders, were prepared to place contracts for wooden vessels 
of less than 2500 tons. Strong representations to that end have been 
made by J. D. Hazen, Minister of Marine. 
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Under construction at the Vickers Yards, in Montreal, are six cargo 
steamers of 7000 tons each, one of 2360 and others of less tonnage; the 
Davie Yard at Levis is building one ship of 5000 tons; at St. Laurent, 
Quebec, four wooden ships are being built with tonnage between 1500 and 
2000. Arrangements are being made for the building of eight others at 
points on the St. Lawrence. 

The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company has under construction three 
cargo steamers of a total of 6800 tons. The Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
and Repairing Company has four cargo steamers under way aggregating 
9748 tons. The Collingwood Shipbuilding Company is building one steel 
cargo steamer of 7088 tons and two oil tankers of 4800 tons. At the 
Polson Works, in Toronto, two cargo steamers of 4400 tons and six of 
3500 tons are on the stocks. The Thor Works in the same city are building 
two steamers each of 5000 tons. One is being built at Midland and eight 
on the Pacific Coast. 

As regards wooden ships, the government itself has not elaborated any 
policy of construction on its own account. The ships being arranged for 
are for the standard type of 2500 tons, 250 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 21 
feet draft. The terms on which the board is placing these contracts are 
the reimbursement of the contractor for the actual cost of building, includ- 
ing labor, material and overhead, plus a fixed sum by way of profit for each 
vessel constructed. Under these circumstances, and because definite results 
must be secured, the board will examine closely into the capacity, resources, 
and experience of each firm seeking a contract.—N. Y. Times, 22/6. 


JAPAN 


Sure ConstrucTION.—In connection with the strengthening of the 
merchant fleet of the Entente Powers, the Kawasaki Dockyard Company, 
of Kobe, has received an order from Great Britain to build fourteen 
freight steamers. The individual tonnage ranges’ from 9000 to 12,000 
tons and the total value will be about $25,000,000. 

Sixty-two steamers with an aggregate of 292,000 tons will be completed 
in Japan before the end of the year, according to the Department of 
Communications. The government will grant a subsidy of $320,000 as 
encouragement.—Nautical Gazette, 28/6. 


RUSSIA 


Cuier oF NAvAL GENERAL STAFF.—Reuter’s Petrograd correspondent 
telegraphs that Russian newspapers report that Admiral Madimoff, com- 
mander of the Baltic fleet, has been appointed chief of the Naval General 
Staff and that General Lumhomsky has been appointed chief of the General 
Staff to the commander-in-chief—N. Y. Herald. 


Seizep SHips CHARTERED TO Russta—Two vessels of the shipping 
board’s fleet have been chartered to Russia for transporting to Archangel 
part of the 300,000 tons of Russian supplies awaiting shipment at an 
Atlantic port. Other ships will be given the Russians as fast as they are 
available. 

The vessels chartered are from the enemy fleet seized in American 
ports at the outbreak of the war. They are of about 7000 tons each. 

The Russians will move first agricultural machinery for harvesting 
crops about to ripen on the steppes. This would be sent overland to the 
Pacific coast and shipped from there to Vladivostok, but for the great 
freight congestion already existing at Russia’s eastern port. Removal of 
locomotives and cars from the Siberian Railway to interior Russia has 
Permitted 1,000,000,000 tons of freight to pile up at Vladivostok, which the 
Russians have no hope of moving until they can transport from America 
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a large number of locomotives and cars now awaiting shipment on the 
Pacific coast. The Russians have bought in this country 1000 locomotives 
and 200,000 freight cars for the Siberian line—Washington Star, 21/6, 


SPAIN 


SUBMARINES BARRED FROM SPANISH Ports.—King Alfonso has signed a 
decree dealing with submarines with a view to avoiding the repetition of 
incidents such as that at Cadiz, where a German submarine took refuge 
and later was escorted out of the port by Spanish torpedo boats. 

The text of the decree follows: 

“Article 1. The submarines of all the belligerent powers are forbidden 
to navigate within Spanish territorial waters or to enter Spanish ports, 

“Article 2. All such submarines, which enter the Spanish zone for 
whatever reason, will be interned until the end of the war. 

“Article 3. The submarines of neutral nations which enter Spanish 
territorial waters must navigate on the surface with their colors visibly 
displayed.”—-N. Y. Herald, 1/7. 


UNITED STATES 
THe “Ipano” LAuNCcHED.—Contrary to the usual custom in times of 
peace, the latest U. S. battleship to leave the ways, the /daho, was launched 
at Camden, N. J., June 30 in the presence of only comparatively few 
spectators, although the appropriate ceremonies were observed. The prin- 





OVERHANGING Bow oF THE “ IDAHO” 


cipal dimensions of the J/daho are as follows: Length, 624 feet; breadth, 
extreme to outside of frame, 97 feet 4% inches; displacement, 32,000 tons; 
mean draft, 30 feet. Her armament will consist of twelve 14-inch guns, 
twenty-two 5-inch, four 3-pounders, four anti-aircraft guns and two 21-inch 
torpedo tubes. She will be manned by a crew of 56 officers and 1141 men. 
The /daho is a sister ship of the Mississippi, launched January 25 at New- 
port News, and the New Mevico, launched April 23 at the New York Navy 
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Yard. The keel of the /daho was laid January 19, 1915, and when launched 
she was about 70 per cent completed. It is expected that the vessel will be 
fnished within 36 months from the laying of the keel. The ship was 
authorized June 30, 1914, and construction began November 9, 1914. The 
propelling machinery, rated for a speed of 21 knots at 32,000-horsepower, 
will consist of Parsons’ turbines, with gearing for cruising purposes. The 
main armament will be mounted in four turrets in line of keel, two forward 
and two aft, with three guns in each turret. The 14-inch guns will be of 
50 caliber length, instead of the 45 caliber length used in the Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Arizona, Pennsylvania, New York and Texas. The contract 
price of the /daho, without armor or armament, is $7,250,000, and the cost 
of the ship complete will be about $12,500,000, She will be plated with 
14-inch armor on main belt, while the turret fronts will be 18 inches in 
thickness, with 5-inch tops and 13 inches on barbettes. The protective 
deck will be 3 inches thick. A feature of this class of ships is that the 
s-inch guns in the anti-torpedo battery are unarmored. This feature of 
design has been criticized, but there is no question that in arriving at this 
decision, the General Board of the navy had good cause for getting rid 
of this weight and thereby lightening the displacement. Attention is also 
called to the unusual shape of the bow, which has a pronounced overhang. 
Inasmuch as the models of ships of the United States Navy are carefully 
tested in the model tank before being adopted, it is safe to say that the 
adoption of this peculiar shape of bow must have been predicated upon 
considerations of better seagoing qualities and reduction of resistance.— 


Shipping Illustrated, 7/7. 


S. P. Boats.—Rapid progress is being made in the construction of the 
hundreds of submarine chasers recently ordered by the Navy Department. 
At the New York Navy Yard alone a dozen of the 110-foot wooden hulls 
have been completed already, although the original plans called for the 
production of only one during the month of June. In August the yards 
will begin to deliver hulls at the rate of three a day and keep that up until 
the big order has been filled. 

At the present time the engine production for the boats is a little behind 
schedule. Definite assurances have been received, however, that the engine 
builders also will be ahead of schedule before August 1. 

The New York Navy Yard already has completed entirely, including 
engines and armament, one of the new boats, and it is under test for minor 
modifications which may be found necessary to make in later boats. 

With vessels purchased and those under construction, many officials 
believe enough have been supplied of this type of craft. There is some dis- 
cussion of a larger boat, mounting heavy guns, a vessel of 160-foot length 
having been proposed. Problems of construction to be encountered in such 
a new design might prevent the use of wooden hulls, and this point has not 
been thrashed out. 

The 110-foot type was adopted on the unanimous recommendation of all 
experienced British naval officers who have been consulted. The 8o-foot 
type employed by the British, it is understood, has been found smaller than 
eficiency and sea-keeping qualities dictate—N. Y. Times, 30/6. 

To Double Number—Steps to increase greatly the output of submarine 
chasers have been taken by the Navy Department, and in the near future 
some of the small, light vessels of that type may be added to the American 
fleet in European waters. 

Now that the first of these standardized chasers has successfully under- 
gone her trial runs, officials are more than ever convinced that a type of 
great value on the fight against submarines has been produced. Hundreds 
already are under construction in navy yards and private plants, and orders 
just issued are expected almost to double the number which will be turned 
out within the next few months. Under those conditions it will not be 
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long before some of the little boats can be spared from patrolling American 
waters and sent to the more acute danger zones.—N. Y. Herald, 5/7. 


CONTRACT FOR DESTROYERS AWARDED.—The Navy Department has awarded 
the Bath Iron Works a contract for the construction of four destroyers 
at cost plus 10 per cent.—Nautical Gazette, 12/7. 


CriticismM.—There continues to be evidences of a desire in some quarters 
to find fault with the Navy Department for its provision of submarine 
chasers, for which contracts have been placed for 350 of 110-foot type 
An effort has been made to make it appear that a grave mistake was made in 
not building 80-foot boats, while another attempt has been made to show 
the necessity of coming to the 160-foot boat. 

As a matter of fact, the Navy Department reached the conclusion in 
favor of the 110-foot chaser after much deliberation and consultation, 
Besides, it coincides with the unanimous view of the British naval experts 
as the best suited, considering all factors, for the purpose contemplated, 
whether the boats are actually to chase the enemy’s submarines or merely 
to be used for scouting purposes, as some of our officers believe to be their 
most useful function. 

It has been realized by those in the best position to know that the 110-foot 
boat is the ideal one in point of dimensions. The smaller one would not 
answer all purposes; the larger one would take it out of the class of small 
boats and place it in that of the small gunboat. Besides, the matter of 
obtaining 4-inch guns necessary for the 160-foot boat, instead of the 3-inch 
gun to be installed on the 110-foot boat, was a prime consideration, owing 
to the difficulty in getting the latter gun and the hopelessness of getting 
the larger by the time the boats were ready for them. Indeed, the navy 
ordnance bureau has been seriously handicapped by the draft upon the 
supply of guns to arm the merchant ships, an installation that it was not 
imagined would be necessary before this war with its ruthless German 
attack upon neutral ships. 

One criticism that has been made of the detailed designs of the chasers 
by certain contractors when they came to lay them down, is that the 
designs, having been prepared at the Navy Department by those accustomed 
to designing. metal vessels, call for bends in wooden structural parts and 
planking that cannot be made.—Washington Post, 6/7. 


JAMESTOWN Base.—Secretary of the Navy Daniels on July 1 took the 
first step toward the creation of Hampton Roads as the greatest base in 
the history of the American Navy. Under authority of a presidential 
proclamation, Rear Admiral Walter McLean, commandant of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, was instructed to take possession of the property included in 
the Jamestown Exposition site and Pine Beach section, adjoining Sewell’s 
Point. Persons at present residing thereon must move by August I. 

On this property, purchase of which was provided in the recently enacted 
urgent deficiency bill, the following naval establishments will be created: 

A training station for 10,000 men; submarine base; aviation operating 
base; oil fuels storage for fuel oil, gas oil, gasoline and lubricating oil for 
fleet use, with piers piped for discharging cargo for fueling battleships, 
destroyers, submarines and barges; fleet storehouses to accommodate all 
fleet stores; mine and net storehouses; storehouses for reserve torpedoes; 
medical storehouses, and fleet recreation base and officers’ quarters. 

The base will accommodate the entire Atlantic fleet. Dockage on deep 
water will be provided where the largest ship in the navy may tie to a 
wharf or go into drydock. Here the fleet, under war conditions, could 
strip for action, safe from all possibility of hostile raids. 

Congress appropriated $1,200,000 for the purchase of the Jamestown 
and Pine Beach properties, and an additional $1,600,000 as an initial amount 
toward the development of the naval base. 
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The development will extend over a period of years, but work will begin 
immediately on quarters for 10,000 naval recruits. Secretary Daniels 
declared he expected to have accommodations for several thousand recruits 
before the end of August, and for the entire 10,000 before October. 

“The acquirement of this property makes possible the development on 
Hampton Roads, the normal anchorage of the North Atlantic fleet, of one 
of the greatest naval bases in the world,” said Secretary Daniels. “ This 
is something we have needed for many years, and ours is the only big navy 
which does not at present possess such a base. : 

“The property acquired embraces 440 acres of land above high-water 
mark, or about 600 acres above low-water mark, and it is estimated that in 
its development as a naval operating base there will be sufficient dredged 
material to increase the area to between 1000 and 1200 acres, with a frontage 
of at least a mile on the deep water channel leading to Norfolk. The Pine 
Beach property, which consists of about 112 acres, with 2900 feet of water 
front, gives us the only deep water frontage available on. Hampton Roads, 
enabling the largest battleships to come direct to the piers.”—Army and 
Navy Register, 7/7. 


“KRONPRINZESSIN CEcILIE.”—The North German Lloyd liner Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie, in port since early in the war, was seized June 21 by the 
collector of customs for the United States shipping board, which will put 
her in seaworthy condition. Experts have reported to the court that it 
would cost about $110,000 to repair damage to the Cecilie caused by her 
crew, under orders from Captain Charles Polack, her commander.—Wash- 
ington Star, 22/6. 


ADDITIONAL SHIPS TO BE COMMANDEERED.—The United States Government 
has about decided to commandeer the two Matson liners Maui and Matsonia 
and the Hill turbiners Great Northern and Northern Pacific——Shipping 
Illustrated, 7/7. 


“ MAuRETANIA.”—It is officially stated that by agreement with the Cunard 
S. S. Co., the Mauretania is kept constantly available for use in emergency, 
and for this purpose payment of a very small sum, barely sufficient to cover 
the cost of the necessary care and maintenance has been arranged. The 
terms are said to be exceedingly favorable to the government.—Shipping 
Illustrated, 7/7. 


NAMES For New Destroyers.—The Secretary of the Navy has announced 
the names of 24 of the destroyers now in course of construction. All will 
bear the names of officers of the navy who have won distinction in service. 

They are: Little, McKee, Stevens, Philip, Bell, Stribling, Kimberly, 
Robinson, Murray, Wickes, Israel, Ringgold, Woolsey, Sigourney, Gregory, 
a Colhoun, Stringham, Gridley, Dyer, Harding, McKean, Fairfax, and 

aylor. 

The men for whom they are named were the following: 

Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans, known popularly as “ Fighting Bob” 
aa who was in command of the Jowa at the Battle of Santiago, July 3, 
1898. 
Rear Admiral John Woodward Philip, who commanded the Texas in the 
Battle of Santiago Bay. 

Captain Charles Vernon Gridley was commander of Dewey’s flagship, the 
Olympia, at the Battle of Manila Bay. 

Rear Admiral Henry Clay Taylor commanded the /ndiana during the 

Spanish-American War. 
_ Rear Admiral Cadwallader Ringgold commanded Ringgold Expedition 
in the Pacific; received the thanks of Congress for daring when he was 
commander of the Sabine in rescuing a battalion of marines at sea, and for 
his rescue of the line-of-battleship, Vermont. 
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Captain N. Mayo Dyer was captain of the Baltimore at Manila Bay 

Rear Admiral Edmund R. Colhoun, a native of Missouri, commanded 
the monitor Weehawken in the Civil War and was at one time commander- 
in-chief of the South Pacific station. 

Rear Admiral Francis Hoyt Gregory served with distinction in the War 
of 1812 and the Mexican War. 

Rear Admiral Henry H. Bell commanded the East Indian squadron in 
the capture of the barrier forts near Canton, China, in 1856, and served 
through the Civil War. 

Captain Charles Holdup Stevens served in the War of 1812. 

Lieutenant Hugh W. McKee was killed while leading an attack on the 
Korean forts at Kango-hoa Island in 1871. 

Rear Admiral Lewis Ashfield Kimberly took part in many operations on 
the Mississippi during the Civil War. 

Captain George Little, as commander of the Winthrop in 1771, captured 
several British vessels. Later, commanding the frigate Boston, he cap- 
tured the French ship Le Bercean after a remarkable engagement. 

Midshipman Joseph Israel volunteered his services against Tripolitan 
ships in the harbor of Tripoli and was promoted to acting lieutenant by 
Commodore Preble. He was aboard the /ntrepid when she was blown 
up in 1804. 

Midshipman James Butler Sigourney commanded the Asp, a schooner, 
in defence of Chesapeake Bay in the War of 1812. After beating off three 
British ships, the Asp was attacked and boarded, and Midshipman 
Sigourney was killed while still holding his post. 

Rear Admiral Silas Gorton Stringham took part in the war with the 
Barbary powers and the suppression of piracy in the West Indies; in the 
Mexican War commanded the U. S. S. Ohio; and as commander of the 
Atlantic squadron in the Civil War attacked Forts Hatteras and Clark. 

Rear Admiral Cornelius Kinchilee Stribling was superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy from 1851 to 1853, and commanded the 
East Gulf blockading squadron in the Civil War. 

Captain Isaiah Robinson served in the War of the Revolution. 

Captain Lambert Wickes was in the Revolutionary War, captain of the 


Captain Melancthon Taylor Woolsey commanded the Oneida and the 
naval station at Sacketts Harbor in the War of 1812. 

Commodore William Wister McKean commanded the Niagara, which 
in 1860 transported the first Japanese Embassy home from the United States. 
He was until 1862 in command of the East Gulf blockading squadron. 

Captain Seth Harding, as commander of the brigantine Defence, cap- 
tured seven British vessels in three separate battles in 1776. 

Rear Admiral Donald McNeil Fairfax served in the Pacific squadron 
during the Mexican War. In 1861 he was on the San Jacinto and boarded 
the British vessel Trent when it was captured with the Confederate 
commissioners. 

The Murray is named for two gallant officers. Captain Alexander 
Murray during the Revolutionary War, with five ships, had many engage- 
ments with the British. Rear Admiral Alexander Murray was prominently 
engaged in the North Atlantic blockading squadron during the Civil War.— 
Nautical Gazette, 12/7. 


New AERO AND SUBMARINE Basre.—The Navy Department has secured an 
excellent site for a new aviation station and submarine base on Puget 
Sound in a tract of land fronting on Port Angeles Harbor, Wash., which 
has been transferred, by an executive order recently signed by the Presi- 
dent, from the Department of Commerce to the Navy Department. It is 
expected that the transfer, which is temporary, will later be made perma- 
nent by act of Congress. 
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The tract is a part of the lighthouse reservation on Ediz Hook Spit and 
lies between the Strait of San Juan de Fuca and Port Angeles Harbor.— 
Army and Navy Register, 14/7. 


AppitionaAL Boats AppEp To Patrot Fieet.—The United States Govern- 
ment’s fleet of patrol vessels within the last two weeks has been increased 
by the purchase of 18 craft, including fishing steamships, yachts and motor 

ats. 

a majority of the steamships have been operated in the Chesapeake 
Bay regions in connection with the menhaden fishing industry. Some of the 
yessels are seagoing bottoms.—N. Y. Herald, 16/7. 


Snip CoNSTRUCTION.—Regarding ship construction for the navy, the 
Secretary of the Navy, on July 10, issued the following statement : 

“With the shipways now being built or projected, United States navy 
yards will be able to have in course of construction on the ways at one 
time 16 war vessels, in addition to submarines and submarine chasers. 
Seven of the vessels could be battleships, two auxiliaries, such as transports, 
fuel ships, hospital ships, etc., and seven destroyers. Should the needs 
of the nation require battle cruisers, instead of battleships, it would be 
possible to substitute them on the longer slips for an equal number of 
battleships. 

“As much work must be done on vessels before the keels are laid and 
after launching, there could be under construction at one time in the yards 
at least double the number of vessels for which slips are available. This 
construction work is in addition to the repair work and rebuilding of the 
fleet which must be carried on. 

“There are now under construction in government yards three battle- 
ships, four destroyers, and a number of submarines and submarine chasers. 
At the beginning of the present year the facilities available were: Boston, 
one auxiliary; New York, one battleship; Philadelphia, one auxiliary; 
Norfolk, one destroyer; Charleston, one gunboat; Mare Island, one battle- 
ship and one destroyer. At Portsmouth, N. H., we now have four ways 
for submarines, which means that from six to eight will be under con- 
struction at one time. The navy yard at Boston has one ways for 
auxiliaries. 

“The navy yard at New York now has a ways for large-sized battleships, 
and a second’ is being built for battleships. At Philadelphia there will be 
two ways, one for large battleships or battle cruisers and another for large 
battleships. A third, already built, is used for auxiliary vessels. 

“Norfolk has one ways for destroyers, and will have one for large 
battleships. Charleston will have five ways for destroyers. The navy yard 
at Puget Sound will provide a slip for one battleship, and Mare Island has 
ways for a large battleship and for a destroyer. 

“The new building plans involve not only the construction of ways, but 
also machine, electrical, structural, forge, and pattern shops, in addition to 
foundries, storehouses, railroad tracks,.and power plants. We must also 
secure electrical machinery and tools, as well as employ thousands of skilled 
and unskilled laborers. 

“The increase in building capacity also provides more repair resources, 
enabling the government yards to handle all repair and rebuilding work 
for the fleet, as well as much for the new merchant marine. 

“There are now three naval docks under construction which will be 
capable of handling the largest ships, and two similar private docks are 
being built, one at San Francisco and one at Boston, which is being built 
by a private company and the State of Massachusetts. These are being 
encouraged by the government by annual guarantees for dockage. ; 

“ All this work at navy yards is being rushed. the men working overtime 
and in shifts, and in most cases bonuses are offered for completion ahead 
of the schedule.”"—N. Y. Times, 10/7. 
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ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


Expiosions AnoarD Liners.—As the last paragraph on page 1510 of the 
July issue of the Proceepincs, No. 173, under the caption “Explosion 
Aboard Liners” may appear to some readers to be a comment by one of 
the editorial staff, it is deemed advisable to announce that such is not the 
case. The paragraph is an integral part of the press-clipping immediately 
following. 

The statement given out by the Navy Department embodying Rear 
Admiral Earle’s report, and the latter’s testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee, together with the editorial comment of the Scientific American 
which was reprinted under the caption, “ The Gun Accident on the Mon- 
golia,’” on page 1570, should set at rest the minds of all those who were 
fearful lest the equipment and ammunition put aboard merchant craft 
by the United States was not up to standard. 

Rear Admiral Earle’s Statement Before the Senate Committee —Rear 
Admiral Ralph Earle, U. S. Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, made 
the following statement before the Committee of Naval Affairs, United 
States Senate: 


“The administrative policy of the Navy Department, in particular that 
of its Bureau of Ordnance, has been questioned in three main instances 
before this committee, whose sittings appear to me to have the more 
strongly brought out the fact that the Bureau of Ordnance, on learning of 
the incidents now under inquiry, took immediate steps along the correct 
lines to prevent the recurrence of similar ones. 

“First. The death of the two nurses on the Mongolia was due to the 
brass cartridge case mouth cup, the actual and visual proof being in the 
hands of the committee. The particular line of flight of this mouth cup 
could not have been foreseen by any human being, although that their 
flight was always erratic is a fact well known. This was due to no defect 
in the ammunition, which had been assembled in accordance with the 
prescribed instructions. 

“Second. The premature bursts of 6-inch shell issued to armed merchant- 
men was utterly unexpected, and the determination of its cause has not been 
an easy problem. The charge that the navy, when called upon to arm a 
large number of merchantmen, used old and defective ammunition and 
guns, is one that stings the pride of every American naval officer, and one 
that hurts as well because of its injustice, as the facts brought out before 
the committee prove that guns were modern—in many cases absolutely 
new—that the ammunition was recently assembled, its component parts 
all being of the latest and best, and all was tested just prior to issue. The 
cause of the premature bursts is now believed due to the combined inter- 
action of shell, fuse, and mouth cup, the removal of the latter apparently 
causing a disappearance of the trouble. 

“Third. The statement that the guns were ruined by these premature 
bursts and that consequently the vessels were defenceless has been shown 
to have had no foundation upon fact. Not a ship has been lost, nor a 
single person injured on account of the premature bursting of the pro- 
jectiles, nor has a single gun been put out of commission. The guns which 
have been scored have been withdrawn for relining simply because it is 
our policy to have only perfect ordnance material in the hands of our 
officers and men, perfect so far as human effort can accomplish. It may be 
of interest in this connection to note that a 13-inch gun on one of the older 
battleships (Alabama) was similarly scored by the breaking up of a pro- 
jectile in the bore, in the early days, and this gun was left on board for a 
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iod of years, owing to lack of facilities for relining at that time. This 
perio cage ee ee ae h 
un was perfectly accurate. Similarly, a 12-inch gun in No. 4 turret on the 
Vorth Dakota was scored during long range battle practice, believed to 
have been due to a breaking off of a fragment of a target projectile. The 
ship stood No. 2 in the fleet in this practice, for which this gun was one of 
the ranging guns. Later, this same turret got a navy ‘E’ for excellence 
in marksmanship; the scoring of the rifling had not impaired the accuracy 
of the gun in the slightest. It is absolutely certain that the 6-inch guns 
of the St. Louis and other merchantmen were perfectly serviceable, and 
their subsequent firings established this definitely. Examination since 
has shown.them to be but little injured. f ; i 

“For the further information of this committee, I again desire to point 
out that upon receipt of official reports indicating an unsatisfactory per- 
formance of certain of the 6-inch ammunition issued to armored merchant- 
men orders were issued for its immediate withdrawal, while a compre- 
hensive and searching investigation was at once undertaken to determine 
both the cause and the remedy. 

“Mindful of the fact that explosives are, in the very nature of things, 
inherently dangerous, the bureau and its representatives have persistently 
exercised a scrutiny and attention to detail in the fabrication and assembly 
of its ammunition components commensurate with the importance of this 
work. 

“That certain of its 6-inch ammunition should have unexpectedly proven 
defective was in itself quite naturally a matter of very grave concern to the 
bureau, but one which in no way has impaired our faith and confidence 
in the integrity and reliability of our ammunition. 

“With the knowledge obtained through the recent investigation of 6-inch 
ammunition removed from the armed merchant ships it now appears 
probable that the recent unsatisfactory performances of this particular 
ammunition would have made themselves manifest in the proof firing had 
the brass mouth cups been used in the cartridge cases fired at Indianhead. 

“It should be noted as a matter of particular record that mouth cups 
have been extensively tested at Indianhead in the past and found to 
satisfactorily perform their functions, and that their use at that station 
was discontinued for the sole purpose of eliminating the danger caused by 
their peculiar and erratic flight. The danger is due to the conditions pre- 
vailing at Indianhead as regards the presence of personnel and near-by 
places of habitation, which creates limitations entirely foreign to those 
under which our ammunition would normally be used aboard ship. 

“In other words, prior to any newspaper reports or suggestions of investi- 
gation, the bureau took the necessary steps to guard against a recurrence of 
similar trouble with its material. It is considered that in this case the 
remedy is at hand and is being applied. The proving ground, the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, the general inspector of ammunition depots, the inspec- 
tor of ordnance in charge of the Iona Island ammunition depot, the 
inspector of powder for the east coast, the inspector of ordnance at the 
New York Navy Yard, and the officers of the bureau have all been at work 
and in consultation in connection with the problem of securing a satis- 
factory substitute for the brass mouth cups. Reports and samples are being 
received daily; so far. the proposition of Commander Galbraith of using a 
heavy disk of cork or cork composition, which is sealed in place with 
cebaline paint, appears to be the simplest, most effective, and most eco- 
nomical scheme. Further extensive firing at Indianhead has been ordered. 
In the meantime, as previously stated, the 6-inch ammunition now issued to 
the armed liners is assembled with wooden plugs in place of the brass mouth 
cups originally used as a seal in the open end of the cartridge case. 

“With regard to the investigation of the fuse, there has never been any 
question regarding the fuse in these projectiles. A premature [explo- 
sion ? Ed.] in the gun, with this type of fuse, is unknown, although it has 
been in the service for over six years, and thousands of them have been fired 
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at Indianhead and by the fleet. Records show that our fuse 
excellent, but the best in the world, and we have ample j 
this belief. Further, it may be stated that our specifications 
in severity in 1914, and the fuses in this 6-inch ammunition 


S$ are not only 
ustification for 


were doubled 


ee a - : n were of the 
latest and best type. Ballistically, it is practically impossible to obtain 
perfect tests, yet the fuses fitted to this 6-inch ammunition for armed 


merchantmen were taken from lots that had given absolutely perfect tests 
thus showing them to be of exceptionally good quality and uniformity, | 

“ When the present fuse requirements were first adopted as the ‘ideal’ 
it was stated by the manufacturers, and by officers of experience, that to 
develop such a fuse was actually impossible. The fact remains that this 
ideal has been achieved, and our fuses are not only fitted with night tracers 
an enormous advantage, but all information we possess leads us to the 
belief that they are the safest, most reliable, most sensitive, and quickest 
fuses in the world. Necessarily our designs and specifications for fuses 
are to the highest degree secret and confidential. 

“If anyone has had a design of fuse to offer, the bureau has stood ready 
at any time to consider the type submitted, and to conduct tests, unless the 
design was palpably unsafe or unsuitable. This is a standing policy of the 
bureau, and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent by the bureau 
in the tests and development of fuses in order to be absolutely sure that the 
navy has the best there is. 

“ Finally, I desire to state to the committee again: 

“ (a) That the causes for the Mongolia accident and the St. Louis trouble 
are located and are being corrected as fast as vessels reach American ports. 

“(b) That proper remedial measures and investigations were undertaken 
in the bureau immediately upon learning of the accidents, and prior to any 
hint of public inquiry. 

“(c) That the ammunition issued our ships is the best that money and 
unceasing effort and vigilance of naval officers and civilian ordnance 
experts and designers can procure, and that we firmly believe it the best in 
the world. 

“(d) That the ammunition on the armed merchantmen is giving a good 
account of itself already: Lieutenant Ware undoubtedly sank his boat on 
the first trip of the Mongolia; Lieutenant Vossler successfully repelled 
attack on the second trip of the St. Louis; and now Lieutenant Seymour 
has again saved the Mongolia, while Chief Turret Captain Clark has just 
sunk his attacking submarine on the Silver Shell. 

“(e) Accidents with explosives and ammunition are inevitable, as with 
anything else in this world, but when considered with the terrible recent 
naval accidents in certain foreign navies, where entire ships have been lost, 
we may regard ourselves as extremely fortunate. This is not to mention 
the scores of disastrous explosions that have occurred at munitions plants, 
both here and abroad. It is inevitable that we should have many accidents, 
but every human effort is made to avoid them, and we shall be fortunate 
indeed if we escape with only a few premature bursts of projectiles. 

“(f) In conclusion, I deem it pertinent to bring to this committee’s 
attention that naval officers, charged with inspection duty, and, in particular, 
the inspection of guns, ammunition, and their component parts, of necessity 
must be and are ever conscious of the fact that the material they may be 
inspecting to-day will be the material with which they must go into battle 
and upon the proper action of which they must depend, not only for their 
own safety and the safety of their crew under their command, but also for 
the larger and more important end, the honor and ultimate victory of 
their country.” 


MARKSMANSHIP IN THE ATLANTIC FLEET.—Gratifying progress in the 
marksmanship of the Atlantic fleet is reported by Admiral Henry T. Mayo, 
commander-in-chief, in the following letter to Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels: 
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“, Practically all the reports of gunnery exercises held during the 
spring, 1917, have been received and considered. Notwithstanding the 
many interruptions in the schedules and the conditions under which the 
exercises were necessarily held, the reports indicate steady progress in the 
ability and confidence of the personnel to prepare for, maintain, and control 
the fire of the different batteries under varying conditions, and it is 
believed that the final analysis of the scores will show a marked increase 
in the rapidity of fire and a reasonably satisfactory increase in accuracy. 

“2 Steady progress can be maintained and a more rapid improvement 
made by a strict adherence to the prescribed methods of training. In this 
connection and in view of the existing conditions with regard to an 
expanding personnel and material, careful attention is invited to chapters 
I and II of the Gunnery Instructions, 1913, re ‘Handling Men’ and 
‘General Principles of Training,’ particularly articles 10, 11 and 23. 

“3 The following extracts from the reports are very gratifying to the 
commander-in-chief in that they show an understanding and appreciation 
of the efforts which have been and are being made to improve the battle 
efficiency of the fleet: 

“More seems to have been accomplished during the past gunnery year 
than ever before with less effort, which stands to prove that present 
methods, while not complete or perfect, are fundamentally sound. 

“¢The ship during the past year has passed through the usual experi- 
ences and conditions of a gunnery year, although, on the whole, it must 
be said that conditions affecting gunnery training have materially improved. 

“‘Tt is impossible to allow uninterrupted periods of training for target 
practice at a time when vessels may be ready for an instant’s call to go 
into action, and if a vessel is kept in training with a full realization of 
such conditions she will be ready to go into target practice at any time 
without fear of poor performance Excellent training can be had while 
en route from port to port and when passing lights, buoys, or vessels 
at sea. 

“*The training that torpedo officers have derived from the work on the 
Montana is being strongly felt in the flotilla, and the time has now arrived 
when destroyers have become dangerous factors to the enemy fleet in day 
as well as night engagements. 

“‘Tn the opinion of the umpires, the practice was conducted in a highly 
creditable manner, considering the small number of officers available, and 
the duty performed by the ship as a repair and base ship, which necessarily 
limits the time for gunnery training. 

“*The first aim of short-range practice is to train officers; the second, 
gun captains and turret captains; the third, pointers; the fourth, the crews, 
and the fifth, to perfect the material. All but the third can be done in 
smooth water. : 

“*Day individual practice is merely an exercise of battle procedure, in 
which ammunition is limited and the ship hedged short with certain other 
restrictions, none of which, however, interfere in the slightest with ordinary 
battle procedure. 

“*Day action procedure is well standardized now, and it is a pleasure 
to visit another ship during a major-caliber fire-control drill and be able 
to tell what she is doing without asking countless questions. 

““The check telescope makes training more interesting, due to the 
final merits obtainable on rehearsals. It is also instructing, as the officers 
get familiar with the returns and computations during training periods. 

“*Cruising pointing is done on a target on another ship, and the force 
and division commanders make it a point to give every ship opportunity 
for pointing. 

““The gun captains were utilized to a marked degree in training the 
other units of their crews, and their work was very efficient.’ 
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“4. The commander-in-chief has watched with great pleasure the stead 
growth in the efficiency of the fieet, and he takes this Opportunity a 
extending to the officers and men of the fleet his appreciation of their 
loyal support and assistance, and he is confident that the entire fleet will 
be ready in the near future to render valuable service on the scene of 
active operations in the same spirit as those units of the fleet which have 
already responded quickly and effectively to the sudden call for active 
service against the enemy.” 

Secretary Daniels in a letter to Admiral Mayo warmly commends the 
fleet tor its work in training gun crews and engineer forces for armed 
guards on merchant vessels and for the vessels sent to European waters 
His letter follows: : : 

“The department learns with pleasure of the remarkable work being 
done by the fleet in the training of gun crews and engineer forces for 
armed guards and for vessels that are being sent to European waters. 

“It is most gratifying to see the splendid spirit that animates the fleet, 
since it is doing this most important work with reduced commissioned 
personnel and under adverse conditions. 

“The department wishes to commend you and the officers and the men 
of your command for this additional evidence of the high state of efficiency 
of the fleet. The work done by your force along these lines is invaluable.”— 
Army and Navy Register, 23/6. 


ArMY Orbers Lewis GuNns.—Since the discharge of the board of army 
officers, headed by Brigadier General F. H. French, which conducted the 
competitive tests of machine guns, an order for 4000 Lewis machine guns 
has been awarded to the Savage Arms Company by the War Department. 
The order was based upon the findings of the test board. 

These guns will be chambered for United States ammunition, -but an 
additional order for several hundred Lewis machine guns chambered for 
British ammunition has also been placed for use on aircraft at aviation 
training schools. The Savage Arms Company has increased its facilities 
so as to deliver a maximum of 1600 Lewis guns a month, and the manu- 
facture is expected to reach 2000 a month by September. 

The board under General French without exception was declared to-day 
to have indorsed the Lewis gun. The American cartridge used by this 
gun has a muzzle velocity of 2700 feet a second, whereas the British 
cartridge’s muzzle velocity is only 2300 feet—N. Y. Times, 1/7. 


Two Mopets oF RIFLES For THE ARMY.—There will be no occasion for 
criticism, of which there has been some inclination at the capitol, because 
our army in Europe will have two models of rifles, for there will be a 
single model of ammunition, thus obviating the danger of confusion in 
ammunition supply. It is intended to retain the American rifle of the 
model of 1903—sometimes called the “ Springfield rifle”—for the use of 
the United States troops, and to increase the number available as rapidly 
as the manufacturing capacity of the two government armories, at Spring- 
field and Rock Island, will permit. The 500,000 and more of these rifles 
available for use in the war with Germany which are on hand in the 
United States, and over 200,000,000 rounds of ammunition therefor, will 
thus be fully utilized. Because troops will probably be raised faster than 
they can be supplied with rifles of the model of 1903, with the above stated 
production, Enfield rifles of the model of 1914, manufactured in the United 
States, with different chambering and other modification to fit them to use 
the regular United States ammunition, will be newly made by the three 
establishments in this country which have made them for England and 
used to supplement our own supply. The ammunition for rifles, machine 
guns, and field artillery of the American army, like that of the English 
and French armies, is the result of development along independent lines, 
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ne country usually having been fully developed and in process 
facture before the details of that of another country became 
known. In case of an enemy this lack of interchangeability of ammuni- 
tion may be of material advantage, but in case of an ally it is a decided 
disadvantage. With reference to the present situation, it would be highly 
advantageous if our ammunition were interchangeable with that of those 
allies with whom our troops will directly operate, and with whom they 
could share common sources of supply. For operating with the French 
the disadvantage of not having our rifles and machine guns fitted for the 
English ammunition is small, and is more than counterbalanced by the 
ability to use the quite material supply of rifles and ammunition on hand. 
The French rifles and machine guns are not, and have not been, manu- 
factured in this country; hence, through lack of manufacturing facilities, 
the question of the use of the French ammunition for rifles and machine 
guns could not be considered.—Army and Navy Register, 30/6. 
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Mine SWEEPER ATTACHED TO SHIPS.—A mine-sweeping device calculated 
to pick up and safely bring to the surface any mines that may be in the path 
of vessels is now being attached to a number of ships proceeding through 
the waters of the war zone. One of these devices was observed on a liner 
which arrived at an Atlantic port. It is attached to the bows and when 
let down a netted projection extends a considerable distance on either 
side of the ship. If a mine is encountered it is picked up and brought to the 
surface at a safe distance from the vessel. 

The ship to which the device was attached is on her first trip here since 
April, when she was compelled to seek a drydock in a British port on 
account of damage from a mine. The explosion, officers said, tore a big 
hole in her bottom and killed one member of the crew. Water-tight com- 
partments held and the ship was able to make port without assistance. 
N. Y. Times, 27/6. 





Torpepo Prorection.—A device for protecting vessels against torpedoes 
has just been invented and is being recommended by the Salvage Associa- 
tion, of London, which has a New York office at No. 68 Broad Street. 
The device consists of large metallic plates adjusted by an ingenious 
mechanism to run parallel with the vessel and about 12 feet from its sides. 

These plates are at a sufficient distance from one another to allow of a 
vessel carrying several of them without hampering its speed and yet close 
enough together to prevent a torpedo from slipping through. 

A torpedo which strikes one of the plates “head-on” will explode: 
nevertheless, the distance is sufficient to guard the vessel from harm. If 
the torpedo does not strike the plates with its nose it is bound to be caught 
between two or more of them and rendered ineffective. 

Although covered by patent, the new device, the Salvage Association 
announces, will be furnished free of royalties for use on vessels.—N. Y. 


Herald, 8/7. 
RADIO 


Wireless TELEPHONE FOR THE Navy.—Wireless telephony as well as 
wireless telegraphy will be used by the United States Navy in its war 
operations. A year ago, by order of Secretary of the Navy Daniels, tele- 
phone officials of the Bell system and navy officers planned and success- 
fully carried out a three-day mobilization of communication forces during 
which war conditions were simulated. Instantaneous communication was 
provided over the wires of the Bell system by both telephone and telegraph 
from the office of the secretary at Washington to all the naval stations in 
the continental United States, and wireless telephone communication was 
maintained between the office of the secretary and an American battleship 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Since that time engineers and scientists connected with the Bell system 
have been working in close co-operation with officials of the Navy Depart 
ment and have developed further the use of the wireless telephone > the 
naval service. The plans followed in the original mobilization have proven 
in practical operation to be as highly satisfactory as they were at that time 

The telephone and telegraph engineers, whose organizations are all 
represented on the telegraph and telephone committee of the Council of 
National Defence, have also been working with the army and navy officials 
the National Research Council and the Navy Consulting Board on many 
research problems of vital importance to national defence, such as tele. 
phone communication with airplanes, new wireless methods, and apparatus 
for detecting the presence of submarines, and important progress has 
been made.—Army and Navy Register, 23/6. 


ENGINEERING 
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Over BY U. S. GovERNMENT 


CoaL FoR THE Navy.—Regarding as too high the price of $2.95 a ton, 
suggested at a conference of coal producers, for coal at the mines, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels has given orders, in accordance with the powers 
of the naval act, for coal for the navy to be furnished on advance payment 
of $2.33 a ton. The final price will be determined later on a basis of the 
cost of production with a reasonable profit added. The production cost 1s 
being investigated by the Federal Trade Commission, and the final price 
will be fixed after the commission has made its report. 

The navy’s requirements will amount to about 1,700,000 tons. 

The secretary has written this letter to the various coal producers: 

“Effective at once, please be prepared to furnish your proportion of the 
total quantity of coal required by the navy for the period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1917. 
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“The coal furnished will be from mines now on the navy acceptable list. 

“ The price to be paid for such tonnage as you may be required to deliver 
is to be determined later and, as the result of this department’s decision 
as communicated to the committee on coal production, Council of National 
Defence, will be contingent on the cost of production, data concerning 
which is now being prepared. As an advance payment, however, this 
department will allow the unit of $2.235 per gross ton, f. o. b. mines, 
although it is to be understood that any payments made at this rate will be 
subject to such increases or decreases as may be later decided upon as 
proper by reason of the ultimate decision with respect to cost of production, 
plus such reasonable profit as may be allowed. 

“Tt will also be understood that the figure finally agreed upon as a proper 
amount to be paid your company will be subject to such increase or decrease 
in transportation or labor costs as may be exacted of you during the period 
of the formal contract. 

“In making the allotments described herein every effort has been made to 
treat all suppliers equitably, consideration being given to the questions of 
productions, convenience of transportation, and other governing factors. 
However, in view of the inability to reach a definite agreement as a result 
of the several conferences held on this subject, it has not been practical 
to as yet investigate as thoroughly as might be desired, so that if it is found 
a possible injustice has been done to any supplier, upon receipt of satis- 
factory evidence bearing out such contention, steps will be taken to remedy 
same in subsequent allotments in the best interests of all concerned. The 
forms of delivery required are to be those stated under the various classes 
of the within schedule alloted to your company. 

“It is probable’ that deliveries under this order may be required in the 
immediate future, and you will, therefore, make all necessary preparations 
to meet such deliveries as may be called for, on which it may be necessary 
to make telegraphic assignments.”—Army and Navy Register, 23/6. 


OFFICERS FOR NAVAL ENGINEERING.—The Secretary of the Navy has 
approved the recommendation of the engineer-in-chief and designated the 
following officers from the line for engineering duty: One captain, fourteen 
lieutenant commanders and three lieutenants. This designation is in 
accordance with the clause in the act of August 29, 1916, providing that 
“officers of the line of the navy not below the grade of lieutenant may, upon 
application, and with the approval of the Secretary of the Navy, be assigned 
to engineering duty only, and that when so assigned and until they reach 
the grade of commander, they shall perform duty as prescribed in sec- 
tion 496, and thereafter shore duty only as prescribed for officers trans- 
ferred to the line from the former engineer corps, except that commanders 
may be assigned to duty as fleet and squadron engineers.”—Army and 
Navy Register, 7/7. 


Om Suppry.—Secretary Daniels, who appeared before the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, urged that steps be taken at once to ascertain the coun- 
try’s oil yield, and that the supply be regulated so that the government 
should have enough for war uses. The Secretary did not know, he said, 
how much oil would be available from the country’s fields during the next 
three or four years. It was vital that a survey be made now, he asserted. 

_Mr. Daniels favored legislation to stop exploitation of the reserve naval 
oil fields in California by private operators. He warned the committee that 
unless the reserve oil fields were regulated by the government, even to the 
extent of commandeering, they were apt to be drained, and the navy might 
find itself embarrassed for an immediate supply while the war was on. 

“The time is close at hand when the government will have to com- 
mandeer all coal and oil lands, or else it will have to enter into an arrange- 
ment by which prices for coal and oil can be fixed,” said Secretary Daniels. 
“ . . . . . . o . 

There is no dodging it. Oil is the basis of conducting the war. The 
navy has entered into a policy of building oil-burning ships. More than 
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200 oil-burning vessels are now under construction by the navy and more 
will be built later on. 

“In the last three months we have launched three oil-burning dread- 
noughts, and three more will be launched during the next three months 
More than 60 destroyers are now being built, all burning oil, c 

“Now, if we haven't the oil to supply these war vessels we'll be forced 
to reverse the oil-burning policy and make our navy inferior to the other 
navies of the world. That’s the only alternative. 

“ The argument has been advanced that the oil situation in California is 
critical, that they need as much oil as they can get from the fields. I don’t 
doubt the need for oil is great in California. But there is great need every- 
where. The navy has to get oil as well as the private individual or the 
manufacturer. 

“Oil is the basis of war operations in these days, and our war needs 
must not be denied. We can’t run our aeroplanes, our submarines, 
our destroyers, without oil. In fact, we could not get to the front at all, 
with our fighting men, without oil. The problem before this committee and 
before the government is whether the immediate needs of California are to 
supersede the needs for national defence. 

“ Preservation of the naval oil reserve is necessary as a war measure. 
But we must go further than that. We have got to find out how much oil 
we have in the country and develop all the oil fields. We ought not touch 
the naval reserve fields until we are forced to. We ought to keep them as a 
reinforced supply. 

“T think there ought to be a nation-wide survey of our oil fields by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Geological Survey. After we have 
worked every other oil field in the country—if it becomes necessary to do 
that—then the naval oil lands could be leased under governmental super- 
vision. But they ought not be turned over to men who hold titles by fraud 
or to ‘dummies.’ 

“The demand for oil is going to be greater as the war goes on and we 
must prepare for the emergency now.” 

Secretary Daniels urged that private individuals who had taken over oil 
wells in the naval reserve fields ought now to be put under government 
supervision unless the government was to be deprived of its own property 
at a critical war period. 

Senator Walsh suggested that law suits the government had brought 
against “squatters” who had preempted some of the wells had all been lost 
by the government. He asked if Mr. Daniels did not think the government 
ought to come to some compromise with the “ squatters.” 

The Secretary said he favored putting the whole matter into the hands 
of the government through legislation that would enable it to sell the naval 
reserve fields at auction or lease them, but, in any event, the fields should 
be operated under government jurisdiction. 

“What we are all concerned about,” the Secretary insisted, “is that the 
reserve oil fields be amply protected. If they are used freely they may be 
drained when the navy needs oil the most.” * 

“There were originally 380,000,000 barrels of oil in the reserve fields, 
said Senator Phelan. “I understand 130,000,000 barrels have been with- 
drawn. There’s more than enough oil left for all war purposes and 
millions of barrels to spare.”—N. Y. Times, 24/6. 


Corrosion oF CoNDENSER TupEs.*—It is common knowledge that the 
committee originally appointed by the Institute of Metals to investigate 
the corrosion of condenser tubes has been reconstituted, and now includes 
representatives of the Admiralty and the Board of Trade, as well as mem- 
bers appointed by some other societies and corporations specially interested 
in this matter. The earlier researches were conducted at Liverpool by 
Mr. (now Captain) G. D. Bengough, in such intervals as his normal work 
at the university permitted. On the reconstitution of the committee, 
however, substantial financial aid was promised from national sources, on 
condition that the work should be pushed forward under the direction of a 





*From Engineering. 
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“ whole-time ” investigator, a post which was naturally offered to Captain 
eingvegh. vine nig svohan Neg Lame ana enc ggg lee — 
itions at the orporation flectricity orks, righton, while the 
eee investigations are being carried out at the Royal School of 
Mines under the immediate direction of Captain Bengough. At Brighton 
a set of eight small condensers, each containing 12 tubes, 3 feet long, are 
being run in parallel, both with each other and with one of the main con- 
densers at the power station. The cooling water is obtained from the sea, 
the station being situated on the inlet at Shoreham. The tubes in the 
several small condensers are . — —_ - a different material, and, for 
he purposes of comparison, 16 of the tubes in a main condenser of the 
woh Station have been replaced by special tubes of four different alloys. 
A special or ne wayne to Aca ent eae eye the pein! station 
condensers have been fitted with the Cumberland system of tube pro- 
tection, which is effected by maintaining an electric current between the 
tubes and the electrolyte in such a direction as to inhibit corrosion. No 
tubes or materials are tested at Brighton until preliminary tests in the 
sani mm given ad peer om —— just ying the a a 
The work so tar accomplished has shown that corrosion may be starte y 
defects in Pater arising _ the mee of me In the case of 
brass tubes the presence of a “ spi inevitably leads to erosion. This 
“spill” originates in . ara against sand core of the casting from 
which the tube is made. In the process of drawing this hole is deformed 
into a long groove, which is covered with a tongue or sliver of metal. Air 
collects in the space underneath this “ spill,” and whenever air collects on a 
brass tube immersed in sea water corrosion appears to be inevitable. Each 
tube is very carefully examined for internal flaws before being tested at 
Brighton, and nape of each is carefully 2 gen Not all surface 
defects, even in brass tubes, appear to give trouble. An open groove, free 
from the long covering “spill,” appears to matter little. The “swarf” 
wr oy geen this. These ot he 9 by a neglect to completely 
clear the tube blank from every bit of swarf after boring and before draw- 
ing. The pits produced by these particles of swarf appear to matter little. 
A point now being investigated is whether the presence of oxide in the 
tube is deleterious. To this end a number of oxide-free brasses have been 
emer — vena ig and Brunner-Mond zinc, melted in an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen. 1e molten metal was not cast, but allowed to set in 
the crucible, which was cooled from below, so that the gases occluded on 
solidifying should not be entrapped. The whole of this operation was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and the tubes have been prepared 
from this oxide-free metal by the Broughton Copper Company. These 
tubes are now under test, but as yet it is uncertain whether they will show 
any superiority. 
_ Among the tubes being tested are those containing 2 per cent of lead, 
introduced by the Muntz Metal Company some few years ago. Since the 
lead does not form a solid solution with the rest of the alloy, but separates 
out in small spicules, it might have been anticipated that the presence of 
this free metal would give rise to local electrolytic effects and consequent 
corrosion. It appears, however, that this does not occur; the lead forms 
an adherent basic salt, which spreads over the surface and appears to 
protect it oo ode gel action. Another metal under test is an alloy of 
10 per cent of nickel with 90 per cent of copper. So far this has proved 
quite immune to attacks in the laboratory, although the tubes pao te 
have had such rough interiors that when placed in a sea-water bath they 
immediately cover themselves with air bubbles. When similar bubbles 
collect on brass a white oxychloride of zine is deposited, which acts as a 
catalytic agent, taking up chlorine from the sea water and passing it on to 
the zine, with the result that the metal is dezincified. The resisiance of the 
10 per cent nickel alloy is the more notable in that failures are reported 
to have occurred with tubes made from a 20 per cent nickel alloy and from a 
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2 per cent nickel alloy. Another interesting alloy under observation j 

a » oa > ee) 1S 
one of copper with 7.8 per cent aluminium. Preliminary tests with thi 
have proved promising, and it is hoped to get still better results with 
oxide-free metal. The specimens so far tested have not been free from 
oxide, and have been found liable to a very curious attack consisting of 
small pinholes, which deepen rapidly. Elsewhere there appears to - no 
corrosion at all. 

An American report having stated that the resistance to corrosion is 
improved by annealing the metal at a temperature just high enough (about 
400 degrees C.) to secure recrystallization, the point is being thoroughly 
investigated, the annealing being effected in an electric furnace which can 
maintain indefinitely four tubes, each 4 feet long, at the desired temperature 
within a range of some 4 degrees C. Other tubes are being annealed at a 
temperature of 600 degrees C. before the test. This temperature destroys 
the effect of cold-working, which is commonly supposed to favor corrosion. 

In the experimental condensers at Brighton the temperature on the steam 
side of the tubes differs much from point to point. The middle of the 
tubes, immediately under the steam inlet, is kept clear of air by the inrush 
of the steam, and the tube is consequently hot here. At the end of the 
condenser, the steam being more stagnant, air collects round the tubes, 
materially lowering the temperature. Again, the tubes at the bottom are 
colder than those at the top. It has been observed that the local temperature 
of the tube appears to have a marked effect both on its liability to corrosion 
and on the kind of corrosion set up. 

The investigation is undoubtedly one not merely of national but of 
international importance, since the cost of replacing condenser tubes aggre- 
gates annually to an extremely large figure. It is to be hoped that the 
research will be pushed to a successful conclusion as rapidly as the con- 
ditions permit. Since, however, accelerated tests are considered unreliable, 
the investigation must necessarily require some years for its completion 
but interim reports of high value will undoubtedly be issued from time to 
time.—/nternational Marine Engineering, July. 
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ORGANIZING OUR AIR SERVICE. -The above chart gives for the first time 
the organization and responsibility of our air service. It shows the channels 
through which the different committees, boards, and departments work 
and clears up for the aeronautical public a confusion which was the 
natural outcome of the quick expansion at the capitol. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has issued a state- 
ment which makes clear its authorization, functions and financial support. 
In order to make plain its position the following statement to be followed 
by others by other boards is given: 

“The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was authorized by 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1915. The members were appointed 
by the President, and include representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments, also the Departments of the Treasury, Agriculture and 
Commerce, and the Smithsonian Institution; in other words, all of the 
departments interested in questions coming before the committee, with the 
exception of the Post Office Department, which is interested in the acquir- 
ing of the best machines for aerial mail service. Four technical members 
were appointed from without the Government service. 

“The Advisory Committee, under appropriation by Congress, began its 
work at once, with a view to first, organizing the aeronautic industry into 
an association; second, clearing up the patent situation in relation to 
aeronautics, and third, getting the industry into line to provide for quantity 
production of aircraft. 

“All of these results were brought about and on March 20, 1917, a 
communication was addressed to the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, and a copy transmitted to the Council of National Defence, 
recommending a continuing program for the production of aircraft. 

“On April 10, 1917, the Advisory Committee recommended to the 
Council of National Defence that an Aircraft Production Board be 
appointed to take over the consideration of the various questions arising 
in connection with the production of aircraft and the training of aviators, 
both for governmental and civil purposes. 

“Both of the above recommendations were approved and an Aircraft 
Production Board was appointed, with Mr. Howard E. Coffin as chairman. 

“On November 25, 1916, the Advisory Committee recommended to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that a systematic survey of the atmosphere be 
undertaken by the Weather Bureau. This was approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, an estimate was submitted, and Congress has made an 
appropriation of $100,000 to begin the work. 

“The Advisory Committee is now giving attention to the problems 
connected with the development of improved designs of aircraft, including 
examination of new inventions, and various lines of research work per- 
taining to the scientific and other problems incident to the development of 
aeronautics, and the question of insurance for aviators. Its function is 
quite different from that of the Aircraft Production Board, and it is an 
entirely independent organization, reporting directly to the Congress 
through the President. The authority for all proposals, specifications, and 
contracts for aircraft to be furnished to the Government rests with the 
War Department in the case of aircraft for the army, and with the Navy 
Department in the case of aircraft for the navy. 

“The problems of the question of training of aviators, which includes 
the purchase of grounds, the erection of buildings, methods of training, 
ete. all come within the jurisdiction of the War and Navy Departments, 
respectively. Neither the Council of National Defence, nor the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, nor any governmental board or 
committee, has authority in the matter as far as the Government is con- 
cerned. The Government may contract with private organizations for the 
training of aviators if it desires to do so.”—Aviation, 15/6. 
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SEAPLANES FOR THE Navy.—The Navy Department has placed with the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., a contract for furnishin 
40 seaplanes and power plants. These are of the Curtiss type R-6, provided 
with Curtiss 200-horsepower engines. The contract includes 4o power 
plants, and the contract sum is about $1,000,000. Another order has been 
placed with the Burgess Aeroplane Co., of Marblehead, Mass., for furnish- 
ing the navy with six seaplanes and power plants. This was an open- 
market purchase and was not formally advertised. These seaplanes are 
to be single place tractors, Burgess type H. T. 2, known as “ speed scout.” 
The contract calls for six spare engines, one set of spare parts, six spare 
propellers, and 12 sets of spare parts, and amounts to approximately 
$100,000.—Army and Navy Register, 23/6. 


New Curtiss PLant.—The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Boat Company 
of Buffalo is erecting a plant for the construction of airplanes, which will 
be in operation within six weeks. A school for the training of young men 
for military service will be held in conjunction with the factory. 

This station will be run with the three other plants owned by the company 
in the fulfillment of Government contracts. The Curtiss concern is said, 
to have a substantial share of the orders to supply 65,000 airplanes 
contemplated for service abroad.—N. Y. Times, 30/6. 





New AIRPLANE TyPE PLANNED.—A high officer of the navy, whose work 
has given him the ranking of an expert, made the confident prediction that 
the principal contribution of the United States to the Allies’ military opera- 
tions will be in the evolution of an entirely new type of fighting airplane. 

This officer, in common with many of his associates in the Navy Depart- 
ment, believes that, not only the Allies, but Germany, too, have worked on 
a faulty theory in perfecting the aviation arm ever since the war began. 
This theory is the sacrifice of every other characteristic to speed. As a 
result of the progress along this one line, the main dependence of aerial 
fleets now in use is placed in ultra-fast fighting machines, which, despite 
their armor, are vulnerable to a high degree. 

It was declared to be probable that in carrying out the program for the 
American air service outlined by Chairman Coffin of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics of the Council of National Defence a great effort 
will be expended toward the evolution of an entirely new type of airplane, 
in which for the first time speed will be sacrificed to weight and broadside 
and to invulnerability. 

It was said to be too soon to attempt to give the concrete specifications 
of the projected American fighting machine, but the prediction was made 
that its armament would be as heavy as the one-pounder guns used in the 
navy. 

Such armament, it was stated, would make the American fighting airplane 
as formidable. as a majority of the submarine chasers. 

In a statement prepared by Orville Wright, and made public by. the 
Committee on Public Information, the noted aviator tells how he and his 
brother, the late Wilbur Wright, believed that, when they made the heavier- 
than-air machine a success, they had made wars impossible. Mr. Wright 
said: 

“Tf the Allies’ armies are equipped with such a number of airplanes as to 
keep the enemy planes entirely back of the line, so that they are unable 
to direct gun-fire or to observe the movement of the allied troops, it will 
be possible to end the war.” oiz3 

Orville Wright is now actively engaged in superintending the building 
of the Big Four Squadron aviation field at Dayton, which is named after 
his brother, Wilbur. The original field on which the Wright brothers 
developed their first successful machines is located in the middle of the big 
new Government field. 
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“When my brother and I built and flew the first man-carrying machine,” 
said Mr. Wright, “ we thought that we were introducing into the world 
an invention which would make further wars practically impossible. That 
we were not alone in this thought is evidenced by the fact that the French 
Peace Society presented us with medals on account of our invention. 
We thought governments would realize the impossibility of winning by 
surprise attack, and that no country would enter into war with another 
of equal size when it knew that it would have to win by simply wearing 

its enemy. 
Me seseerticless, the world finds itself in the greatest war in history. 
Neither side has been able to win on account of the part the airplane has 
layed. Both sides know exactly what the other is doing. The two sides 
are apparently nearly equal in aerial equipment, and unless the present 
conditions can be changed the war will continue for years. 

“However, if the Allies’ armies are equipped with such a number of 
airplanes as to keep the enemy planes entirely back of the line, so that they 
are unable to direct gun-fire or to observe the movement of the allied troops 
—in other words, if the enemy’s eyes can be put out—it will be possible 
toend the war. This is not taking into account what might be done by 
bombing German sources of munition supplies, such as Essen, which is 
only about 150 miles behind the fighting lines. But to end the war quickly 
and cheaply, the supremacy in the air must be so complete as to entirely 
blind the enemy. 

“The program laid down by the Aircraft Production Board, if carried 
out, will obtain this result. The business organization and manufacturing 
equipment of our country offer the facilities for carrying out this program, 
and I believe that by no other method can,the war be ended with so little 
loss of life and property.”—N. Y. Times, 24/6. 


Firry NAvAL AvIATors REACH FRENCH INSTRUCTION Depot.—Fifty Amer- 
ican aviators arrived at Nice, France, June 22, to undergo a course of 
instruction at the seaplane depot. 

A Washington dispatch on June 8 said that 100 American aviators from 
the Navy Flying Corps had arrived safely in France. They were the 
frst of the American fighting forces to reach that country. The detach- 
ment included four expert aviators and many of the others were experi- 
enced in flying —N. Y. Times, 23/6. 


Nava, AgrtaL ATTACK ON GERMAN Bases Urcep.—In a letter to Alan R. 
Hawley, President of the Aero Club of America, Rear Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. N., retired, contends that successes of the Allies on land will 
not check the submarine menace, and calls attention to the necessity of 
offensive naval operations against the German fleet and submarine bases. 

He urges the need of building a great fleet of hydro-aeroplanes for the 
suggested naval-aerial campaign at the same time that the great fleet of 
aeroplanes are being built in this country for aerial operations along the 
western battle front. 

Admiral Fiske’s letter to Mr. Hawley in part follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Hawley: Referring to my various letters to you during 
the last three months, urging the sending of aircraft to Europe, and refer- 
ring also to the favorable action taken on them by the governors of the club, 
I beg leave to point out that prompt action is required, because no possible 
success on land can remove the submarine menace, since it cannot be 
achieved until after the submarine has accomplished its purpose, and 

Caulsé no measures yet taken on the sea seem adequate to the task. 

Mr. Arthur H. Pollen, a British naval expert of the highest standing, 
calculates that it is essential for the salvation of the Allies that the sub- 
marine menace be obliterated before March 1, 1919. 

he reasons are as follows: 
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“The sinkings by submarines during the last five months have been 
great that, should they continue to be as great, the Allies will then be in the 
hopeless situation that the Confederates were in during the closing Haat 
of the Cavil War, and from the same cause—a virtual blockade. 

“Even if the rates of sinkings should become considerably less than it 
has averaged for the last five months, the same remark may be made 
truthfully, and the situation will be rendered worse by the fact that more 
ocean tonnage will be needed as time goes on for transportation of troops 
and supplies from America to Europe. 

“We have no reason to expect that the rate of sinkings will decrease. 

“During the last few months the Allies have gradually forced the Ger- 
mans back toward the Rhine. The rate at which the Allies have forced 
the Germans back has been extremely slow, however; certainly not rapid 
enough to indicate that by March 1, 1919, they will have forced the Germans 
back as far as Berlin. Furthermore, unless they shall have forced the 
Germans back as far as Berlin by the first of March, 1919, the Allies will 
have to give up further attempts because of conditions at home. 

“Even if the German army shall be forced back as far as Berlin, we 
have no reason to expect that Germany will give up within less than four 
months thereafter; remembering, as we must, that her submarines will be 
as vigorously at work as ever. That is, we have no reason to expect that 
even if the German army should be forced back as far as Berlin by March 1, 
1919, the Allies would be freed from submarine depredations before 
July 1, ror19. 

“ Therefore, it would be foolish to hope that any operations on the land 
will be able to save the Allies from the ruin threatened by the submarine: 
and it would be equally foolish to expect salvation from any purely 
defensive measures 6n the sea. Purely defensive measures have never 
accomplished anything in war except to delay disaster. Therefore, unless 
some efficient offensive plan is undertaken and pushed aggressively, no 
scientific methods for detecting submarines, no arrangements of nets to 
catch submarines, no shields on ships. no methods of elusion, hiding or 
escape, can do any more than to make Germany’s submarine warfare some- 
what more difficult and to delay its final triumnph. 

“Inasmuch as the allied armies cannot possibly win the war if the sub- 
marines are permitted to continue their depredations, and inasmuch as the 
submarines cannot be prevented from continuing their depredations by 
any means that have yet been brought to bear against them, it becomes 
absolutely essential to the salvation of the allied cause that some other 
means be brought to bear. This means must either destroy the German 
battleships and cruisers or compel them to remain harmless in protected 

orts. 

i? No means to so destroy or threaten the German battleships and 
cruisers gives any reasonable promise of success, except aeronautical 
means, especially bomb dreppers and torpedo planes, protected by swift 
fichting craft. The places where attack should be made seem to be Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven, because they hold a greater amount of German mobile 
fighting power than any other places do and are nearer and easier to 
reach than any of the great strongholds in the interior. ’ 

“One reason among many for putting faith in aeronautics is that even if 
the number and effectiveness of German submarines should considerably 
increase. they would be powerless to prevent our sending aircraft to 
England. because ships carrying aircraft could launch them before reaching 
the localities where submarines would have much chance of finding them. 
— ships carrying the aircraft need not go near the real danger zone 
at all. 

“T respectfully suggest that in view of the danger of the submarine 
situation you call the attention of the proper persons to the ability of 
aeronautics to provide the remedy. Sincerely. 

(Signed) “B.A. Fiske, of Le 
“Rear Admiral U. S. Navy, Retired. 
—N. Y. Herald, 7/7. 
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GeRMANS FLYING IN FLrets.—Having been virtually driven from the air 
during the Battle of Messines, the German air forces have been attempting 
to reassert themselves by adopting the familiar old Teutonic tactics of mass 
formation. The British pilots report that they seldom meet the Germans 
now in squadrons of less than 5 machines, while occasionally they 
encounter an enemy aerial * army” consisting of from 40 to 60 airplanes. 

None of these great formations has yet been able to cross the British 
lines, for the new tactics have found the Royal Flying Corps prepared, 
and numbers have been met with numbers. Some of the battles recently 
have found as many as from 70 to 80 machines involved. All these 
engagements have occurred well inside German territory, and have been 
barely visible from the British line. The pilots engaged found the fighting 
so heavy that they had no time to reckon the losses inflicted upon the 
retreating Germans. Later, however, British machines flew low over the 
ground, counting the machines which had been burned or wrecked. 

After one of these general mélées 10 enemy airplanes were seen smashed, 
while only two British fliers had been compelled to quit the fight, one of 
these being able to land within his own line. 

One young British pilot, who bids fair soon to rival the record made by 
the late Captain Ball, emulated the latter by deliberately “ sitting” over a 
German airdrome, some 20 miles within the enemy lines and smashing, one 
by one, four machines which came up to attack him. When he began 
hovering above the place he saw seven machines in the airdrome with 
engines running. He engaged the first one that left the ground when it was 
only 60 feet up, and it fell a complete wreck. 

Diving at the second machine which rose, the British pilot drove it 
squarely into a tree. Two machines then left the ground together, so the 
Britisher thought it best to get a little more height before attacking the pair. 
He climbed to 1000 feet and then, after a brief three-cornered fight, saw 
both his adversaries go down within 300 feet of each other. 

After this exploit the khaki pilot returned safely, but with his machine 
considerably shot up by machine gun-fire from the ground.—N. Y. Times, 


10/6. 


Nicht BompBinc By Navat AviAtors.—A special correspondent of the 
New York Times, writing from London under date of June 5, says: 


“As far as bombing operations are concerned, the Navy-that-Flies con- 
fines its attentions principally to the German bases along the Belgian coast, 
and any lurking submarine or vagrant destroyers observed in the vicinity. 
Bombing is carried out by both airplanes and seaplanes, and differs from 
other forms of war flying in that it is principally performed at night. 

“The function of the bombing machines is to reach a given objective in 
as short a time as possible, without provoking more ‘ scraps’ on the way 
than are inevitable, to ‘deliver the goods’ and, if not brought down by 
anti-aircraft fire, to return with all speed. They are not primarily fighters, 
and when laden with bombs are not theoretically a match for a hostile 
fighting machine with unfettered maneuvering powers. 

Engine trouble over enemy territory means almost infallible capture or 
death for the pilot of a bombing airplane. Yet in cases of disablement, 
rather than come down on the ground and suffer themselves or their 
machine to be taken prisoner, it is their gallant tradition to try to struggle 
out to sea. Here they stand about as much chance of life as a pheasant 
winged above a lake, but the machine sinks before German hands can 
touch it. 

“Now, it happened that on one such occasion the descent into the sea of 
a bombing machine was observed by two French flying boats which were 
out on patrol. The distressed was still within range of the shore batteries 
and the boches, smarting under the effect of the bombs she had succeeded 
in dropping, were retaliating in the most approved Germanic manner by 
plastering the helpless machine with shrapnel as she slowly sank. 
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“ The two French flying boats sped to the rescue and alighted in the water 
beside the wrecked British machine. One embarked the observer who 
wounded, and in spite of redoubled fire from the shore, succeeded 
returning safely. The other French flying boat actually embarked the 
remaining occupants of the bombing machine, but was hit as it rose fr “ 
the water and fell disabled. be 

“The French pilot, seeing a boche seaplane approaching and a bey of 
small craft inshore coming out against them, scribbled a message ig 
that his venture had failed; he found time to add, however, with true Gallic 
dauntlessness of spirit ‘ Vive la France!’ This missive he fastened to the 
leg of his carrier pigeon and succeeded in releasing it before rescuers and 
rescued were taken prisoners. 

“ From time to time curt official announcements of successful bomb raids 
upon German destroyer and submarine bases appear in the press. It may 
be that the naval honor or casualty lists are swelled thereby. But no one 
who has not stood in the wind that blows across the bombers’ aerodrome at 
night in those last tense moments before the start, can form any idea of the 
conditions under which these grim laurels are earned. 

“One by one the leather-clad pilots conclude their final survey and climb 
up into their machines. They adjust goggles and gloves; there is a warn- 
ing ‘Stand clear!’ and the darkness fills with roaring sound as No. 1 
starts his engine. For a few moments longer he sits in the utter isolation 
of darkness and the deafening noise of his own engine. No further sounds 
can reach him; not another order nor valedictory ‘Good luck’ from those 
whose lot it is to only stand and wait. He settles himself comfortably and 
fingers the familiar levers and throttle; then, with a jerk the bomber starts 
along the unseen ground, gathers way, and, rising, speeds droning into the 
darkness like a gigantic cock-chafer. A moment later No. 2 follows, then 
another, and another. The night swallows them and the sound of their 
engines dies away. 

“ A couple of hours later in one of the gray painted huts that fringe the 
aerodrome a telephone bell jingles. The squadron commander picks up 
the receiver and holds converse with a tiny metallic voice that sounds very 
far away; the conversation ends, he puts on his cap and goes out into the 
darkness; a few minutes later a sudden row of lights across the aerodrome 
make bright pin-pricks in the darkness. 

“From away in the air comes the hum of an engine growing momen- 
tarily louder. It grows clearer as the homing machine circles overhead, 
and finally comes to earth with a rushing wind and the scramble of men’s 
feet invisible. The pilot climbs stiffly out of his seat, pushing up his goggles, 
and puckers his eyes in the light of the lanterns as he fumbles for his 
cigarette case. 

“*Got ’em,’ he says laconically. ‘Seaplane sheds on the mole. Time 
for another trip?’ 

“ There is time, it appears. He drinks hot coffee while the armorers snap 
a fresh supply of bombs into the holders and test the release gear. He 
answers questions curtly and his replies are very much to the point. 

“Their ‘Archies’ are shooting well, and they've got a lot more search- 
lights at work than had last time. Rather warm work while it lasted. He 
thinks No. 1 was hit and brought down in flames. No. 2 seemed to have 
engine trouble this side of our lines on the way back. No. 3 ought to be 
along soon. ’ 

And while he gulps his coffee and grunts in monosyllables there 1s a 
whirring overhead and No. 3 returns, loudly demanding a fresh supply of 
bombs with which to put an artistic finish to a row of blazing oil tanks. 

“They climb into their machines again and lean back resting while the 
finishing touches (which sometimes come between life and death) are put 
to the machines and their deadly freight. Then once more they soar up mto 
the night. 
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“Dawn is breaking when No. 4 returns, tired-eyed and more mono- 
syllabic than ever. It came off all right, but No. 3 had seemed to lose 
control. and slide down the beam of a searchlight with shell and balls of 
red fire (Some new stunt, he supposed) bursting all about her. However, 
she got her bombs off first and touched up something that sent a flame 
200 feet into the air. He himself bombed a group of searchlights that were 
annoying him and some trucks in a railway siding. He has an ugly 
shrapnel wound in the thigh and observes with grave humor that his boots 
are full of blood—this is a navy joke, by the way. Also that he could do 
with adrink. But it came off all right. 

“Now the seaplanes, who undertake much the same sort of job, keep 
pigs, and contemplate their stern mission with an unextinguishable and 
fathomless sense of humor. This may be accounted for by the fact that in 
life and death they are more in touch with the native element of the 
Navy-that-Floats and share much of its light-heartedness in consequence. 

“Aerial gymnastics are not in their line. They fight when they must 
and the straightest shot wins. If hit, unless hopelessly out of control, they 
take to the water like wounded ducks. If the damage is beyond temporary 
repair they sit on the surface and pray for the dawn and a tow from a 
friendly destroyer. 

“No aerial adventure is ever recounted (and the array of D. S. C. ribbons 
around their mess table is witness of the quality of these blindfolded 
fights) without its humorous aspect well-nigh obliterating all else. One 
who fought a Zeppelin single-handed with a Webley Scott pistol and 
imprecations found himself immortalized only in the pages of a magazine 
of Puck-like humor they publish (fate and funds permitting) monthly. 

“Another, disabled on the water at the enemy’s port, succeeded in getting 
his engines going as the crew of an armed trawler were leaning over the 
bows with boathooks to secure him. He rose from the water beneath their 
outstretched hands, and recalled with breathless merriment nothing but the 
astonishment of their Teutonic faces. 

“A third, similarly disabled, was approached on the surface by a German 
submarine. He raked her deck with his Lewis gun and kept her at bay by 
the simple expedient of picking off every head that appeared above her 
conning-tower until she wearied of the sport and withdrew. From a sea- 
plane point of view is was a pretty jest. 

“The Navy-that-Flies is quickly building up its own peculiar and 
imperishable traditions. Not least of these is the seaplane’s invincible 
gayety of spirit.” 


TesTING RECRUITS FOR THE LAFAYETTE Friy1nG Corps.—In the belated 
commuting crowds and travellers on the early evening trains that throng the 
Pennsylvania Station nightly between 8 and 9 o'clock, there are more often 
than not several slender, thin-waisted youngsters, deadly serious in manner 
and nervously energetic in their movements, who inquire of the station 
masters the way to the 9 o’clock train for Cape Charles, and, once they find 
it, hustle aboard and into their berths, apparently determined to get all the 
sleep they can. They are young Americans who have taken the first step 
toward becoming members of that famous crew of aviators, the Lafayette 
Flying Corps of the French Army, which has distinguished itself almost 
beyond all competitors, and has occasioned and justified the belief of the 
French that better airmen than young Americans do not exist. 

For all the fame its members have brought it the Lafayette Flying Corps 
has been the Ku Klux Klan of French fighting units in the secrecy which 
has covered its organization, its methods, even its personnel. Yet since 
the beginning of the great war the Escadrille 124, as the Lafayette force is 
officially known, has been composed almost exclusively of Americans, and 
these Americans for the most part have been recruited in this country. 

They have been drawn from all ranks, and there is no requirement as in 
the United States force that a flier must have a college education or its 
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equivalent. There are university men and professional chauffeurs in th 

: : e 
Lafayette Corps, and practically the sole demand made on candidate 
except the necessary one that they be mentally and physically fit to A $s, 
that they be qualified to take their places as officers and gentlemen the 
test of these qualities is made solely by observation, but it is made by men 
who instinctively recognize the absence or existence of them. 

Corps Privately Financed—In one other essential does the Lafayette 
Flying Corps differ from any branch of the service in the United States: 
the corps is privately financed and, although candidates upon admission 
receive the regular French Army pay, this pay is augmented by the organi- 
zation which created the corps, the whole expense of its activities being so 
heavy that it is essential the candidate pay his own way up to the moment 
that he is accepted by the French Army as a student aviator. Experience 
has shown that about $500 is the necessary financial equipment of a candi- 
date, but the lack of such a sum does not completely bar an aspirant, 

No young American, eager to fly and to fight Germany need hesitate 
at accepting this assistance, always provided that he cannot finance himself, 
for the whole organization of the corps is maintained by the voluntary gifts 
of patriotic Americans just as the corps was conceived and organized as a 
patriotic enterprise by three well-to-do Americans. 

These men include Dr. Edmund L. Gros, an American physician, who has 
lived much in Paris; Frederick H. Allen, a lawyer of 63 Wall Street, who 
has also been a frequent visitor to France and is widely known because of 
his identification with the first American relief work in France, and 
Lieut. Col. Thomas Bentley Mott, now military aid to Commissioner 
Elihu Root in Russia, but in the spring of 1915 an associate in the banking 
house of Bonbright & Co., in Paris. 

There were Americans fighting in the Foreign Legion, but their identity 
was lost in this body; they were simply units in a tremendous group. 
Dr. Gros and his associates dreamed of some other form of service in 
which Americans might participate as Americans, even though the flag of 
the United States might not officially be carried into the war. 

The idea was constantly before them and, when they found that among 
the Americans already in France and already anxious to help as best they 
might, were men who had learned the art of flying in this country, the plan 
for a special American flying corps was conceived and developed. At the 
outset its sponsors encountered unexpected difficulties. The French wel- 
comed the proffered aid, but French law forbade any but a Frenchman to 
enter the aviation service, and it was as Americans that the volunteer 
aviators wanted to fly. Dr. Gros and his associates put the problem 
squarely before the French Government. They enlisted the aid of M. M. J. 
de Sillac, and his efforts brought about the passage of a law permitting the 
enlistment of Americans in the Franco-American Flying Corps. “it 

The French Government agreed to accept volunteers under conditions 
which guaranteed that the American fliers would never be ordered into 
service outside their own squadron, except with their own consent, although 
it was stipulated that each flier must enlist in the regular French Army 
for “the duration of the war.” f 

The conditions were as good as, or better than, Dr. Gros and his asso- 
ciates had hoped for, and the Franco-American Flying Corps was created 
in March, 1915. Patriotic Americans in France provided the funds to 
finance its beginning and the French Government agreed to provide oppor- 
tunity for exactly the same training that French fliers received. t 

The first members of the corps were recruited from young Americans 
then in France, but it quickly became evident that the personnel must be 
maintained by enlistments in this country, and an office was opened in 
New York. But those were days when the United States theoretically was 
neutral in the war, when those who are now our allies might not openly 
enlist fighters as Great Britain is doing with the co-operation of the 
United States Army itself. 
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Quietly as the corps was organized, however, it nevertheless attracted the 
attention of German sympathizers, who protested to the government here 
that a violation of neutrality was embodied in the use of the name Franco- 
American Flying Corps. The protest was sustained, and for the sake of 
harmony the already famous organization changed its title, taking in its 
stead the present name of the Lafayette Flying Corps. 

To-day, after a little more than two years, the corps comprises about 200 
young Americans, and J. F. McElhone, the American representative, is 
sending about 25 candidates abroad weekly. The number has been fixed at 
this limit for a variety of reasons, among them the ability of the French 
to train the men and of the corps to finance their operations. And this 
last item is expensive. _ hs 

The corps pays each flier 150 francs, or about $30 a month, in addition to 
the French wage of 5 cents a day, plus rations. The extra pay is provided 
because it is realized that young Americans, accustomed to a different style 
of living at home, probably could not subsist, certainly not in comfort, on 
the French Army rations. So each man gets an additional dollar a day, 
and most of this goes for dainties in the food line. In addition, the corps 
provides prizes for special success in the air. For instance, each member 
of the Lafayette Corps receives $250 in cash and leave for 48 hours in Paris 
for each German flier he brings down, and there are other prizes for less 
spectacular though equally valuable work. 

All this is paid by the corps out of funds contributed by patriotic Ameri- 
cans, so that a constant increase of 25 aviators a week means an increase 
in the expenses of the corps of $750 a month, exclusive of the large sums 
which these young fliers may win in prizes. From a small beginning the 
corps is developing until the financing of it alone has provided a problem 
which keeps its sponsors busy. 

If possible, however, the number of students sent abroad will be increased 
rather than diminished, for there is an ever-increasing demand on the part 
of young Americans for entrance into the corps. This is partly explained 
by the fact that the United States makes more stringent regulations gov- 
erning the acceptance of a student pilot, and, as yet, is not prepared to 
hasten their training as the French are, and partly because of the fame 
which the Lafayette Corps has gained for itself. 

As a result, it is becoming slightly more difficult to gain entrance to the 
corps, although the requirements have not been specifically changed. Can- 
didates who apply to Mr. McElhone at his office, 178 West Eighty-first 
Street, undergo the same close scrutiny, and if this preliminary examina- 
tion satisfies him, are required to fill out a form, giving the names and 
nationality of their parents and grandparents on both sides of the family. 

“This is essential,” says Mr. McElhone, “so we may be assured no one 
of German origin shall enter. The French law now forbids the issuance 
of a passport to any one even remotely of German origin, and at this very 
moment I am striving to have this restriction waived in behalf of a young 
American whose parents were born here, but one of whose grandparents 
was born in Germany. He is intensely pro-ally and, in my opinion, would 
a a wonderful airman, but just now I can’t get him into the Lafayette 

orps. 

This same blank inquires into a candidate’s education, his favorite sport, 
the languages besides English which he may speak and the clubs to which 
he may belong. All this is to give a basis for accurate classification, but 
there is no rule making a college education obligatory. On this blank and 
on his personal observation Mr. McElhone passes preliminary judgment 
and, if this be favorable, the candidate receives a second form to fill out. 
This inquires into his military experience, his ability to drive and dismantle 
gas motors, his aviation experience if any, and his occupation since 1912. 

Assuming that he has again fulfilled requirements, the candidate must 
pass a physical examination with especial consideration of his vision. This 
accomplished, he reports to Mr. McElhone and is sent on to the Atlantic 
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Coast Aeronautical Station of the Curtiss Aviation School n : 

‘ ear Old Point 
Comfort, Va. It is the men who have been successful so far who d. 
almost nightly on the 9 o’clock train from the Pennsylvania Station, amt 

Tested for Flying Sense.—But their most severe test is ahead of the 
No longer are candidates sent abroad without inspection as to their ace 
sense and ability, although it is not required that they have ever before a 
in an airplane. Captain Thomas S. Baldwin, in charge of the Curtiss 
School, and his assistants will attend to that. 

Each candidate carries a letter from Mr. McElhone requesting for him 
an examination by Captain Baldwin, and generally, immediately on his 
arrival at Old Point, he gets it. Usually the men arrive before 8 o'clock 
in the morning and each is instantly taken in hand by an instructor, who 
explains to him the operation of the Curtiss J-N tractor and presently 
provides him with a coat, helmet, and goggles. 

The candidate takes his seat in the forward compartment of a double- 
controlled training machine, and the professional pilot sends the craft aloft. 
He mounts several thousand feet into the air and performs all the simple 
evolutions of vertical diving, banking, and slipping, as it is called when an 
aircraft is intentionally permitted to skid. He remains aloft for from 
one-half to three-quarters of an hour, and throughout this period he 
observes the pupil in the seat in front of him. Largely on this observation 
depends the young candidate’s chances of going to France. 

“One of these examiners may make one mistake in 50,” says Mr. Mc- 
Elhone, “ but they have become so expert that they can tell by the way a 
man acts whether or not he has what is called air sense, and the making 
of a good flier.” 

Some man may be stamped as a failure on this first test, but no matter 
how he may have survived it, each gets another flight if possible on the 
same day. This time the instructor teaches his pupil a list of simple 
signals, for conversation is impossible in an airplane when the motor is 
operating. The pupil is instructed in the use of the controls and is told 
that, once aloft, the instructor will turn the craft over to his guidance, 
indicating by signal the moves he is to make. 

Although this may be only the second time the student has ever been in 
an airplane, the instructor, nevertheless turns over to him control of the 
plane after he has climbed to an altitude sufficiently high so that the 
instructor may have an opportunity to correct a mistake before an accident 
ensues. The double-controls are synchronized so that the instructor can 
tell by the feel of things just how confident his pupil may be, just how he 
manipulates the controls, whether easily and confidently or rigidly and 
nervously, and, also, he can instantly correct a mistake which might mean 
death to both if it were not rectified. 

This flight lasts as long as, or longer than, the first flight, so that the 
student shall have remained in the air for about 100 minutes, and then he 
is brought to earth and the examiner makes out the report, which is carried 
to Mr. McElhone. Provided this is satisfactory, arrangements are made 
for the prompt departure of the candidate for France, and his career as a 
member of the Lafayette Flying Corps really begins, although he has not 
yet been accepted by the French Army. However, no man who has passed 
the tests here has ever been barred on the other side. 

The men, on landing in France, go by train to Paris, where they report to 
Dr. Gros, and for a week or so are detained in Paris while the French 
military authorities examine them and finally enroll them in the regular 
army. They are then sent to the training school, which at present, 1s 
situated at Avord, in the Province of Cher, and there their real training 
begins, and they begin to draw pay at the rate of 5 cents a day from the 
French Government and a dollar a day from the Lafayette Corps. . 

The course of training lasts for the better part of nine months, during 
which the students live in barracks and are under regular military discipline. 
Those destined to become single combatants, or pilotes d’avions de chasse, 
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as the French call them, are taught from the first to fly unaided. They are 
ut first in so-called penguins, airplanes with wing surface and power so 
reduced that they cannot leave the ground. In these they learn control of 
their motors and acquire the ability to steer a straight course over the grass. 

Proficiency in this attained, they are placed in “jumpers ”—machines 
which will leave the ground for about six feet, maintain this altitude for a 
few yards, and then descend to the grass again. In these they learn to 
steer in the air and begin to acquire the rudiments of landing, which is one 
of the most difficult lessons to acquire, since the fast fighting machines, 
which have a speed of 140 miles an hour in the air, frequently land at the 
only slightly reduced speed of 100 miles an hour, offering every chance 
forasmash-up. = 

Finally real flying is learned, and then advanced instruction is given in 
what we here a few years ago regarded as only trick flying. Men learn 
to loop-the-loop without losing any altitude. They learn to fly upside 
down, to perform a tail spin in which the craft, revolving like a top, 
drops tail first and can be set back on the level only by the most con- 
summate skill. They learn the arts of photography, observation, map 
making, the use of machine guns, and other weapons, the dropping of 
bombs, and all the arts which warfare in the air has created. 

At last they are brevetted to the front as corporals and, in accord with 
the agreement, are assigned to the famous Lafayette Flying Corps, Esca- 
drille 124. 

But af not yet allowed to take any chances. The French have estimated 
that it costs them from $5000 to $6000 to turn out a finished pilote d’avion 
de chasse, and they don’t intend to lose him before they have had some 
return on the investment. So the young corporal is forbidden to fly over 
the German lines except in company of his elders, the sergeants of the 
corps, and he must put in 24 hours of this, always over the enemy’s lines, 
before he is recognized himself as a sergeant and is permitted to engage 
a German in combat. 

Once he has become a sergeant, however, he may duel with the Germans 
to his heart’s content, and already several of the American fliers have 
become “aces” as the men are known who have brought down five or 
more Germans within the French lines. A German who falls outside 
does not count—N. Y. Times. 


Orvitte Wricut SAys TEN THOUSAND AIRPLANES WoULD ENpD THE WanR. 
—When Orville Wright, inventor of the flying machine and the first man 
in the world to fly was asked to express his opinion as to the probable 
effect of an efficient carrying out of the Aircraft Production Board’s plan 
for an appropriation of $630,000,000 for 35,000 airplanes and thousands 
of aviators, he replied that, as the war was now being run absolutely from 
above, the United States could win it in the air. Ten thousand flying 
machines, he said, would end the war in ten weeks. 

Mr. Wright has fitted up an experimental laboratory in Dayton, Ohio, 
at his own expense, is running it at his own expense, and offers entirely 
free of cost to all persons engaged in helping the Government obtain the 
tremendous air fleet required to defeat Germany any advice or other 
assistance, including the making of laboratory tests, that he has it in his 
power to give. He is busy, with a few assistants, including Charles E. 
Taylor, who has been with the Wrights since 1900 as chief mechanician 
working out new problems which are presenting themselves to the flying 
men at the front. From that scientific center, discoveries which will tend 
further to perfect all kinds of aircraft may therefore be expected to come. 

It was in Dayton that Mr. Wright talked about the Government’s air- 
plane program and the outlook for victory in the air. 

tis my opinion,” he said, “that a large airplane fleet is the way to 
stop the war. If it were possible for the United States to deliver to-morrow 
several thousand flying machines in France, the war would be won by the 
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Allies in a few weeks. The way to stop the war is simply to drive th 
Germans from the skies, and this can be done only b : 

ee . eee. € only by @ preponderance 
of fighting machines. By fighting machines I mean little airplanes carryin 
one man and a rapid-fire machine gun. é 

“When the Germans have been driven out of the air, the Allies will be 
supreme and the war will end. To do this we need a great number of 
small airplanes of the sort that have successfully chased the Zeppelins. At 
present the difference between five years or more of war and an earl 
victory for the Allies is 10,000 airplanes. y 

“ How long the war will last depends therefore on the capacity we show 
in coping with the very great problem of producing without unnecessary 
delay the small fighting machines needed at the front. The Allies long 
since obtained control in the air, but their present advantage in this respect 
falls short of being an overwhelming superiority. 

“We have the industrial plants which could soon be adapted for the 
turning out of airplane motors. We have the men to supervise the industry 
the inventive genius to adapt and improve upon the developments that 
have been made abroad, and, now that we are assured of the money to 
pay for the labor and material, there seems no reason to doubt that in a 
year hence we will have sent abroad thousands of fighting airplanes that 
will be better than anything yet produced. 

“The reason for this optimistic feeling is that the United States will 
immediately go about the business of making a huge airplane fleet, and 
go about it in a business-like way. Heretofore, airplane development in 
this country has been seriously handicapped by the fact that the problem 
has not been attacked in a large way by men with money. At the present 
time, due to the exceptional need for straining every nerve to win the 
war, the airplane industry will benefit by the expert advice of various large 
manufacturers experienced in great output production. 

“The country will also be helped by advice of men from the front who 
have been actually flying in fighting machines. 

“The business men who will handle the tremendous problem of assem- 
bling the machines and motors are public-spirited and already have 
expressed their willingness to forego any personal profit, many of them 
even making extraordinary sacrifices in order that there may be organized 
at once a harmoniously working airplane industry, which will mean victory 
for the Allies and the end of the war. 

“To my mind there is not the slightest doubt that the personnel of the 
Aircraft Production Board, in charge of the work of getting to the other 
side enormous quantities of airplanes, is of such caliber as to assure all of 
us that they will carry on the undertaking until the entire program has 
been put through. The men of this board have made a habit of success; 
each man on it has a record of definite accomplishment in whatever he 
has undertaken. And these men are working night and day, without salary 
and to the financial detriment, of course, of the concerns of which they 
are the moving spirits. They are actuated by no motives other than that 
there shall be assembled the greatest number of airplanes of the best sort 
in the least time. 

“ The civilian members of the Aircraft Production Board, which is the 
sole organization charged by the Government with the business of getting 
together the required number of airplanes, being responsible only to 
President Wilson’s Cabinet, are Howard E. Coffin, chairman; E. A. Deeds, 
former vice-president and general manager of the National Cash Register 
Company and now at the head of industries in Dayton doing an annual 
business of $80,000,000; Sidney D. Waldon, formerly vice-president of the 
Packard Motor Company, and Robert L. Montgomery, senior partner of 
the banking firm of Montgomery, Clothier and Tyler of New York and 
Philadelphia. The army is represented by Brigadier General George 0. 
Squier, and the navy by Rear Admiral David W. Taylor. 
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“The spirit of co-operation which they have discovered to exist among 
the various manufacturers to whom they have talked with a view to utilizing 
their plants for an_ intensive production of machines has really been 
wonderfully fine. The automobile industry, which | is one of the best 
organized in the world, already has shown a keen desire to help. 

“Owing to the backwardness of this country in airplane development 
from the manufacturing standpoint, it will be necessary to call upon the 
automobile industry for probably nine-tenths of the production needed. 
The existing airplane plants will, of course, receive as much of the work 
as they are capable of turning out; but they have not the equipment to 
handle this large program.” 

“Do you think that it would be possible and expedient to attempt to 
blow up Germany’s submarine bases with bombs dropped from airplanes? ” 
Mr. Wright was asked. 

“That would not stop the war,” he replied. “Suppose you did blow up 
the submarine bases, suppose you sunk every submarine to-day—that would 
not end the war. It would mean ease of mind for England, of course, 
because of the freedom from fear of a lack of food, but the German Army 
would still be as strong as ever on the western front. 

“T have never considered bomb-dropping as the most important function 
of the airplane, and I have no reason to change this opinion now that we 
have entered the war. The situation shows that, as a result of the flying 
machines, activities, every opposing general knows precisely the strength 
of his enemy and precisely what he is going to do. Thus surprise attacks, 
which for thousands of years have determined the event of war, are no 
longer possible. When the United States sends enough airplanes abroad 
to bring down every German airplane that attempts to ascertain the disposi- 
tion of the armies of the Allies—literally sweeps from the heavens every 
German flying machine—the war will be won, because it will mean that the 
eyes of the German gunners have been put out. 

“It is probable that Germany can be whipped without airplanes if we 
take time enough. But in that case five years would find us still at the job. 
To accomplish the desired end as soon as possible, the United States must 
be able to equip the Allies, between now and a year from now, with a vast 
air fleet. It is, by the way, the one thing that the United States can do 
and do quickly. If, for instance, we could have 10,000 machines at the front 
to-morrow morning it would be far more effective than sending, if we 
were able, 1,000,000 men. If we could drop 1000 airplanes and aviators 
over there to-day, everybody in Germany would know before night that 
we were there. 

“We are bringing over to this country foreign motors which have stood 
up against the rigors of war usage, and these will be duplicated here. 
Our plants, when the proper adjustments are made, will be able to make 
quickly the motors needed for our battleplanes. 

“Another encouraging feature of the entire situation is that there are 
men from this country now at work in foreign motor factories obtaining 
the required experience and information based on the accurate knowledge 
obtained by the Allies in actual conflict under all conditions. 

“One of our biggest tasks in this country is going to be the taking over 
of the business of schooling aviators assigned to the battle fronts. This 
will enable the foreign factories to give their full time to manufacturing 
airplanes. Teaching aviators will not interfere with the work of our 
Government in assembling the machine for which the’ money will be 
appropriated. 

“When I was in Europe in 1907 military authorities told me that when 
an airplane was 3000 feet up there was no anti-aircraft gun in existence 
that could reach it. Now machines at 18,000 feet—about three and one-half 
miles—make successful targets. This is one example of the great advance 
which the war has made in the development of both airplanes and guns,” 
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“Do you think that with such a large fleet of flying machines ag it ; 
contemplated for this country to send abroad it will be possible to devast n 
Germany by flying over it?” Mr. Wright was asked. <n 

“When this country has sent abroad an immense air fleet it may not be 
practicable, even though it were possible, to cover the entire Germa 
nation and destroy it with dynamite bombs. This would mean flights of m 
least 500 miles, or 1000 miles counting the return trip. This, of course 
would require a great quantity of ammunition and equipment. | mean by 
this that when the end of the journey was reached there would pee 
be enough ammunition aboard to justify the long flight. 3 

“ But there is one thing that could be done to the very great disadvantage 
of the German Government. Essen, the site of the Krupp Gun Works. is 
only about 150 miles from the present line of battle. This could be reached 
bombarded, and put out of business. Raids could be conducted against 
other business and population centers in Western Germany, producing 
upon her irreparable injury. / 

“JT am convinced that_while, under existing conditions, the German line 
is practically impregnable, if once you give the Allies unchallenged su- 
premacy in the air, a way will be found to break through the Teuton lines 
and get in behind them. Because, don’t you see, by doing this the Allies 
will have made the German gun-fire ineffective? It is the accuracy of aim 
now possible to both sides that results in such wide-spread destruction. 
Gunners on both sides now hit the mark because of the presence of air- 
planes to direct the fire. Take from Germany her aerial aids, and immedi- 
ately they would begin to do what most hurts the feelings of a German; 
that is, they would begin to waste ammunition and time. The war is 
being run absolutely from above. 

“France and England have spent millions in experimental work and 
with satisfactory results. Naturally, with such an incentive as they have 
had since August, 1914, they have made improvements, especially in the 
building of motors, and are far ahead of us at the present moment. One 
foreign motor in particular weighs only 374 pounds, has developed 150- 
horsepower, and has the important quality of durability. This motor has 
given certain war airplanes a speed of 125 miles an hour, and with it the 
aviator can climb 10,000 feet in ten minutes. 

“Germany all along has been conservative both of men and airplanes. 
She has not taken nearly so many chances as the Allies. Nobody seems 
to know how many machines she has in operation, but it is fair to say that, 
needing munitions and other supplies as badly as she does, she cannot 
manufacture flying machines any faster, at least, than France and England. 
I think it is conceded that the Central Powers cannot any more than com- 
pete with their opponents in the manufacture of airplanes. Therefore, 
the United States in this regard holds the balance of power. 

“There are many things for us to learn in addition to the industrial 
problem of standardizing parts, speeding up production, and seeing that 
the flying machines reach the other side after they are built. Training 
aviators to endure the vicissitudes of flight under such abnormal condi- 
tions is, next to supplying our allies with the machines themselves, the 
greatest work of all. This phase of our co-operation will be carried on, 
with success I am sure, in the large training fields which are being laid 
out and developed as rapidly as possible by the War Department.” 

The largest of these training fields to be established by the United States 
War Department lies about eight miles northeast of Dayton. It contains 
four square miles of territory, beautifully situated. A bit of sentiment 1s 
found in the circumstance that it includes the original testing grounds of 
the Wright Brothers at what was then known as Simms Station. The 
old airplane shed is to be left standing in this cow pasture. A mile and a 
half away 3000 men, under the supervision of Captain Warring, of the 
United States Army Signal Corps, are employed in erecting 40 hangars. 
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ghich will house 240 flying machines, barracks for officers and men, mess 
halls, and so on, and in tearing down houses, barns, fences, and other 
obstructions on the 2500-acre field. This training ground has been named 
the Wilbur Wright Field. ; 

The Government has just started the construction of an airplane supply 
depot on that field to cost $700,000. It is authoritatively asserted that 
Dayton, which gave the flying machine to the world, will in the greatest 
war of the world be the center of the flying-machine development from the 
oint of view of supplying aircraft to the Allies, training soldiers and 
civilians to fly, and in research work, at which Orville Wright is engaged 
without interruption and in entire sympathy with the aims of the members 
of the Aircraft Production Board. o ' 

In addition to the Wilbur Wright Field, there is also, northeast of 
Dayton, about a mile and _a half from the center of the tewn, another 
aviation ground known as Wright Field, where civilians are to be trained. 
Two other training grounds are south of Dayton, SO that four large 
fying fields are in the immediate vicinity of the city. The visitor is 
impressed with the fact that things in this region will make appear all the 
more strange in the near future the figures of United States aeronautical 
activity for the eight years preceding the war, when the army ordered 
59 airplanes and received 54. In IgI6 it ordered 366 planes and received 
64. Nine factories produced this output. It is believed in some quarters 
that we need 40 to 50 aeronautical centers. We have at this writing 
four. Great Britain has 107. 

As to what would be his contribution to the work of helping get 
together the flying machines which he thought would solve the whole 
problem for the Allies, Mr. Wright said: 

“Several months before the United States .entered the war I built, at 
my own expense, the experimental laboratory, fully equipped with machin- 
ery and the necessary testing devices, in order to do what I had long 
wished—spend my whole time in my own way, subject to nobody’s rightful 
interference, in research work. For years after my brother and I invented 
the airplane we were both too busy demonstrating and perfecting it, and 
in the actual business of manufacturing, to devote much time to original 
research in aeronautics. 

“The laboratory is amply large for the kind of experiments I wish to 
continue to make. J am rather of the opinion that the type of measuring 
instrument used by Wilbur and myself in 1901 gave results as accurate as 
those in the possession of any laboratories to-day. I have peculiarly good 
reasons for thinking that this is true. 

“1 will work in hearty co-operation with the. members of the Aircraft 
Production Board. Already I am on terms of intimate confidential rela- 
tions with these men who have undertaken the gigantic problem of putting 
the airplanes over on the other side. I am hopeful that in this way, and 
by giving free of all cost any information in my possession to all applicants 
who are behind the Government in doing this work, I may be of help. 
The laboratory will make any tests free of charge. The data which we 
have obtained in all experimental and practical work are at the service of 
the United States Government.”—N. Y. Times, 1/7. 


Ear Distursances.—Dr. Castex of Paris has investigated the ear 
disturbances of aviators and reported his findings to the Société de 
Médecine de Paris. A translation of a part of his paper and of the dis- 
cussion which followed appears in the current issue of The Medical Record. 
It reads in part: 

“He has had unusual opportunities for the examination of aviators at 
the Villemin Military Hospital. From the outset of the war the airmen 
presented sufficient anomalies of this character to bring about a systematic 
Mvestigation with especial regard to prophylaxis. The subjective sensa- 
tions on ascending and descending were recorded. At the very start air 
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could be felt in the ears, and at about 1500 meters the latter felt as if 
completely occluded. If now the mouth was opened there was a sensation 
of a valve opening in the bottom of the ear. The nose became insufficient 
for respiration, and the majority of aviators were compelled to open their 
mouths. 

“When the altimeter marked 4000 meters the aviator appeared to have 
regained his normal poise, partly because at this height there is no longer 
any wind. In the descent the same phenomena occurred with increased 
intensity. In some cases the aviator no longer hears his motor. By making 
an effort to close the nostrils and mouth every 200 or 300 meters, or 
merely yawning, the aviator avoids certain burdensome sensations, such as 
heaviness of the head and constriction or swelling in the fauces (throat) 
After landing one still hears the motor for a variable period. Sometimes 
the heavy feeling in the head, the ringing in the ears, and even autophony 
may persist for four or five minutes. Vertigo is uncommon. Some 
aviators were made temporarily deaf. 

“A sub-lieutenant who complained of his ears after landing showed 
congestion of both membranes, which had led in one locality to a small 
ecchymosis (hemorrhage under the skin). It was remarked that the 
higher the flight the more severe were the symptoms. Thus one man had 
flown at low heights for years without experiencing any auditory troubles. 
Upon flying 4900 meters high the latter at once supervened. In aviators 
with old ear trouble the symptoms are aggravated. The ears may bleed 
in the first case, and with sclerosis (hardening due to inflammation) the 
subjective ‘landing sounds’ persist for a long time. In a few instances 
the condition becomes permanent and flying must be abandoned. These 
phenomena may be aggravated when extra effort is required. Thus aviators 
who have been free from ear troubles in single motor machines have begun 
to complain as soon as transferred to one with a double motor. 

“The author seeks to explain these phenomena as follows: As the flier 
ascends, the air pressure becomes less and the internal pressure in 
tympanum and tube exceeds that of the atmosphere. In descending con 
ditions are reversed. Changes within the blood-vessels doubtless corre- 
spond to those in the air-containing structures. In a somewhat sclerosed 
tympanum in which the normal elasticity has been injured, the return to 
normal conditions is more or less delayed. 

“To remedy this state of affairs must every aviator have perfect ears? 
The author is far from advocating such rigor. Men are to-day doing 
excellent service as fliers who have undergone repeated attacks of transient 
deafness. An aviator with a certain degree of commotion of the labyrinth 
from shell-shock is still flying, as is another with a suppurating left ear. 
It is well to insist that the nasal passages are in the best possible condition, 
and hypertrophies and spurs require operative removal. Cotton worn in 
the ear is useless and even dangerous. After landing, the aviator should 
always rest for 15 or 30 minutes. 

“A considerable discussion followed the reading of the paper. The 
author, in response to a query, stated that immunity above the height of 
4000 meters was due to adaptation. One might compare it to the second 
wind of a runner. Comparisons were made between the effects of aviation 
and those of mountain climbing. In both fatigue acts as a synergist (an 
aid) to rarified air. There is a notable difference between flying and 
balloon ascent, because in the latter fatigue can be eliminated. In aviation 
fatigue can antagonize adaptation. 

“The part played by the circulatory disturbances is an unknown factor. 
For some, failure of the blood to adapt itself is held to be the better 
explanation of some of the disorders, so far, at least, as congestions are 
concerned. Under such circumstances the gas interchange is disturbed 
with possible retention of carbonic acid. In mountain climbing these con- 
gestions occur until a certain height is reached, when adaptation of 
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ressures is complete. Mountain climbers suffer as a rule only from 
hysical fatigue; aviators from both physical and nervous strain.”— 


N.Y. Times, 30/6. 





OpseRVATIONS ON PuysicaL Errects or Fiyinc.—The following article 
by Dr. Harry L. Schurmeier appeared in Aviation, June 15: ; 
The year and a half during which I was constantly associated with 
flying at the aerodrome at North Island, San Diego, California, gave me 
ample opportunity to observe the physical status of the fliers. Two things 
must be discounted in considering this matter; first the equable climate 
of San Diego and second, the excellent physical and nervous stamina of 
the men. Regarding the former, San Diego presents practically the same 
climate as southern Italy, in consequence the diseases of more rigorous 
climates are rarely seen there. 

The men are chosen from the army at large, practically every corps 
being represented with the exception of the Medical Corps. The applicants 
are subjected to a most strenuous physical examination in which not only 
the general physical and nervous system is considered but also the tempera- 
ment. Men showing marked nervous tendencies are frequently turned 
down. Special attention is given to the vision and to the organs of 
equilibrium, as any defect in the latter would obviously unfit a man for 
service. 

So it may readily be seen that men subjected to so careful a selective 
process and living in such an equable climate would have fewer physical 
ailments than aviators in general. From my observations, I came to the 
conclusion that the effects of flying on the individual are evidenced chiefly 
on the nervous system and on the general health indirectly, through the 
nervous system. 

One of the main barometrics of fluctuations in the status of a healthy 
individual nervous tone, is the blood pressure. The blood pressure as 
studied clinically is represented by millimeters of mercury contained in a 
glass tube. The pressure is taken by placing a cuff around the upper arm 
and inflating it with air until the pulse below the cuff is no longer per- 
ceptible. This point indicates the amount of pressure which it takes to 
obliterate the pulse and equals the pressure in the artery. The inflated 
cuff is connected with the mercury tube upon which the readings are 
registered. 

Fluctuations in the pressure are attributed partially to the amount of 
adrenalin secreted in the blood. This substance is elaborated by two 
small glands lying just above the kidney. Variations in the emotions give 
rise to variations in the secretion of adrenalin and consequent changes in 
the pressure. For instance, fear, excessive fatigue, or increased nervous 
tension, all tend to raise blood pressure. 

Blood Pressure Experiment—The blood pressure experiments were 
carried out as follows: Certain men, some 20 in all, were selected, and their 
blood pressures taken daily, immediately before and after each flight. 
The experiments were carried out over a period of six weeks. It was 
not found feasible to make these observations in the air on account of 
the noise and vibrations of the machines. As a result of these experi- 
ments it was found that the mean general average of blood pressure com- 
pared very favorably with the normal for that age. 

It was the comparative readings before and after flight, which were of 
interest. These readings were shown to be definitely higher in nearly every 
case immediately before flying. The few exceptions to this rule were in 
men showing marked nervous fatigue or to whom some disagreeable 
incident had occurred while in the air. In these men the blood pressure 
was higher on returning to: the ground and remained so for several hours 
afterwards. 

These findings are attributed to the fact that the moderate excitement 
attending the anticipation of flight, combined with the naturally increased 
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mental and nervous activity, caused the rise in blood pressure. On finish 

7 4 ; : ‘has dbl N finishing 
the flight the immediate nervous relaxation is shown by the drop in pr 
sure. The differences in the readings occurring before and after hich 
were more marked in the newer fliers when first placed under instruction 
showing their increased nervous tension at that time. The older and more 
experienced aviators showed scarcely any variations in pressure readings 
before and after flight, and their general average was lower than the 
newer men. The records showed no fluctuation of sufficient degree to be 
suggestive of anything pathological, merely accentuating the fact of the 
increased nervous strain, to which the aviator is at all times subjected, 
and showing the gradual adaptation of the individual to this strain. 

Occasionally men complained of feeling stale, tired, and not up to the 
mark. This was ordinarily due to late hours, need of a vacation, or lack 
of stamina on the part of the individual. Irritability on the part of some 
of the instructors was quite marked at times. Their work is unquestionably 
very trying and their number of hours in the air greater than the others, 

Effect of Altitude Flights—Regarding altitudes and the physical effect 
on the flier, it might be noted here that the mean atmospheric pressure 
at sea level will balance a column of mercury 30 inches high and that in 
ascending there is a direct fall in pressure of about one inch in mercury 
to every thousand feet ascended. The relative proportion of the constitu- 
ent gases of the atmosphere remains the same with the exception of the 
watery vapors, which are confined to the lower levels. As the aviator 
ascends the tension of the gases in the bodily fluids balances that of the 
surrounding air. Obviously the quantity of oxygen per cubic foot of air 
becomes progressively less as the pressure decreases, and there is a drop 
in the arterial blood pressure of the flier. 

The latter factor is, in a healthy adult, slight, and of minimum importance 
up to 6500 feet; above this altitude the blood pressure drops more rapidly. 
In older men with some hardening of the arteries, there is a much more 
decided drop in pressure, which change is evidenced by slight headache, 
dizziness and ringing in the ears. This fact may be noted any day in 
crossing the mountains in a railway train; if the portly, florid man is 
questioned he will acknowledge these symptoms, which are largely due to 
lack of elasticity of the arteries and consequently inability on the part of 
the arteries to contract and establish rapid equilibrium between the arterial 
pressure and the lowered atmospheric pressure. 

As has been previously stated, the watery vapors are confined to the 
lower strata, and as these are instrumental in retaining the heat of the 
sun’s rays, the atmosphere becomes cooler as one ascends. It will thus 
be seen that in making altitude flights, three main factors must be con- 
sidered ; first, there is less oxygen to breathe; second, the arterial blood 
pressure is less, and last, there is a decided drop in temperature. Some 
very interesting and valuable data has been gathered at various times both 
in this country and abroad in regard to the effects of altitudes on the 
individual; these experiments have been carried out on the peaks of high 
mountains, It has in the first place been shown that among mountain 
climbers much tmore energy is expended by the untrained than by the 
trained climber; further, that men living at high altitudes develop more 
iron and red blood cells in the body. This variation has been shown to be 
from approximately 5,000,000 red blood cells per cubic millimeter of blood, 
at sea level; to 8,000,000 at 14,000 feet. The hemoglobin, the iron constitu- 
ent of the blood cell whose function is to carry the oxygen from the 
lungs to the body cells, is increased from 20 to 30 per cent. 

Scarcity of Oxygen May Cause Sickness—The reason for this» can 
readily be seen; the amount of oxygen per cubic foot of air is much less 
at high altitudes, the bodily oxygen demand remains constant, therefore, 
any sudden muscular activity would bring the margin of oxygen safety 
down to the danger zone. In consequence nature compensates by giving 
the blood more oxygen carrying and storing elements so that in case of any 
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excessive exertion the body would have an adequate supply of this very 
necessary gas. Altitudes have a tendency to increase the chest capacity, 
in this way increasing the oxygen intake. : 

Mountain sickness, a malady which is directly attributable to the scarcity 
of oxygen at the higher levels, occurs in Europe as low as 98oo feet, in the 
United States as a rule at considerably higher points. The symptoms of 
this disease are a heavy oppressed feeling in the chest, difficult breathing, 
with nausea and vomiting. There is also mental depression accompanied 
by a blue congested appearance of the face. These symptoms are unques- 
tionably accentuated and brought on at lower levels by the mountain 
climber, owing to the excessive physical effort in making the ascent. Sitting 
quietly in the body of an airplane we should not expect such severe 
symptoms, nor any difficulty at all at such low altitudes. , 

T have heard men complain of slight dizziness, and headache when flying 
at altitudes of between 12,000 and 16,000 feet. These symptoms were 
dispelled by inhaling deeply. Some men who have flown at high altitudes 
constantly over a long period of time, have developed a very definite 
susceptibility to the effect of altitudes. One of the most pronounced cases 
of this is that of Lieutenant Cowdin, an American in the French Flying 
Corps. Mr. Cowdin has won the Croix de Guerre, the Medaille Militaire, 
the Legion of Honor, and the War Cross. He has brought down 17 of the 
enemies’ machines, but at the present time is unable to fly at an altitude 
of over 3000 feet without experiencing most annoying palpitation of the 
heart, and difficult breathing. The more severe symptoms of altitude 
sickness are immediately relieved by inhaling a few whiffs of oxygen, or 
administering some cardiac stimulant. 

The direct causative factor of this condition seems to be a definite 
weakening of the heart muscle owing to an inadequate supply of oxygen; 
this being supplied the heart immediately resumes its normal functioning. 
This all tends to emphasize the value of training and the need of excellent 
physical form for the aviator. It is suggested that men who are going out 
after altitude records should live in the higher mountain regions for a time 
so that the body will be in the best possible condition to meet the demands 
of the occasion. This not being practicable a small oxygen tank with an 
inhaler may be taken along. This procedure corresponds to the necessary 
carburetor adjustment which is accorded the airplane engine on these 
occasions. 

Physiological Effect of Smash-Ups—Two distinct phenomena stand out 
vividly in my mind in connection with men who have been subjected to a 
smash of any severity. These are: first the immediate effects, and second, 
the more remote after-effects. I have seen men pulled out of wrecked 
machines after a so-foot fall or a bad side slip, suffering from extreme 
shock, as evidenced by weak pulse, cold skin, and pallor with either an 
active delirium or a stupor. This is much akin to the condition known 
as shell-shock, so many cases of which have been reported in the present 
war in which a shell bursts near but does not hit the man. These men 
may recover and come back and fly as well as ever; on the other hand, 
I have known men who were only moderately shocked at the time of the 
accident, but who later developed vague nervous symptoms which per- 
sisted for months and incapacitated them for work of any kind. Some of 
these men are forever afterward machine shy. I remember one aviator 
who had a slight mishap; on landing, the machine was turned over, but 
no one was hurt. For a long time afterwards, this man consistently over- 
controlled and spoiled all his landings. 

Hypnotic Effect Causes Accidents—Another rather interesting condition 
of less frequent occurrence is that in which the flier apparently experienced 
a lapse, or a period during which he remembers nothing and is unconscious 
of everything which has occurred. A few men have acknowledged to me 
that they have had such an experience. The most glaring of these lapses 
occurred to Herbert Latham, who at the time was flying an Antoinette 
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monoplane, on Dominicus field in 1911. Latham came down on top of the 
grand-stand and smashed his machine. He explained the affair by stati 

that at his last remembrance of anything he was flying level at an altitude 
of some 500 feet, the next thing he knew he was on top of the grand-stand 

The general opinion seems to be that the monotonous drum of the 
propeller, combined with the entire removal from external stimulus has a 
hypnotic effect and that this effect is very much increased if the aviator 
looks steadily at the propeller. In other words he should keep interested 
in the passing show. Many accidents in which the aviator has lost his 
life, and which are of such a nature as to be entirely inexplicable, may be 
attributed to this cause. One of the main attributes of the stabilizer 
with its automatic control as demonstrated by Mr. Macy in his recent 
invention will undoubtedly tend to prevent accidents of this nature. It has 
been repeatedly demonstrated that a land machine will float for a time at 
least, if unfortunate enough to land in the water. The sad death of 
Lieutenant Gerstner in 1914 who endeavored to swim ashore after his 
machine had gone into the ocean, suggests the advisability of staying with 
the plane. His companion was saved after being kept afloat for several 
hours by holding on to the buoyant wings. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing many fliers both among the civilian 
and the military aviators and I have tried to pick a type, a man whose 
entire physical and mental makeup should enable him to perfect himself 
in the art of flying. My conclusions are that the type does not exist. 
I believe that the early training of athletics is invaluable as a prelimin 
for flying. Athletics give a man instant perception, quick judgment, wit 
a rapid and facile co-ordination of the physical, all of which are very 
essential assets in the flying game. 

Many of these intrepid pioneers of the air have lost their lives in this 
most hazardous but most fascinating of all. sports. These losses should 
not be in vain; the cause of each fatality should be carefully determined, 
so that the mistakes will not be repeated. The American is a composite, 
and should lead in aviation; in him is combined the daring of the French 
with the ultra conservatism of the English and German, and there are 
certainly times when both of these factors are needed.—Aviation, 15/6. 


GERMAN AEROPLANES DeEstROYED.—In the period from May 17 to May 30, 
32 German aeroplanes. were completely destroyed on our (British) front in 
the course of aerial fights. In addition, 57 other enemy machines were 
seriously hit, and were probably smashed on falling in their lines. Captain 
Guynemer brought down five aeroplanes, four of them on the same day. 
Two of these machines were brought down within one minute, for the 
first time perhaps during the war. These five new victories bring up to 43 
the number of German aeroplanes destroyed up to date by this gallant 
officer. In the same period Lieutenant Pinsard placed three enemy 


machines hors de combat, thus triumphing over his fifteenth enemy— 
Umted Service Gazette. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Tue Composite Su1p.—‘ General Goethals calls the composite steel ship 
the McClelland ship, but, as a matter of fact, it is anybody’s ship. It simply 
happened that I thought of utilizing it now that speed and simplicity in 
shipbuilding are essential, and somebody else didn’t. That's all.’ 

Thus spoke Norman E. McClelland, formerly Chief Surveyor of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, originator of the composite-ship idea as a 
means for combating destruction by submarines, in explaining the type 0 
vessel which, its champions say, will be the most efficacious means of over- 
coming the U-boat. 
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“The new type of composite steel ship will have a framework of steel. 
The rest will be of wood. It will be a compromise between the all-wood 
and all-steel vessel, which means that we can turn out one of the composite 

in two months less, on an average, than the time required to build 
an all-steel type of like size. The composite type will also require a con- 
siderably smaller weight of steel, which is an important factor nowadays 
when steel plating is so difficult to obtain. 

“After the war is over, the composite steel ships built for the war 
emergency can be used for regular cargo-carrying, because they will be 
built with sufficient stanchness to make them suitable for it. Or, if the 
owners prefer, they may be made over into all-steel vessels with little 
trouble; this will simply involve ripping off the outer hull of wood and 
substituting steel. 

“The vessels of this type already contracted for will average 3300 tons 
and be capable of carrying 900 tons more of cargo than a wooden ship of 
the same dimensions. The lines of the vessel are so designed thatthe 
setting and bending of the framework can be done by any structural steel 
builders. To make this possible has been at the back of the conception of 
the whole idea. 

“In ordinary shipbuilding, designers call for steel parts that must be 
‘put into the furnace,’ which requires time and special knowledge of ship- 
building. In working out the plans for the composite ship, I have forgotten 
all shipyard traditions and remembered only the capabilities of American 
structural steel shops. Many old ideas have been thrown overboard, and 
the result is that a design has been evolved the parts of which can be made 
by any well-equipped structural steel shop. When you bear in mind the 
number of huge steel shops scattered over the country, capable of turning 
out thousands of tons of fabricated steel, and the comparatively small 
number of shipyards, the great advantage of this to the country in the 
present war emergency is obvious.” 

“T and those interested with me in this project.” he continued, “ began 
talking it over at least 12 months ago, but at that time people in general 
did not see the urgency of the situation, so nothing was done. But after 
Germany declared ruthless submarine warfare and thousands of tons of 
shipping were sent to the bottom, the situation changed, and plenty of 
others saw the necessity not only of supplying huge quantities of shipping 
as speedily as possible, but also of turning out vessels built so simply as not 
to present grave difficulties to builders. 

“Mind you, none of us believe that a composite ship is better than a steel 
ship—the steel ship is the best ship that there is—but this is a time when 
concentration on building the composite ship is most advantageous, as it is 
a question of getting the most good ships in the least time. 

“The cost of a composite ship is, on an average, $50,000 less than that 
of a steel ship of about the same size. This big difference is due partly to 
the smaller amount of steel used in the construction and partly to the cor- 
respondingly smaller amount of skilled labor employed. 

“T think that the first composite ships will be launched on the first of 
next December, after which they will be launched at the rate of two a 
month. You may get some idea of how much shorter this is than the time 
required for steel ships when you remember that one contract for steel 
ships, given out by the United States Government, reads that ‘The ships 
must be completed five months from the arrival of the steel keel plates.’ 
Now, no fabricated steel will get into the hands of the builders of the ships 
mentioned in this contract for several months yet, so you can see that 
there won’t be any steel ships ready for carrying cargoes to our Allies as 
early as December 1. 

“The general arrangement of the vessels in regard to accommodations— 
crew's quarters, etc.—and outfit will be as designed by Theodore E. Ferris, 
Naval Architect of the Shipping Board. No man has done more than he 
has in this whole matter of getting ships built quickly and simply. He has 
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stuck to his guns from the beginning, and has not received anywhere nea 
the credit he deserves. : 

“TI want to repeat one thing again—the most important thing in this 
whole composite ship question—and it is this: These ships can be built 
by people who never built a steel ship in their lives; that is the essence 
of the whole matter. Every steel shop in the United States ought to be 
building composite ships, because it is perfectly well qualified to do so 
The design, I tell you again, is not worked out so that only shipbuilders can 
follow it, but is so simple that every steel man can follow it.” 

Here are some details of the composite ships which the layman can follow 
without much difficulty: 

The vessels will be composite, single-screw cargo steamers, of the poop 
bridge, and forecastle type, with the machinery amidships. 

The frames, floors, middle line and side keelsons, water-tight bulkheads 
beams, pillars, girders, deck stringers and tie-plating, flat keel with sheer 
strake and two strakes of fore and aft tie-plating on thé frames, and the 
hatchway coamings will be of steel. 

The structural arrangements of the vessels are similar to those which 
would be required for a steel vessel with a single bottom, with the excep- 
tion of the outside planking, for which, in this case, wood planking will be 
substituted. 

All materials used in the construction of the vessel will be of good quality, 
The timber and lumber will be of long leaf yellow pine, which is to be free 
from sap, shakes, large knots, and other defects. 

All workmanship will be in accordance with good merchant practice, and 
no detriment to strength or efficiency will be permitted. 

The vessel and machinery are to be built in accordance with the rules and 
requirements of the American Bureau of Shipping for their highest classi- 
fication—viz., for ocean service—and to be subject to periodical survey 
every four years as in the case of steel vessels. 

The material for the outside planking is to be of the best quality of 
long leaf yellow pine and is to be wrought with the heart side to the frames. 

A single plate rudder with cast steel arms keyed on to the main piece 
is to be fitted. : 

The vessels are to be equipped with a wireless telegraphy outfit and with 
electric lights—N. Y. Times, 1/7. 


EIGHTY-SEVEN GERMAN SHIPS TURNED Over To SHIPPING Boarp.—Presi- 
dent Wilson, June 30, signed the following executive order: 

“Whereas the following joint resolution adopted by Congress was 
approved by the President, May 12, 1917: 

“*Joint resolution authorizing the President to take over for the 
United States possession and title of any vessel within its jurisdiction 
which at the time of coming therein was owned in whole or in part by any 
corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation with which the United States 
may be at war, or was under register of any such nation, and for other 
purposes. 

“*Resolved by the Senate and House of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President be and is hereby authorized to 
take over to the United States the immediate possession and title of any 
vessel within the jurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone and all 
territories and insular possessions of the United States except the Ameri- 
can Virgin Island, which at the time of coming into such jurisdiction was 
owned in whole or in part by any corporation, subject, or citizen of any 
country with which the United States may be at war when such vessel shall 
be taken, or flying the flag of or was under register of any such nation 
or any political subdivision or municipality thereon; and through the 
United States Shipping Board or through any department or agency of the 
Government, to operate, lease, charter, and equip such vessel in any service 
of the United States or in any commerce, foreign or coastwise. 
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“*Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be and is hereby authorized 
and directed to appoint, subject to the approval of the President, a Board 
of Survey whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual value of the vessel, 
its equipment, appurtenances, and all property contained therein at the time 
of its taking and to make a written report of their findings to the Secretary 
of the Navy, who shall preserve such report with the records of his depart- 
ment. These findings shall be considered as competent evidence in all 
proceedings in any claim for compensation.’ 

“And whereas, the following vessels were at the time of coming into 
the jurisdiction of the United States owned in whole or in part by a cor- 
poration, citizen, or subject of the Empire of Germany, a nation with which 
the United States now is at war, or were flying the flag or under the 
register of the Empire of Germany, or a political subdivision or munici- 
pality there: Vaterland, Amerika, Kaiser Wilhelm II, President Grant, 
Pennsylvania, Bulgaria, Princess Irene, Hamburg, Neckar, Bohemia, 
Rhaetia, Willekind, Aremnia, Adamsturm, Willehad, Serapis, Allemannia, 
Nassovid, Maia, Neptune, O. J. D. Ahlers, Prinze Waldemar, Leongmon, 
Governor Jaeschke, Darvel, Prinzess Alice, Wiegand, Bochum, Carl 
Diederichsen, Coblenz, Esslingen, Lycemoon, Pongtong, Sachsen, Suevia, 
Steinbeck, Elsass, Indra, Arnoldus Vinnen, Ottawa, Grunewald, Sachsen- 
wald, Staatssekretar Self, Aroa (lighter), George Washington, Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie, President Lincoln, Cincinnati, Grosser Kurfurst, Bar- 
barossa, Friedrich der Grosse, Rhein, Koenig Wilhelm II, Koln, Prinz Oskar, 
Ockenfels, Arcadia, Pisa, Prinz Joachim, Harbug, Por Tonia, Clara Men- 
nig, Pommern, Setos, Holsatia, Staatssekretar Kraetke, Bornso, Marudu, 
Tsintau, Andalusia, Camilla Rickmers, Clara Jebsen, Elmshorn, Johanne, 
Mark, Rajah, Sambia, Tubingen, Dalbsk, Madgeburg, Matador, Kurt, 
Andromeda, Prinz Sigismund, Savoia, Arni (lighter), and Argus (lighter). 

“Tt is, therefore, ordered that through the United States Shipping Board 
there be taken over to the United States the possession and title of the 
aforemenioned vessels. The United States Shipping Board is further hereby 
authorized to repair, equip, and man the said vessels; to operate, lease, or 
charter the same in any service of the United States or in any commerce 
foreign or coastwise; and to do and perform any and all things that may 
be necessary to accomplish the purposes of the joint resolution above set 
forth. 

“ Wooprow WILSON. 

“The White House, June 30, 1917.” 


Many of the ships already have been repaired and put into service by the 
Shipping Board, which proceeded unofficially without awaiting the executive 
order giving it formal jurisdiction. The ships retained for commercial 
service will be put for the most part into trans-Atlantic runs, though sev- 
eral to be brought from Manila to the Pacific coast for repairs may be kept 
in the Pacific. Those at Honolulu will remain in the Pacific to move the 
great amount of freight along the coast waiting shipping to Vladivostok. 

The Shipping Board has announced no general policy conéerning oper- 
ation of the German ships or of the fleet the government is building, but 
it is understood vessels will be chartered for single trips. This plan was 
pursued by the board in chartering the first ships repaired to the French 
and Italian governments for transportation of food and coal. The board, 
it is said, has no intention of operating ships directly and thus competing 
with private shipping concerns.—N. Y. Times, 1/7. 


GovVERNMENT TO FURNISH THE STRUCTURAL STEEL NEEDED FOR WAYS AND 
Boats.—It is stated that the United States Government will furnish the 
structural steel needed for the building cf ways as well as of boats for the 
government. It is estimated that about 10,000 tons of structural shapes are 
now needed for construction of ways in the vicinity of New York and the 
probability is that 10,000 tons additional will be required when contracts for 
boats now pending have been placed. Contractors who have been awarded 
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contracts for composite ships by the Emergency Fleet Cor 
negotiating with shops for fabrication of the steel required which 
furnished by direction of the government.—Shipping Illustrated, 7/ 
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Contracts.—The United States Emergency Fleet Corporation announces 
the following contracts for the construction of merchant vessels: 

Moore and Scott lron Works, San Francisco, Cal. (works, Oakland Cal.) 
—Ten complete steel cargo-carrying steamers. Deliveries: First and ‘second 
in February, 1918; third, in March, 1918; fourth and fifth, in June, 1918: 
sixth, in August, 1918; seventh and eighth, in October, 1918; ninth and tenth, 
in November, 1918. : 

Portland Ship Ceiling Co., 130 Commercial Street, Portland, Me—Four 
wooden hulls. Deliveries: February 1, 1918; March 15, 1918; May 1, 1918; 
June 15, 1918, respectively. 

Universal Shipbuilding Co., 25 Broad Street, New York City (works, 
Houston Ship Canal, Harris County, Tex.).—Twelve wooden hulls. 
Deliveries: First and second, seven months after completion of the ways; 
third and fourth, eight months after completing ways; fifth and sixth, nine 
months after completing ways; seventh and eighth, 10 months after com- 
pleting ways; ninth and tenth, 11 months after completing ways; eleventh 
and twelfth, 12 months after completing ways. 

McBride and Law, Beaumont, Tex.—Four wooden hulls. Deliveries: 
First hull on or before March 1, 1918; second hull on April 1, 1918; third 
hull on May 1, 1918; fourth hull on June 1, 1918. 

Newcomb Life Boat Co., Hampton, Va.—Four complete wooden cargo- 
carrying steamers. Deliveries: First steamer by January 15, 1918; balance, 
one steamer every 60 days thereafter, so that the last steamer will be 
delivered on or before July 16, 1918. 

In addition to the foregoing contracts the following contract for the 
construction of marine engines is announced: 

Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md.—Twelve vertical, triple 


expansion marine engines, size 22x 37% x60 inch diameter by 42 inch 
stroke. 


SUMMARY TO DATE 


Total number of contracts for ships and hulls executed....... 22 
Total number of ships and hulls contracted for............... 176 
Se | Wr Tee ee EEELT EEE RPL EREECEER TESTO o 
RSRamRIDNIE MESTIMONVNIUP MUIDE ooo o.e sos wc o.c,0 <c-cc'e eels cue see ace nae 
ee tae bcheccaeaveetce En 34 

ME DEM MINI. oh ok asd css cso osa ep og cote aki 104 
NPA RTI MMR MANABU oS os So tt cs Giese cee se croie ipa shoul omnia ate 72 
Total number of contracts for marine engines executed...... I 


Total number of marine engines contracted for.............. 12 
Shipping Illustrated, 7/7. 


Cast STEEL ror SHip Construction.—The construction of standardized 
ships of cast steel, at the rate of more than one a day, is advocated by 
Myron F. Hill, a patent attorney of New York, who asserts that the 
German U-boats are made rapidly in large numbers and are of standard- 
ized cast steel sections. The current issue of The Jron Age devotes a page 
to a discussion of the feasibility of Mr. Hill’s suggestion, in which it says: 

“ The plan is to build the ship hull in sections, each a casting as large as 
conditions will allow, and to weld the castings together electrically by an 
arc method. One casting might constitute the bottom of the vessel for a 
section of 8 feet in the dimension lengthwise of the ship, another casting 
would form practically one side of the hull for that section, and a third, 
the corresponding side opposite; a fourth casting would form part of the 
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deck framework or the stiffening between the upper part of the sides. 
By observing in the welding that the steel is not allowed to get beyond the 
plastic stage in the heating and that manganese is supplied through the 
soldering rods, it is claimed that the resultant welded joint has 125 per cent 
of the strength of the casting itself. 

“The scheme is thus to build a large number of substantially identical 
sections, so that the work may be carried out on the duplication plan of 
manufacture, and at the same time it is intended to afford a means of adding 
rapidly to shipbuilding capacity without depending on the rolling mills, 
which are already so fully engaged in connection with shipbuilding and 
locomotive and shell orders and for products for other than direct war uses. 
Midship sections, would, of course, be duplicated to a large extent, and then 
for the corresponding parts of standardized ships the identical castings 
would be used. 

“New Plants Necessary.—Mr. Hill talks of his shipbuilding project in 
terms of 6,000,000 tons of shipping per year. In view of the fact that the 
open-hearth capacity of the country is well occupied with present demands, 
including the manufacture of stern-posts, locomotive parts, etc., he con- 
siders that the building of new open-hearth plants for the special purpose 
of building ships is essential. As a preliminary estimate, he considers that 
10 foundry shipyards should be considered, located where water for launch- 
ing is available, as well as fuel, ore, and labor. 

“From the ideal standpoint he would provide blast furnaces at the ship- 
yard, so that molten metal from the furnaces might be taken to the open- 
hearth furnaces. Each yard would be equipped with about 50 open-hearth 
furnaces of 25 to 30 tons capacity each, to secure 50,000 tons of shipping 
per month in each such plant. He has made a brief survey of the possi- 
bilities of getting refractory material, furnace charging machines, and 
travelling cranes and other equipment, and believes that the foundry ship- 
yards may be built in about five months. If blast furnaces are constructed, 
present resources of pig iron are to be drawn upon until the furnaces 
are ready. 

“The general plan of each plant is to be such that the steel castings 
are to be assembled on the ways and there electrically welded; then beyond 
the ways, or in the slips, the upper portions of the hulls may be completed 
and the engines installed while the hull is afloat. The abutting edges of 
castings are beveled to form the V-shaped grooves usual in electric welding. 
and by means of interlocking lugs and overhanging ends, the cast sections 
are drawn together to bring the edges into exact registration, to be welded 
electrically with the operatives in some cases, for example, working from 
swinging seats. 

“The welding metal is deposited into the V-groove, across an arc from a 
rod composed of an alloy containing enough manganese to secure a joint 
of strength greater than the cast steel and yet ductile; such a weld, Mr. Hill 
claims, being possible with the system of the Wilson Welder and Metals 
Company, New York. 

“Castings of Large Size.—In size of castings, sections 8 by 30 feet and 
even larger are spoken of. The grooves are on the inside of the hull, 
leaving the outside of the ship without projections other than the minute 
ones corresponding to the surface of a steel casting untouched from the 
sand. The only work contemplated on the outside is the removal by chip- 
ping of the steel fins following the use of the built-up forms of mold, which 
may be used for the large castings. Sharp projections from the inside may 
be removed to avoid injuring a workman. The inner skin of the vessel, to 
form bulkheads, tanks, and bunkers, may be composed, Mr. Hill suggests, of 
rolled sheet metal welded to the decks. beams, frames, and plating. It 
follows, of course, that the castings will have reinforcing ribs to secure 
seas to the hull itself, as well as to provide for satisfactory casting 
results. 
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“It is estimated that about 100 men can assemble 50,000 tons of shippin 
in each plant per month; this means a 10,000-ton ship, for example thon 
every five or six days in each one of the 10 plants. Three ways Der plant 
are suggested, each with its slip, and 12 travelling cranes for each plant 
As the surface of the castings will not be so smooth as that of rolled steel 
the plan would be to coat the surface with red lead and smooth with liquid 
cement. Green labor, it is said, with skilled foremen, may be utilized 
Such have been trained to weld in less than three weeks. For each ship- 
yard 2160 welders could weld one hundred 5000-ton ships per month, these 
comprised in three shifts of 720 men each. For these 750 welding outfits 
would be necessary, taking 3500 kw. 

“The cast steel ship is suggested as getting an opportunity to furnish a 
large supply of ships without further straining the steel rolling capacity of 
the country and that the direct cost in well-organized shipyard foundries 
would be less than the cost of fabricated ships in times of peace. Emphasis 
is placed on the minimum resistance to friction of the ship’s hull owing to 
the absence of riveted joints and to the fact that the higher silicon content 
of cast steel is calculated to give maximum resistance to surface corrosion. 
Emphasis is also placed on the fact that the welded joints are stronger than 
the average section of the steel casting, while with riveted structures the 
weakest points are the riveted joints. It is mentioned to point the feasibility 
of the scheme that German submarines are built of cast steel sections. The 
casting of the sections is regarded as no great problem, being a standard 
commercial product, nor the electric welding, being merely the application 
of a standard commercial process on a large scale. 

“A consulting engineer on request has recommended that the Shipping 
Board spend $10,000 in experiments and a marine architect has approved 
an expenditure of $50,000 for trying out the scheme.”—N. Y. Times, 8/7. 


ALIENS AS Orricers oF U. S. MeERCHANTMEN.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce has sent the following letter to the Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, following the Executive order of July 3, suspend- 
ing the provisions of the act of August 18, 1914, regarding watch officers 
of vessels of the United States registered for the foreign trade: 

“Citizens or subjects of nations which are engaged in the present war 
against the Imperial German Government or any of its allies may act as 
watch officers of vessels of the United States registered for foreign trade 
(a) in ports of the United States upon presenting themselves before a board 
of local inspectors and securing the prescribed licenses; (b) in foreign 
ports upon submitting their foreign licenses or certificates for visé by the 
American consul, and such licenses or certificates so viséd shall entitle 
the bearers to act in the appropriate capacity until their first arrival in 
a port of the United States, when they shall present themselves before 
a board of local inspectors for licenses, and thereafter they shall not act 
unless licensed. 

“(c) Licenses are not required of officers of sail vessels which do not 
carry passengers. In ports of the United States, foreign licenses or cer- 
tificates, qualifying the bearers to act as officers on sail vessels not carrying 
passengers, may be presented for visé to the collector of customs and in 
foreign ports to the American consul. 

“Such citizens or subjects of neutral nations as shall first file in ports 
of the United States with a board of local inspectors, or in foreign ports 
with an American consul, affidavits in proper form, shall be entitled to act 
as watch officers of vessels of the United States registered for foreign trade 
upon complying with the requirements of paragraphs (a) and (b) and (c) 
for citizens or subjects of allied nations.” ‘ 

The Supervising Inspector General of the Steamboat Inspection Service 
has issued an order to the inspectors of the service that citizens or subjects 
of nations now engaged in war with Germany or its allies, already holding 
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al” licenses restricted to certain vessels, may surrender such 
d receive new licenses bearing the legend in red ink: 


“ provision 


licenses an . , rs 
“Valid only on vessels of the United States, registered for foreign trade 


and for the duration of the present war against the Imperial German Gov- 
’ 


ernment.’ 
“Citizens or subjects of neutral nations already holding provisional 


licenses may adopt the same course. — BY! 

“Local inspectors will exercise good judgment and discretion in the class 
and grade of licenses issued, as well as in the examinations to which they 
subject such applicants for license as above described, and in case of those 
applicants who hold licenses or certificates from allied or neutral govern- 
ments will be necessary only to give such reasonable examination as 
will enable the inspectors to satisfy themselves that the applicant is 
qualified for an American license.”—Shipping Illustrated, 14/7. 


GerMAN INSURANCE CoMPANIES BArRED.—President Wilson issued a 
proclamation July 14, the object of which is to prevent military information 
regarding the movement and armament of American vessels reaching 
German agents through inspection of these vessels by representatives of 
insurance companies organized in Germany and which have been transact- 
ing business in this country since the outbreak of the war. 

The President’s proclamation places a ban on the transaction of the busi- 
ness of marine and war risk insurance by these companies during the war, 
either as insurers or re-insurers. The text of the proclamation follows: 

A proclamation by the President of the United States of America. 

“Wuereas, Certain insurance companies incorporated under the laws of 
the German Empire have been admitted to transact the business of marine 
and war risk insurance in various states of the United States by means of 
separate state branches established pursuant to the laws of such states, and 
are now engaged in such business under the supervision of the Insurance 
Departments thereof, with assets in the United States deposited with 
Insurance Departments or in the hands of resident trustees citizens of the 
United States for the protection of all policyholders in the United States; 
and 

“Wuereas, The nature of marine and war risk insurance is such that 
those conducting it must of necessity be in touch with the movements of 
ships and cargoes, and it has been considered by the government of great 
importance that this information should not be obtained by alien enemies; 

“Now, THEREFORE, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the powers vested in me as such, hereby decree 
and proclaim that such branch establishments of German insurance com- 
panies now engaged in the transaction of business in the United States, 
pursuant to the laws of the several states, are hereby prohibited from con- 
tinuing the transaction of the business of marine and war risk insurance 
either as direct insurers or reinsurers; and all individuals, firms, and insur- 
ance companies incorporated under the laws of any of the states or terri- 
tories of the United States, or of any foreign country, and established 
pursuant to the laws of such states and now engaged in the United States 
in the business of marine and war risk insurance, either as direct insurers 
or reinsurers, are hereby prohibited from reinsuring with companies incor- 
porated under the laws of the German Empire, no matter where located; 
and all persons in the United States are prohibited from insuring against 
marine or war risks with insurance companies incorporated under the laws 
of the German Empire or with individuals, firms, and insurance com- 
panies incorporated under the laws of any of the states or territories of the 
United States or of any foreign country and now engaged in the business 
of marine or war risk insurance in the United States, which reinsure 
business originating in the United States with companies incorporated 
under the laws of the German Empire, no matter where located. 
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“The foregoing prohibitions shall extend and operate as to all existin 
contracts for insurance and reinsurance which are hereby suspended fo 
the period of the war, except that they shall not operate to vitiate or oceans 
the insurance or reinsurance of and the payment or receipt of Premiums on 
insurance or reinsurance under existing contracts on vessels or interest at 
risk on the date of this proclamation, and such insurance or reinsurance 
if for a voyage, shall continue in force until arrival at destination and if 
for time, until 30 days from the date of this proclamation, but if for a 
voyage at that time, until the arrival at destination. 

“Nothing herein shall be construed to operate to prevent the payment 
or receipt of any premium or claim now due or which may become due on 
or in respect to insurances or reinsurances not prohibited by this procla- 
mation. 

“ That all funds of such German companies now in the possession of their 
managers or agents, or which shall hereafter come into their possession, 
shall be subject to such rules and regulations concerning the payment and 
disposition thereof as shall be prescribed by the insurance supervising 
officials of the state in which the principal office of such establishment in 
the United States is located, but in no event shall any funds belonging to 
or held for the benefit of such companies be transmitted outside of the 
United States, nor be used as the basis for the establishment, directly or 
indirectly, of any credit within or outside of the United States to or for 
the benefit or use of the enemy or any of his allies without the permission 
of this government. 

“Tn witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

“Done at the District of Columbia this 13th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen and of the independence 
of the United States the one hundred and forty-second. 

“Wooprow WILson.” 
—N. Y. Times, 15/7. 


THE Z1G-ZaG Course AS A DEFENCE AGAINST SUBMARINES.—In the popu- 
lar mind, “ zig-zagging ” is associated with the efforts of a steamer to escape 
after she has been sighted and attacked by a submarine; in other words, 
zig-zagging is regarded as a sort of runaway forlorn hope—the maneuver 
by which the sorely beset steamer tries to get out of the way of the 
unerring flight of the torpedo. As a matter of fact, if ship captains obeyed 
instructions they would commence to sail zig-zag courses as soon as they 
entered the submarine zone and would keep it up until they were safe in 
port. Unfortunately, the skipper of your tramp steamer is a very conserva- 
tive kind of a fellow, not given to changing his habits unless he can see 
the very best of reasons for it, and he is always in a hurry to make port on 
as direct a course and at the best speed at which his slow-turning engines 
will shove him along. The sea is wide, he argues, and submarines are few; 
zig-zagging is a nuisance anyway and is liable to throw him into confusion 
as to his true position. Hence, too often he lays a course for home which 
is as straight and true as that of the torpedo which sinks him. 

To-day, zig-zagging has a protective value which it did not have before 
merchant ships were armed. Now that the tramp is apt to carry a rapid- 
fire gun of from three- to six-inch caliber, the U-boat, once it has come 
within the effective range of the gun, must stay below. In the old days, a 
submarine with 14 to 17 knots speed did not hesitate to run down its prey on 
the surface, and a large proportion of the victims were sunk by gun-fire. 
But when merchant ships began to mount powerful guns with navy-trained 
gunners behind them, the sinking, even of slow tramps, became a very 
difficult and hazardous task. Because of its limited storage capacity, the 
U-boat is using smaller torpedoes than those carried on the battleships, 
and torpedo speed and range have been sacrificed in favor of an extra- 
large charge of explosive in the warhead. The U-boat commander prefers 
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thin one thousand yards of a ship before he attacks, and, if he can 


et wi the t. 
psi it, he will get within five to seven hundred yards. The preferred 


position for attack is about two points forward of the beam. On sighting 
an approaching ship, the submarine heads to intercept her course, sub- 
merges, and then takes an occasional look at her, bringing its periscope 
above water for a few seconds only. The U-boat commander estimates the 
speed and course of the ship; submerges, and lays his own course by com- 
pass while below, so as to bring his boat ‘within torpedo range at a point, 
preferably forward of the beam. : 

Now, if, while the submarine is below, the merchant ship changes her 
course, say through an angle of 45 degrees, the former, on coming up for a 
few seconds’ look at the ship, finds that, instead of converging to meet 
him, the merchant ship is sailing in a direction entirely different from that 
on which his calculations were based; his maneuver for getting into firing 
position goes for nothing, and he has to try again. Unless he is satisfied 
that his guns can greatly outrange the enemy, the U-boat commander does 
not dare to use his surface speed, and below the surface he has not sufficient 
speed to overhaul the merchant ship. One or two misjudgments of this 
kind will lose so much time, that the ship will have a good chance to pass 
him and steam beyond torpedo range; indeed, it will soon have gained a 
lead which the U-boat cannot overcome, except by coming up and using 
his surface speed. 
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TypicaL Z1G-ZAG CoURSE PURSUED BY A VESSEL IN THE SUBMARINE ZONE 


We have referred to the reluctance of many steamship captains, espe- 
cially the captains of tramp steamers, to go to the trouble of zig-zagging. 
Not only is more distance covered, but the navigating officer may forget 
to make the change of course from one leg to the next at the proper time, 
and so throw the whole zig-zag into such confusion that the ship will not 
know where she is with regard to her true course. In order to prevent 
this, and with a view to making the running of the zig-zag course popular 
with ship captains, the first officer of one of the large British merchant 
ships has invented the simple and very effective “zig-zag control board,” 
which is herewith illustrated. It consists of a board about 2 or 3 
feet square, carrying in its center a clock, and on each side of the clock a 
series of alternate green and red cards and glow lamps, each card and lamp 
corresponding to the starboard and port courses on which the ship is 
being navigated at any given time. Above the clock, extending across the 
head of the board, is plotted a zig-zag course which it will take the ship 
one hour to cover. 

In the case shown in our drawings the straight line represents the true 
course which, in this case, is, let us say, due north. The ship commences 
her zig-zag course at, say, 2 o'clock, at which hour the helm is thrown 
over and the ship’s course is altered 30 degrees to port of the true course. 
She continues on this course until 74% minutes past 2 o’clock, when the 
minute-hand of the clock makes electrical contact with a bell which rings 
loudly, announcing that the time has come to change course again. The 
helm is now thrown over, and the ship is put on a course 45 degrees to star- 
board of the true course. This course is maintained for 10 minutes, when 
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The course herewith shown is a purely suppositious one. The navigator 
can plot any course he may desire in a few minutes’ time, and having done 
that, he has merely to shift the plug from hole to hole around the periphery 
of the clock, in accordance with the zig-zag as plotted. 

From this description it will be evident that the zig-zag is the con- 
comitant of the gun in this defensive warfare. If the ship is armed, the 
submarine must stay under and its observation through the periscope, in any 
but the roughest weather, must be of very limited duration. With a good 
watch in the crow’s-nest and on the bridge, with a well-trained gun crew, a 
ship which uses this method, even though she be only a 10-knot tramp, will 
stand an excellent chance of getting safely through the submarine zone. 

Furthermore, if the officer of the watch is careful to shift the plug at 
every warning of the bell, he may be certain that when the hour has expired 
the ship will be back upon its mean or true course.—Scientific Ameri- 


can, 14/7. 


Aurnority GIVEN BY THE PRESIDENT TO SHIPPING BoARD TO COMMANDEER 
Suips.—Definite steps to speed up the shipbuilding program were taken 
July 12 when President Wilson signed an executive order giving authority 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation to commandeer vessels on the stocks 
and hasten their construction. With this power the corporation was also 
given authority to take charge of new construction and expend the $500,- 
000000 for materials and building cost of the new merchant-carrying fleet. 
—N. Y. Times, 15/7. 


GeNnERAL GOETHAL’S PLANs.—As soon as General Goethals felt himself 
on firm ground, after many weeks of controversy, he sent a letter to 
Mr. Denman telling him what he had done, what he intended to do, and the 
funds which he believed would be necessary. 

General Goethal’s letter to Chairman Denman reads: 

“Now that the President has authorized the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
toexercise the powers granted by Congress to build and commandeer ships, 
I intend, on Monday, to start ship construction which will complete my 
shipbuilding program. My full program is as follows: 

“1. Ships Now Building—Contracts for 348 wood ships have been let, 
or agreed upon, with a tonnage capacity of 1,218,000 tons, at a cost, com- 
pleted, of approximately $174,000,000. 

“In addition, I have under negotiation contracts for about 100 wood ships. 

“Contracts for 77 steel ships have been let or agreed upon, with a tonnage 
of 642,80c ions, at a cost of approximately $101,660,356. 

“There are thus provided 425 ships of all sorts, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 1,860,800, at a cost of approximately $275,000,000, besides 100 more wood 
ships now under negotiation. I shall continue to let all contracts for wood 
ships of design approved by the naval architect of the corporation which | 
can secure from responsible bidders. 

2. Construction of Standardized Ships—My main reliance for getting 
the greatest amount of the most serviceable tonnage in the shortest time 
will be on the construction of fabricated steel ships of standard pattern. 
For that purpose I shall use, to some extent, the existing yards. 

On Monday (July 16) I shall offer contracts for the building of two 
plants (to be owned by the government) for the construction of fabricated 
steel ships, to produce 400 ships of an aggregate tonnage capacity of 2,500, 
000 tons within the next 18 to 24 months. For the building of these two 
yards and the construction of ships in them I shall offer as compensation 
to the agents who undertake the work a fee of approximately 6 per cent 
of the total cost of the work, with rewards for savings in cost and for 
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speed in delivery. Provision will be made for decreasing the fee to r 
vent unnecessary cost. The contracts will give the government the bias 
of government-fixed commodity prices, and will provide for cessation of 
work at any time, so that the appropriation may not be exceeded. Options 
will be given to the contractors to purchase the plants at arbitrated y 
on the completion of the work. 

“ The design of the ship is ready, the plans of the yards are ready, the dis- 
tribution of the work of furnishing the material and of fabrication js 
arranged. 

“This part of the program will take all the $550,000,000 available not 
absorbed by contracts made or making, as stated at the beginning of this 
letter. The program will more than redeem my estimates to the Congres- 
sional committee at the time this appropriation was asked for, of 3,000,000 
tons of new construction within 18 months. : 

“The additional contracts for wood ships which I expect to place 
together with the full number of fabricated steel ships which it is planned 
to build, will require more money than Congress has authorized. When 
I know how much will be needed it will be necessary to ask Congress for 
further sums. 

“3. Commandeering of Ships in Yards—On Monday (July 16) IT shall 
deliver to shipbuilders a general statement of the program which I have 
long been maturing for commandeering ships now under construction for 
private account (such ships have an aggregate tonnage considerably in 
excess of 1,500,000 tons). 

“ The essence of this program is to commandeer all such ships and expe- 
dite their construction by adding labor and cutting out refinements. By thus 
federalizing each yard, giving it government help and putting it on a speed 
basis, we shall produce its greatest efficiency. As fast as the berths are 
cleared each yard will be devoted to the production of a single type of 
tonnage for which it is best suited. I count upon the complete co-operation 
of the yards. 

“This program is made comprehensive because expedition cannot be 
obtained in a yard engaged partly on rush work and partly on pre-wartime 
schedules. My investigation has satisfied me that citizens of the United 
States and of our Allies will pay the cost of expediting ships now building 
for them and take them off our hands. If this policy is adopted, it will 
conserve our fund. 

“T agree that it is essential for the Shipping Board to requisition at once 
the neutral ships which are constructed and ready to sail. 1 have no data 
to make an estimate as to how many of these ships there are or how much 
money will be required for this purchase. I shall, therefore, cut my 
program to the extent of $50,000,000. Please notify me at once whether this 
is enough. 

“Each day’s delay in summer—in commandeering or contracting—means 
two days’ loss of time in throwing the work into the winter months, It 1s 
for that reason that I am urgent that the program start on Monday.” 

The text of the executive order issued by President Wilson placing the 
power to spend $500,000,000 for construction and to commandeer ships on 
the stocks with the Emergency Fleet Corporation was made available 
July 14. It reads: 


alues 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


3y virtue of the authority vested in me in thé section entitled ‘ Emer- 
gency Shipping Fund’ of an act of Congress entitled ‘An Act Making 
Appropriations to Supply Urgent Deficiencies in Appropriations for the 
Military and Naval Establishments on Account of War Expenses for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1917, and for Other Purposes,’ approved June 15, 
1917. I hereby direct that the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall have and exercise all power and authority vested 
in me in said section of said act, in so far as applicable to and in furtherance 
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of the construction of vessels, the purchase or requisitioning of vessels in 
process of construction, whether on the ways or already launched, or M 
contracts for the construction of such vessels, and the completion thereof, 
and all power and authority applicable to and in furtherance of the produc- 
tion, purchase, and requisitioning of materials for ship construction. 

“And I do further direct that the United States Shipping Board shall 
have and exercise all power and authority vested in me in said section of 
said act, in so far as applicable to and in furtherance of the taking over of 
title or possession, by purchase or requisition of constructed vessels, or 
parts thereof, or charters therein; and the operation, management and dis- 
position of such vessels, and of all other vessels heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by the United States. The power herein delegated to the United 
States Shipping Board may in the discretion of said board be exercised 
directly by the said board or by it through the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, or through any other corporation organized 
by it for such purpose. 

“Wooprow WILSON. 
“The White House, July 11, 1917.” 
—N.Y. Times, 15/7. 


PERSONNEL 


WarraNt OFFICERS COMMISSIONED.—Secretary Daniels on July 7 an- 
nounced the promotion of 4096 chief warrant officers to commissioned 
ranks and grades in the line and staff of the navy for temporary service 
during the war. Ninety-five chief boatswains, 117 chief gunners, and 125 
chief machinists are promoted to ensigns; 85 chief carpenters to assistant 
naval constructors, 64 chief pay clerks to assistant paymasters, and 10 
chief pharmacists to assistant surgeons. This total is the largest number 
of officers ever commtssioned in the navy at one time 

Mr. Daniels also announced that he had promoted 345 enlisted men to 
warrant rank for temporary service during the war as follows: Thirty- 
seven to hoatswains, 92 to gunners, 48 to machinists, 15 to carpenters, 99 to 
pay clerks, and 54 to pharmacists. 

These appointments and promotions were authorized by the Act of 
Congress of May 22, providing for the increase of the enlisted strength 
of the navy to 150,000 and the temporary appointment of additional com- 
missioned officers, based upon the increase in the number of enlisted men. 
—N. Y. Times, 5/7. 


DEMANDS ON PERSONNEL.—The increase of the enlisted force of the 
navy to 150,000 men will not suffice, from present indications, to meet all 
the demands upon that body. When the war started it was not known 
what ships the government would take over or what vessels it would be 
necessary to send abroad. The Navy Department has taken in several 
squadrons of ships for foreign service, and each of them has to be fully 
manned. It is proposed to commission from 350 to 500 submarine chasers, 
which will require approximately 10,000 men, allowing 20 to a_ boat. 
General Goethals has called on the Navy Department to prepare for the 
manning of 1000 vessels, on each of which it will be necessary to have 
full gun crews for at least four guns, as well as signal men and radio men. 
This means a draft of from 30,000 to 40,000 men. There are about 15 
merchant ships still to be taken over, each requiring 750 men, and it is 
desired to largely increase the aviation corps by an addition of about 
5000 men. This does not take into account the manning of many yachts 
for mine sweeping and laying and tugs and vessels of that class to be 
sent abroad. Some attempt was made by the naval authorities to have 
the companies operating on ships to supply a certain number of gunners 
who could be trained to that service, but it has been found impossible 
to obtain relief for the regular gunners by any such substitute—4Army 
and Navy Register, 23/6. . 
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NAVAL ACADEMY GRADUATES.—-The first class at the Naval Academy w 
graduated June 28. There were 199 members of this class, and they will he 
commissioned as ensigns at once and assigned to duty at sea. The denartun: 
of the members of this class leaves at Annapolis a new first class Corisiat. 
ing of 203 members, who will be graduated in June of 1018; a third class 
(there being no second class), composed of 539 members, and a new fourth 
class, which will begin its career in August, estimated to number between 
800 and 850, the largest class in the history of the institution. This will 
bring the numerical strength of the midshipmen to about 1600.—Army and 
Navy Register, 30/6. . 


NAVAL MILITIA AND NAVAL RESERVE 


Nava Reservists INstRuCTED.—Nearly 200 officers of the naval reserve 
force, most of them ensigns, but a few junior lieutenants, have been 
ordered to the Naval Academy for a special course in seamanship, naviga- 
tion, ordnance, and gunnery. Instruction began July 9 and will continue 
until September 15.—Army and Navy Register, 7/7. 


SUBMARINES 


TRUE AND FALSE ANTI-SUBMARINE STRATEGY.—Now that the U-boats 
have transferred their operations to deep water—to the Atlantic—the 
prospects of finding and destroying them can be proved to be mathe- 
matically and progressively hopeless. 

Let us suppose that a destroyer can effectively patrol 20 square miles 
of surface, that is to say, a square measuring approximately four and one- 
half miles on the side. Let the problem be to patrol the approaches to the 
English Channel and the Irish Sea. On the chart draw a line, say, from 
Queenstown to the north coast of Devon. On the westward side of the 
line describe a semicircle with a 5-mile radius. It will contain about 
40 square miles; and, on the basis of 20 square miles to the destroyer, two 
boats would form a sufficient patrol. 

On the same base line describe a series of semicircles, with radii, suc- 
cessively of 10, 15 and 20 miles. They would contain 157, 353 and 
628 square miles, respectively, and would require for patrol, 8, 18 and 
31 destroyers. Use a 50-mile radius and you get 3927 square miles calling 
for 196 destroyers. Let the radius be 100 miles, and 15,708 miles must be 
patroled by 785 destroyers. 

Recently the U-boats attacked an American ship 200 miles out from the 
channel. An effective patrol covering that distance would require over 
3000 destroyers. 

To maintain an effective deep-sea patrol against powerful, heavily armed 
and armored U-boats calls for the large, fast, heavily armored destroyer. 
Wooden “chasers,” “swatters,” tugs, yachts and all that multitudinous 
fleet that did such good service in more or less sheltered waters, are 
helpless against the far-ranging, ocean-going U-boats of later German 
design. 

So we see that to let the submarines escape to the open and then try to 
run them down on the trackless wastes of the Atlantic, is to pursue a 
phantom and fetch up against a reductio ad absurdum. The mathematics 
of the thing is all in favor of the U-boat and against the patrol. Multiply 
the patrol as we will—the Germans have only to move a few miles farther 
out from the coasts, and the balance in their favor is restored. 

British naval officers were the first to recognize the value of Mahan’s 
works on naval strategy. Therefore, it is puzzling to see them tackling this 
submarine problem along lines which Mahan would be the first to con- 
demn. Were Mahan alive to-day, doubtless he would decry this futile 
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submarine chasing, and call for an immediate blockade of the enemy—a 
close coastal blockade if possible—otherwise a distant blockade. 

The close blockade is not possible under modern conditions. To close 
the German bases with nets, mine-fields, ete., and maintain these intact, 
would call for a patrol of capital ships and this, in view of the enemy 
submarines, and the proximity to his bases, would spell disaster. 

But a distant blockade, formed by placing heavily patroled bomb-curtains 
at the Straits of Dover and across the North Sea from Scotland to Norway, 
would entirely reverse the situation by establishing the blockade adjacent 
to the Allied and remote from the German bases. 

A bomb-curtain, 200 feet deep and 250 miles long would be a gigantic 
work; but it would be well within the resources of modern engineering 
and seamanship. Moreover this is a gigantic war, and we must learn to 
multiply our units of measurements by 100. 

Great Britain, who raised a volunteer army of 5,000,000 men and 
equipped it in two years’ time, is not going to blanch, surely, at a job of 
net building and mining—particularly when she realizes, as she must 
sooner or later, that this is absolutely the only way in which she can 
crush the U-boat attack.—Scientific American, 30/6. 


U-Boat Pertt UNpIMINISHED.—England might just as well make up her 
mind that there can be no sudden diminution in losses from German 
submarines, the Times warned its readers. The lesson is, the Thunderer 
added, that strict economy must be practiced by all. 

“In both this country and France the arming of merchant vessels is 
making rapid progress and there is fair prospect of substantial increase in 
the available merchant tonnage of the Allies at no distant date,” the edi- 
torial asserted. “The Admiralty statistics show clearly that the menace 
of the enemy’s submarines has in no sense abated.—Washington Post, 23/6. 


U-Boats Eguiprpep WitH Net Cutters.—The captain of a torpedoed 
merchantman has turned over to the naval authorities a sketch of a 
new type of German submarine equipped with a wire-cutting device 
designed to release it from nets. The sketch shows several strands of 
stout steel hawsers stretched from the bow through the conning-tower to 
the stern. Attached to these is a series of heavy circular knives, a foot in 
diameter and placed about a yard apart. 

The captain made the drawing while in a small boat after his ship had 
been torpedoed. The theory of the captain is that a boat so equipped would 
have hope of being able to cut its way through any steel nets in which it 
might become enmeshed.—N. Y. Times, 20/6. 


THE SUBMARINE PropLtEM.—Mr. Percival A. Hislam in an article appear- 
ing in the Scientific American, June 30, says: 

“In spite of the immense quantity of matter that has been written about 
them, German submarines and everything relating to them remain nearly 
as big a mystery as ever. Except for an isolated fact here and there, we 
know practically nothing about them except their record of destruction, 
and even that is by no means complete. It is true that the British, French 
and Italian governments issue a weekly return of their shipping losses, 
but the losses of the rest of the Allied Powers and of neutrals are not 
recorded in any authentic form, while in the British return—which is, 
of course, the most important of all—no distinction is drawn between ships 
sunk by mines and sunk by submarines, nor is the aggregate of the sunk 
tonnage indicated. As a general rule it is safe to assume that if a ship 
is sunk by a mine, that mine has been laid by an enemy submarine, but 
there are doubtless many exceptions to that rule. One has only to men- 
tion the fact, made public recently by the First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
German mines have been encountered off the Cape of Good Hope and in 
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the Indian Ocean, to show that the wily Teuton has found some other 
means than the U-boat of getting his mines to sea. 

“There is quite a general impression that the recent increase in the de- 
structive activities of the U-boat are due to its working many hundreds of 
miles out in the open sea, where the chances of tracking it down and destroy- 
ing it are reduced almost to nothing. This is only true in part, generally 
speaking, although the submarine is, as the U-53 and the Deutschland haye 
shown, capable under certain circumstances of much more extended work: 
the menace is bounded by an imaginary line drawn at a distance of 250 
miles to sea from the western coast of Europe. The infested area extends 
from the neighborhood of Archangel to Madeira, and from one end of the 
Mediterranean to the othér. The bulk of the sinkings take place in the 
Mediterranean and inside a line drawn from Brest to Bergen round the 
British Isles; but the total area in which German submarines are regu- 
larly operating may be put down as over rather than under 3,000,000 
square miles, and approximately equal to the superficial extent of the 
United States. 

“The destroying efficiency of the submarine has been considerably in- 
creased by its growth and augmented staying power; though when, as is 
the case with the U-boats, they have to run the gauntlet of the Allied 
patrols in getting in and out of the North Sea, it is clear that there is a 
size beyond which it is not wise to develop them, apart altogether from the 
difficulties of diving and of underwater ‘navigation which have to be con- 
tended with when the length exceeds about 250 feet. In the early days of 
the war there were frequent stories of 5000-ton submersibles being under 
construction in German yards, of boats being prepared for conveying an 
army of invasion to England, and similar improbable, if not altogether 
impossible, tales. One still comes across occasional essays of the same 
character; but there is every reason to believe that the bulk of Germany's 
underwater work is being done by vessels whose displacement ranges from 
800 to a maximum of 1200 tons. The almost universal arming of British 
merchantmen may have exercised an influence on tonnage which is not 
yet apparent. When these vessels were unarmed the submarine could 
cruise on the surface, stop her victim with a hail or a single shot, and 
sink her by opening the Kingston valves and putting a bomb or two in the 
hold. But the submarine is shy of guns and does not care to face anything 
even as big as a 3-inch. Consequently, as she can no longer cope in 
security with her victims on the surface, she is compelled to trust to the 
torpedo, and as even 14-inch torpedoes weight about 750 pounds apiece, 
the number of destructive agents that can be loaded for each cruise is 
very limited, to say nothing of the fact that even with the advantages 
which the submarine possesses she probably fires off two or three torpedoes 
for every hit made. A submarine commerce-destroyer that fights with 
torpedoes is under a tremendous handicap in comparison with one operat- 
ing with guns against an unarmed enemy, which was the position enjoyed 
by the raiding U-boats in the early stages of the war. 

“There is a good deal of uncertainty as to the endurance of German 
submarines. Early in 1915, when their principal hunting ground was 0 
the south of Ireland, their program, according to Rear Admiral A. W. 
Grant, U. S. N., was as follows: Voyage out, 414 days; working on station, 
20 days; voyage home, 4% days; rest and refit, 12 days. The distance to 
their war station from Heligoland round the north of Scotland was 1350 
miles, so that the average speed out and home was exactly 12% miles an 
hour. That average would not, of course, be maintained on the ‘beat, 
otherwise the mileage for the whole cruise would work out to 8700. 

“ Two interesting but unfortunately contradictory statements on this ques- 
tion of endurance have recently been made officially in Germany. On 
December 19, 1916, the London Daily Mail quoted a communique issued 
by the Berlin Admiralty to the effect that ‘one of our submarines, which 
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recently returned to harbor from an expedition, remained at sea for no 
Jess than 55 days without entering a harbor or receiving assistance of any 
kind. Such an achievement had hitherto been regarded as impossible.’ 
On May 8, 1917, however, the same journal quoted another official com- 
munique relating to a U-boat which had almost been given up, but which 
returned after establishing ‘a new record of remaining away from its 
base 41 days uninterruptedly, in the Mediterranean.’ It will be remembered 
that the U-512, which sank the British battleships Triumph and Majestic 
off Gallipoli, in May, 1915, was reported to have made the journey from 
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Heligoland to Constantinople (about 4400 miles) without any external 
assistance. In the case of the U-53, however, which was the first foreign 
war submarine to visit the United States, there is little doubt that she was 
aided by an auxiliary which may have been either a neutral or a vessel 
of the Deutschland type. 

“It must be remembered that every warship is a compromise, and that 
any one feature can be expanded enormously if the others are correspond- 
ingly sacrificed. The Deutschland, whether rightly or wrongly, was said 
to carry 750 tons of cargo, in addition to her ‘personal’ stores. An 
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8o0-ton Diesel-engined submarine cruising on the surface at eight knots 
will consume 10 tons of oil per 1000 miles, so that on this basis, and with 
her own fuel storage thrown in, the Deutschland could apparently have 
been made capable of cruising 80,000 miles without replenishing fyel! 
Such a vessel as this could obviously keep an ordinary flotilla going for 
some time, and there is no doubt that the Germans have developed the 
‘submarine depot ship’ on a fairly generous scale. By this means the 
fighting vessels are enabled to spend a much greater proportion of their 
total ‘life’ on active employment, while equally important is the fact 
that they have to pass less frequently through the most hazardous zones, 
For the same amount of work a 20-day submarine would have to cross the 
North Sea six times against the twice of the 60-day boat. 

“One hears and reads many estimates put forward on various grades of 
authority, but the plain fact is that there is practically no reliable informa- 
tion available regarding the essential features of the submarine campaign. 
We do not know the German rate of output, or even the number of boats 
in service at any moment since the outbreak of war. We know nothing— 
rumor apart—of the rate of loss; and although the British Admiralty is 
frequently criticized in its own country for not making public what it 
knows in this matter, it must be borne in mind that U-boat losses have 
probably covered and re-covered the following field: 

. Captured. 

. Stranded and interned. 

. Sunk and salved or located. 

. Engaged in action—seen to submerge, but fate unascertainable. 

. Mined. 

. Lost through structural defect, faulty navigation, collision, explo- 
sion caused by careless or inexperienced crews, escape of poison gas from 
batteries, and the ordinary perils of shipping. 


Qu bh WhD 


“The British Admiralty may have some means of access to the secret 
archives of the Reichsmarine-Amt, but apart from that its knowledge can- 
not extend beyond the first three of the above headings and even if it were 
known exactly how many of these craft were being put out of commission 
by all causes, that would be only half the tale. Such a figure possesses 
significance only as it is in excess or short of the maximum possible output 
of U-boats. This we can never hope to know; so the submarine problem 
is, and must remain, an indeterminate one.” 


Device Frees SUBMARINES AMID Nets.—Quoting from The Providence 
Journal, July 27, the New York Times prints the following: 

“The increasing gravity of the U-boat menace is everywhere admitted 
in the inner circles of the British Admiralty. This feeling is based, accord- 
ing to a statement made to The Providence Journal by a government official 
whose knowledge of conditions is unquestioned, on two important facts, 
neither of which has yet been made public. 

“The first of these is that the Germans have succeeded in practically 
nullifying the value of the nets which have been used for their destruction 
by the invention and application of a device. This device is a double 
flange of thin sheet steel operated on a hinge from the bows of the sub- 
marine, and which, by electrically controlled gears, spreads the flanges on 
either side of the bow to a distance of 18 feet, or 36 feet in all, whenever 
the nose of the submarine touches an obstruction. 

“It is estimated that in the last three months this device has saved a large 
number of submarines from destruction and has enabled the Germans to 
maintain at sea a much greater number of these craft than formerly. 

“ The steel flanges are fitted to the shape of the bows of the submarines 
and are moved from the inside of the boat with the aid of two heavy metal 
arms. . 
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“British Admiralty officials have considered it inevitable for several 
months past that the Germans, realizing as they do the great losses sustained 
by reason of submarines running into nets, would sooner or later attempt 
to produce some device which would prevent the entanglement of their 
U-boats in this way. It is an open secret among the Admiralty officials that 
one of the boats using this new device has been destroyed by shell fire and 
that the device itself, almost intact, is now in the possession of the British 
Admiralty. h : 

“The other menace which is making more and more rapidly for shortage 
in number of available mercantile vessels is the fact, very little under- 
stood or recognized that under war conditions the shrinkage of available 
tonnage through severe use in war work and inadequate and hasty repairs 
is even greater than the actual number of ships sunk or put out of com- 
mission by German submarines. 

“The overcrowded condition of every shipyard in Great Britain, necessi- 
tated by constant attention toward ships of every character and the build- 
ing of new warships, has made it almost impossible to repair in any com- 
plete way ravages caused among mercantile vessels by war conditions. 

“Many hundreds of fine merchant ships which could have gone along 
with their normal work several years without extensive repairs of any kind, 
after a year or two of transport work, with internal changes, reconstruction 
of supports, and the ever present problem of adapting decks and super- 
structures to the mounting and use of heavy guns, have rapidly deteriorated 
so that it is found practically impossible to give those vessels the overhaul- 
ing they should have to bring them back to a point of efficiency. 

“Tt is also true that the addition of the American destroyer fleet to the 
strength of the allied struggle against submarines has not been nearly 
sufficient to equal the greatly added responsibility of the movements of 
transports from this side of the ocean since the United States entered the 
war, and which has greatly increased the burden of watchfulness and 
active operations of destroyers over long distances at sea.” 


ParK BENJAMIN ApvISsES INVENTORS.—Ever since the war began I have 
been in receipt of many suggestions for the solution of what is known as 
“the submarine problem.” Since public recognition of the serious state of 
affairs now existing most of these suggestions have related to means for 
detecting the presence of a submarine while submerged within some pre- 
scribed area, or even at some definite point, it being generally considered 
that if the whereabouts of the submarine be known it is not a difficult 
matter to accomplish its destruction. Other plans are directed toward 
enabling a submarine to discover the presence of other submarines and 
attack them, or of mines or like obstacles and so avoid them. 

In many cases that common tendency of the inventive mind to mistake 
the statement of a problem for the solution of it is much in evidence. It 
is not uncommon to find coupled with the announcement of an unproved 
discovery the information that it is a panacea for the ills which the inventor 
seeks to remedy. There is a long distance between the conception of a 
way to do a thing and the practical demonstration of it, and I have noticed 
that when the latter is wholly absent a vivid imagination usually takes its 
place, and assertions assume a degree of certainty which contrasts in a 
marked manner with plain statements of facts which speak for themselves 
and require no embellishments, rhetorical or otherwise. 

The present problem differs materially from those which ordinarily con- 
front the inventor. First, it is one which engages the attention of the 
whole world; second, as matters now appear, there is a time limit imposed 
upon its solution. It is being dealt with not only by technicians, but more 
or less by everybody. One might almost say that people who have never 
tried to invent before are now trying. Consequently, among those who do 
not know anything of the practical conditions involved, or of what has been 
done toward meeting them, the quantity of reinvention is enormous and the 
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amount of energy expended or, perhaps, more properly wasted thereon is 
excessive. Incidentally there is hardly a scheme of torpedo attack and 
defence advanced during the last half century which is not now being 
resurrected, and it is needless to add that the government is being over- 
whelmed with thousands of letters suggesting ideas sometimes absurd and 
impracticable on their face, or long ago tried out and discarded, 

It may be of interest, therefore, and possibly of some help, to indicate 
a few of the proposals which, while they do not now afford any complete 
solution of the difficlties, nevertheless suggest possibilities of development 
provided always that the necessary experimentation be logically and 
scientifically carried out: 

1. At the present time a submerged submarine is blind. She cannot 
fight another submarine, for the simple reason that she cannot see it, and 
for the same reason, she cannot avoid a collision with a mine in her path. 
If a way could be found whereby she could project light for a comparatively 
small distance through the water ahead of her, so that any other object 
in the illuminated area would become visible, if only as a dark spot, she 
could use that spot as a target either for her own torpedo or for the pro- 
jectile of a submerged gun, or even as something which she could ram, and 
so destroy; or, if she entered a mine field, in which the mines showed 
themselves as dark spots even without definition of form, she could direct 
her course so as to avoid them. A little free rein to the imagination would 
indicate that a single submarine thus provided with eyes, so to speak, 
might destroy an almost indefinite number of blind submarines, or enter 
such closely mined areas as those in front of Wilhelmshaven or the Kiel 
Canal and thus reach the warships harbored there and destroy them at 
her leisure. For such purposes the thing to be invented and developed is a 
mode of illumination, the ray from, which will not become so diffused or 
effective over so short a distance as to be unavailable. Individuals are 
experimenting on this, trying to devise more penetrating beams or arrange 
the position of the luminous foci in some way which will increase the 
illuminated area. 

2. Electricians are trying to make a submarine reveal her own position 
and even her direction of movement and speed by means of electrical 
circuits established at various points around the coast and in the sub- 
marine’s path. The idea is that the submarine, being of steel and coming 
within the field of force generated around these circuits, will create a dis- 
turbance of the electric current which can be shown by an indicating instru- 
ment. This plan, which has been suggested in many different forms, usually 
involves some kind of a central station on shore or on a watching ship, to 
receive the signal automatically made by the submarine in passing over a 
circuit located in a given area, and then another signal from the same sub- 
marine when she passes over another circuit. By this means, through a 
knowledge of the exact location of the circuits, the submarine herself would 
tell the direction in which she was going, the circuits over which she was 
passing and the time taken in going from one circuit to another. : 

3. When the submarine is submerged she is driven by an electric motor 
supplied with current from her storage battery. That motor makes a 
certain noise, which can be represented, though perhaps in a minor degree, 
by the whirring sound made by an ordinary rotating electric fan. It may 
be a continuous and somewhat high note. There is practically no other 
vessel but a submerged submarine which makes that noise. A submerged 
microphone will be affected by it, even when the submarine is quite a long 
distance off, and will reproduce it in a telephone receiver. The question 
then is: How can microphones be arranged at proper places off the coast 
so as to convey that peculiar sound to listeners stationed at points ashore, 
or even on a ship, and thus show the presence and location of a submarine? 

4. The ordinary mobile torpedo gets its power from compressed air 
carried in suitable flasks and delivered to the engine which works the 
propelling screw. It attains a speed of somewhere between thirty and 
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forty knots an hour, and may have a range of approximately 4500 yards, 
although, when delivered from submarines, the effort, of course, is to make 
the range as short as possible. The Laconia, for example, was sunk at 300 
rds. The shorter the range, the greater the certainty of hitting. It is 
now proposed that these conditions be materially improved and the air 
flasks abolished by some form of storage battery in the torpedo, arranged 
so that instead of delivering a comparatively small current fora long time 
it will give a very strong current for a short time, and thus deliver the 
torpedo at very much higher speed and with increased striking power, to 
enable it to pass through nets and the like, besides increasing the possible 
range of action. The problem here is to devise a storage battery of unusually 
light weight and high current yield and to arrange it so that it will give 
this extremely strong current over the brief period necessary for the 
torpedo to travel. nizag 

For the purpose of attacking submarine bases or entering mine fields to 
clear a channel, or destroying submarines gathered in “danger zones” 
ground a coast, it is proposed to fire a large number of small torpedoes 
simultaneously from a point, or points, outside the attacked area—say 
forty or fifty torpedoes at a time, from vessels expressly designed to carry 
them, the idea being that, in going through the mine field or submarine 
infested district, or even the more constricted area of a mined roadway, 
some of these torpedoes would be effective. Admiral Fiske’s torpedo-plane 
is designed to carry a torpedo on an airplane beneath th aviator’s seat. The 
airplane, launched from the deck of a ship or from shore at a long distance 
from the point of attack, travels to that point at a very high elevation, 
(6000 or 7000 feet), and then suddenly swoops down, freeing the torpedo, 
which travels to its mark. In this way the torpedo may be brought much 
nearer to its target than a surface boat could get it before being destroyed 
by the guns of ships or fortifications. 

It is proposed that a cloud of these airplanes fire many of these small 
torpedoes together. A little effort of the imagination will suggest the 
dropping of such torpedoes into the Kiel Canal, or, better, into the locks at 
each end of it. The smashing of the lock gates would cause a current of 
water through the canal, which might be extremely disagreeable to warships 
moored there, while the explosion of such torpedoes as might hit the banks 
of the canal (which is but 36% feet deep), would throw down large quanti- 
ties of earth or masonry and possibly obstruct the canal and render it use- 
less. The dropping of even a few of such torpedoes, moreover, into that 
portion of the canal where warships are moored, might be tremendously 
destructive. The question here is how to construct these light torpedoes so 
as to carry the maximum quantity of explosive; and, if.they are to be used 
against massed submarines, mine fields or bases, to determine from what 
distance they can be fired and the character of the surface vessels or air- 
planes necessary to carry them to the firing points. 

To would-be inventors who are struggling with the problem for the first 
time, the following “ Don'ts” may be suggested: 

Don’t try to improve on the internal construction of ships to enable 
them to ward off or withstand the torpedo explosion. That matter has been 
closely studied for a long time by naval constructors, and there are already 
many promising plans being developed. 

Don’t try to fasten shields or plates, movable or otherwise, or masses of 
elastic material, on the outside of a vessel in the hope of either warding off 
the torpedo or causing it to expend its explosion harmlessly. They don’t 
work. Wire nets are sometimes used to surround the ship while she is at 
anchor, in perfectly smooth water, or moving very slowly; but they are 
practically of no avail in heavy seas, and, besides, are liable to be torn off 
and foul the screws. In many instances, also, they have been found easily 
penetrable by a high-powered torpedo. 

Don’t try to arrange big electro-magnets on the vessel for the purpose 
of making the torpedo swerve and so avoid the ship. They have an unfor- 
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tunate tendency—supposing they work at all—to attract the torpedo to the 
ship instead of deflecting it. 

Don’t try to arrange mines of peculiar and original construction into 
which the submarine is expected to run on the theory that it travels always 
at a certain depth, and the mines are supposedly placed so deep that the 
keel of no ordinary surface vessel will reach them. The rise and fall of 
tides, the presence of currents in shoals or after storms, or the advent of 
high seas usually upset such calculations—N. Y. Times, 8/2. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


THe WasTE OF Man Power.—The critical times through which we have 
been passing for nearly three years have afforded abundant examples of 
our (Great Britain’s) national capacity for mismanagement. It is needless 
to do more than reflect on the continuously unsatisfactory manner in which 
the law relating to Compulsory Military Service has been administered 
and to ponder on the comedy and broad farce of Food Control and National 
Service, to feel convinced that the general confusion and gross waste of 
man power and money have been nothing less than criminal. Everyone 
is aware of how successfully a large number of huge commercial enterprises 
are carried on, and the oft-repeated cry for utilizing business men in con- 
trolling the affairs of the nation, without doubt is reasonable enough. 
Unfortunately, however, even when put in practice the remedy more often 
than not seems to fall far short of what might fairly be expected. The atti- 
tude adopted by the certainly numerous critics of the conduct of the war is 
from time to time strangely inconsistent. One day the necessity of special- 
izing in every detail of all kinds of work is urged as the prime essential. 
On the next day the views of the expert are discredited and there is a call in 
some section of the country’s industry—using the word industry in its 
widest sense—for the help of someone totally inexperienced in the par- 
ticular branch of which he is to be placed in charge. 

One of the most recent examples of the latter is the composition of the 
body now entrusted with the responsibility of speeding up shipbuilding for 
the navy and the mercantile marine. The Controller appointed is a railway 
manager, and his immediate subordinates are an army officer and an emi- 
nent King’s counsel! In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that a 
shipbuilding contemporary should expect that “the committee of gentle- 
men who have had advisory duties in that respect because of their knowledge 
of the industry, will doubtless be finding themselves de trop, and will take 
the necessary steps to free themselves from an undesirable, not to say 
untenable position.” As a matter of fact we understand that they do not 
contemplate any such action. The sense of duty, discipline, and patriotism 
is far too deeply instilled among all those “that go down to the sea in 
ships, and occupy their business in great waters,” to cause them to withhold 
the assistance that they will be able to lend to the new department which 
has already been nicknamed “H. M. S. Pinafore.” We have no doubts 
whatever as to the ability of the new Controller and his military and legal 
supporters, but we sympathize with the view that prevails throughout the 
senior service that the new appointments cast upon it an invidious reflection. 
As a leading newspaper in one of our great naval ports very justly observes, 
“It is difficult to believe that the navy could not have found an_ officer 
capable of acting as Controller. If it was possible to promote a civilian to 
the rank of vice-admiral, that civilian being only 41 years of age, it would 
surely have been feasible from the captains’ or even commanders list to 
choose some officer who was capable of undertaking such duties—with 
added rank, if necessary.” : 

The matter to which we have referred is really but one instance of a 
pandering to popular clamor. We fully agree that the lack of the most 
elementary business principles is a lamentable feature of government 
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departments, and quite recognize that there is much sense, therefore, in 
securing for the nation the services ot successful business men, but the 
government should first satisfy itself that the man chosen is not a mere 
-ayrehead—as so many chiefs of big firms now are—without that practical 
knowledge that is so essential for national purposes. Somehow the men 
appointed often show a tendency to drop into the ways of officialdom with 
surprising celerity after they once become associated with the Civil Service. 
" The record of Admiralty administration is known to be better than that 
of the War Office. Perhaps it would be better to say that the War Office 
is worse than the Admiralty. At any rate Whitehall, as a whole, is too fre- 
quently a model of how not to do it. In the meantime we sincerely hope 
for the best results from the efforts of the new committee to deal with 
shipbuilding. But hope is not quite the same thing as expectation, and in 
regard to its three members, iust mentioned, it is impossible not to 
remember the classic saying of Erasmus, “Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”— 
The United Service Gazette. 


“Business as UsuaL” Arritupe.—Major William Tutherly, executive 
secretary of the American Defence Society, says: 

“Manufacturers and dealers say, ‘Don’t disturb the distribution system 
and the buying habits of the consuming public.” Various people urge us 
not to economize or change our style of living because it would disarrange 
business. That means that we must keep up our former habits of life and 
of expenditure, and also pay war taxes and war prices for food and living. 
This is burning the average man’s candle at both ends and the middle. 
None but the rich can afford to do this. It is obviously paying current 
expenses out of principal instead of income, in order to keep up appear- 
ances. The first note of war should arouse even the idle mind to a more 
virile conception of patriotism. 

“The ‘Business as Usual’ frame of mind will negative all attempts at 
effective mobilization of our resources. It will perpetuate the system of 
extravagance and waste with its conflicting agencies, confusion and ineffi- 
ciency. Our business system is a fair weather arrangement, and cannot 
stand the test of war. To the demand that business must continue as 
usual, there is a single comprehensive answer. ‘Shortly nothing will be 
as usual.’ War-time living is far more than sustaining life and covering 
nakedness. It is economizing for yourself, the nation, and the Allies. 
Wholesome, practical living, and expenditure will result in a higher average 
type of citizenship and a stronger and more enduring national vitality. 

“Mr. E. A. Filene, of Boston, attacks this doctrine and declares it 
unsound and dangerous. ‘ Business,’ he says ‘cannot serve two masters; 
business has but one job to-day and that is war; to do the thing that will 
bring victory at the earliest possible moment. War demands not only an 
organized army but a reorganized nation as well. Our job is the business 
of war, not “ Business as Usual.”’ 

“England dallied with this problem and has learned her error. She now 
distinguishes between essential and non-essential business. She could 
not keep on doing all that she was doing before and win the war. When a 
change comes over the world that makes certain things relatively useless, 
the sooner their production is discouraged the better. Our national and 
individual problem is not to decrease the volume of business, but to direct 
an even greater volume of business into new channels. It is the business 
of winning the war, not of catering to the tastes of peace. 

Project yourself into the mind of the American soldier at the front. 
here will presently be millions of them. Do you think he will be content 
to eat plain fare, suffer untold hardships, and hourly face awful death, 
while you and I go jauntily to business ‘As Usual,’ dolled up in spats and 
ine raiment, and fare sumptuously every day. Instead of ‘ Business as 
Usual,’ put everything into the war as the soldier does, and you will be with 
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him in spirit. This is a people’s war. ‘The spirit of the soldier js measured 
by the spirit of the nation and of those who are working for him at ree 
Forain’s great cartoon has been worth a couple of Army Corps to France 
It represents two French soldiers in the rain and mud of that first hints 
in the trenches. 

“* We'll win,’ says one of them, ‘ provided they stand firm.” 

“* They?’ his comrade asks, ‘Who do you mean?’ 

“* The civilians.’ 

“ The incomparable spirit of soldier and civilian alike, has saved France.” 


Mr. ARTHUR POLLEN DiscUSSES AMERICAN Exports Contrro..—“ The two 
great assets brought to the cause of the Allies by the entrance of the 
United States into the war,” says Arthur Pollen, the British naval expert 
now in Washington, “are, first, the power of America to remedy the earl 
blunder of England in not making the blockade against the enemy eflectine: 
and, second, the potential power of America to devise, by its naval inventive 
genius, the method or the weapon, or both, to destroy the submarine.” 

His expectation is that our exports control, which becomes effective 
to-day through President Wilson’s proclamation, will prevent Germany 
from obtaining via the neutral countries a vast amount of supplies that 
have enabled her to prosecute the war. Cut off those supplies, he Says, and 
Germany will “ crack under the strain.” 

“One of the great things America can do she has already begun to do 
through the Exports Council, which, operating under your Embargo Act, is 
to make the blockade of Germany absolute,” said Mr. Pollen in Washington 
the other day. “If England had done that at the outset of the war, as 
she should and could have done, the situation to-day would be very differ- 
ent; but we were unprepared in Great Britain in the matter of blockading, 
as in everything else. It was something that was left to the Foreign Office, 
which was concerned in attempts to keep peace after everybody else knew 
that peace was impossible. The Foreign Office didn’t believe that war was 
coming; didn’t know what it meant after it had come. It was to sucha 
group that England handed over her strongest weapon, the power of 
blockade, and its effectiveness as a war measure was lost for months. 

“It was seven months after the war had started before any real attempt 
to blockade was begun, and even then the operations were childish. Glycer- 
ine and many of the metals vital to the making of munitions were allowed to 
go into Germany, and it was something life 14 months before any real effort 
was made to cut off the enemy’s supply of cotton. In the meantime, as a 
result of this short-sighted policy of the British Government, a tremendous 
vested interest had grown up in the trade with Germany, so that, when the 
blockade did begin, there were protests from various neutral countries, 
including the United States, which made things very difficult and embarrass- 
ing for the government of England. If England had taken advantage of 
the world’s indignation over the invasion of Belgium and the atrocities to 
declare an absolute blockade at the outset of the war, the world would 
have taken it as a matter of course, and this vested interest in a trade that 
should not have been allowed would never have existed. 

“ That was one of the biggest blunders of the war, and one of the many 
that America seems inclined not to repeat as one of her war preliminaries. 
If, on the contrary, the coming in of the United States means an absolute 
blockade, as it should, I am convinced that the war will be over within 
12 months. Germany will not be able to go into the fifth winter if the sup- 
plies which she is now allowed to get through neutral countries are 
entirely cut off. If all the Scandinavian countries are rational down to their 
own absolute necessities, with nothing left over to ship to the enemy, either 
across the border from Holland and Denmark or through the Sound from 
Sweden and Norway, Germany cannot possibly go on. ; 

“Tt is not a case of starving Germany so that people will actually die from 
want of food. Nothing of the sort is necessary or desired. But all the 
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s of living, in the civil population, and of fighting, in the armies, 
processe : - : : 

can be made insupportable. By taking away just the little balance of the 
absolute essentials of life that marks the difference between that which 
is barely endurable and that which is intolerable we shall bring about a 
state of affairs that will cause the desired reaction against the war even in 
militaristic Germany. } : 

“That does not mean, necessarily, that there will be an uprising and a 
revolution. It simply means that Germany will crack first under the strain. 
She is going on now without the slightest hope of winning, but hoping that 
England or France will crack first and that she will, thereby, be enabled to 
get a more favorable settlement. So, important as American military aid 
will be, the greatest service that this country can render is the putting on of 
the economic pressure which will give the deciding pinch to the whole 
business next year. 

“There is nothing that the United States may not do in this respect, so 
far as the rights of neutrals are concerned, for this country is now a bel- 
ligerent, and can determine where every ton and bushel of her products may 
or may not go. There surely is nothing in international law to prevent 
America from taking every precautiom against her exports getting to the 
enemy. 

“4 But. in respect to Spain and the Scandinavian countries and their present 
behavior, there are some very vital international matters involved. There 
is no doubt that German submarines in the Mediterranean are using 
Spanish islands for bases, and that Spain knows it. The pro-German part 
of the Spanish press boasts of it. If the countries which have had shipping 
destroyed by submarines so aided by Spain want to press the matter they 
have a perfect case for damages, with the Alabama claims case as their 
historical precedent. 

“Tt is an open secret that Denmark, Holland, Sweden and Norway are 
violating neutrality by allowing illegal use of their territorial waters by 
the Germans. The enemy submarines are making such illegal use in passing 
to and from the North Sea and the surface ships are doing it in going back 
and forth between the Baltic and the Rhine. It is a question whether the 
Allies should not tell these neutral countries to put a stop to this or take 
the consequences. The doctrine of territorial waters never contemplated 
that they should be used as a lane for habitual passage by befligerent ships. 

“The analogy to neutral trading rights is complete. Trading is allowed 
unless it extends to contraband which may be seized. A belligerent may 
go into territorial waters of a neutral under certain well-defined conditions. 
If allowed to do it without such restrictions, the country that connives at 
it is guilty of violating neutrality.” 

Mr. Pollen by no means underestimates the value of the work to be 
done by American troops and aircraft, which he also rates among the prime 
essentials of the situation. But it is neither to armies nor aviators that he 
looks for the decisive factor to end the war. 

And he makes a sharp distinction, as to the submarine question, between 
building enough cargo ships to feed England and France, in spite of the 
U-boats, and an aggressive policy for destroving the submarines or making 
it impossible for them to get to sea. The building of new tonnage, he says. 
must, of course, go on; but at best it is only a stopgap to keep the world 
going until the real solution is found. 

When asked what he had in the back of his mind when he expressed the 
hope that America would devise the new method or weapon that was 
needed, he said that he had in mind some sort of craft that would be to 
this war what the Monitor proved to be in the naval operations of the civil 
war in the United States, when she defeated the Merrimac, some such 
craft, plus a big operating plan for its effective use. 

This puzzle of the submarine,” he said, “is the master question of the 
war. To a great extent the navies of England and France have been 
defeated, so far as the U-boat is concerned; but we have acquired a vast 
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experience, which is at the disposal of the American Navy Department 
and we are anxiously waiting to get from you not only patrol boats and 
sailors, but some constructive suggestions for an aggressive Policy of 
which we are desperately in need. 

“None of the instruments and none of the methods now in use can 
enable us to win. They are all useful and all must be increased in number 
but it is not merely a case of more of this and more of that. It is a case 
of more destroyers, more chasers, more nets and hydroplanes and convoys, 
more of everything we now have, plus the one big thing which we have not. 

“That big thing, the winning thing, may be a new system of naval opera- 
tions or a new type of craft—probably a combination of both—and we look 
to the American Navy for it. Your Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, 
said the other day, in reply to a question as to the possibility of getting into 
Kiel, that there was more than one way to kill a cat. The hope of the 
Allies is in the past record of the American Navy to find the new way—for 
example, the successor to the Monitor. 

“We want this new sort of ship, as yet unplanned, and with it we want 
an entirely new system of operation that will enable us to do effective 
work close in shore, at fortified plaees and submarine bases, that will make 
the egress or return of U-boats impossible.” 

Mr. Pollen was asked if he did not think that the great fleet of war 
airplanes that the United States is to build and man would be able to 
dustroy the fortifications of the submarine bases as well as the interior 
lines of enemy communication and transportation, and also do their pro- 
posed work of blinding the German artillery by overwhelming enemy 
planes through sheer force of numbers. He seemed very skeptical on that 
point. 

“ Aviation is a tremendous aid,” he replied, “but it is only an aid to 
other agencies. So far there has been nothing to show that aviation is a 
complete thing in itself for war purposes. 

“ We want all the airplanes that you can send, of course. They are most 
effective for scouting and bombarding, but they are not the thing that I 
have in mind when I asked of some new device for ending the war by 
making the submarine campaign useless.”—The N. Y. Times, 15/7. 


co) 

CoMMENT By “ THE New York TiMmeEs.”—On July 15, for the second time 
in the history of the United States, an embargo act went into effect, giving 
the Administration at Washington absolute control over practically all 
exports from America to all other countries of the world; our allies, 
our enemies, and the good and bad neutrals. 

One use of the power already acquired will be, as the President said, 
after making his proclamation of the embargo, to ameliorate the food con- 
ditions that may arise in this country before the harvesting of the new crops 
by keeping at home all that we need of the present supplies. But it is asa 
weapon against Germany that the American embargo of 1917 will become 
one of the historic acts of the war of the world, the thing that made the 
blockade against the enemy effective. 

Woodrow Wilson said in his capacity as historian of that first embargo 
which President Jefferson ordered that it was a fatuous thing. But the 
embargo of 1807 and that of 1917 have little in common except the name. 
There is, however, a striking similarity between the manner in which 
Wilson the historian says Jefferson got the embargo power and the manner 
in which Wilson the President got it—at least the manner in which he got 
it as described by his critics in Congress. E 

It is, of course, only an incidental thing, but an interesting thing, to have 
a President in times like the present who, years before he ever dreamed 
of going to the White House, sat down and wrote what he really thought of 
the acts of all the men who had been President in the course of a century 
vr more. 
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One of the paragraphs concerning the embargo of 1807 in Wilson’s 
“History of the American People” is this: ; 

“*My principle,’ said President Jefferson, ‘is that the conveniences of 
our citizens shall yield reasonably, and their taste greatly, to the impor- 
tance of giving the present experiment (the embargo) so fair a trial that 
on future occasions our legislators may know with certainty how far they 
may count on-it as an engine for national purposes ’—as a substitute for 
war in bringing foreign nations to terms of reason; and he had his way to 
the utmost. His personal influence prevailed in everything. Members of 
Congress knew very well how sorely the bill would pinch, but-they never 
dreamed of disobeying. ‘All our surplus produce will rot on our hands,’ 
cried a member of the House. ‘God knows what all this means. I cannot 
understand it. I see effects, but I can trace them to no cause. Darkness 
and mystery overshadow this House and the whole nation. We know 
nothing. We are permitted to know nothing. We sit here as mere 
automata; we legislate without knowing; nay, Sir, without wishing to 
know why or wherefore.’ The embargo was tried because Mr. Jefferson 
believed in its efficacy.” 

The first embargo did have a fair trial, as Jefferson insisted that it 
should. It was in effect 14 months and caused such general disaster (civil 
war and secession of New England being narrowly averted) that the word 
embargo became almost obsolete thereafter in the practical work vocabu- 
lary of American statesmanship and so remained until the present war 
revived it. 

But the conditions are reversed. In 1807 the United States, as a neutral. 
impoverished herself by her absolute embargo as a measure counter to the 
depredations of France and England, belligerents, against American ship- 
ping. Now the United States, in 1917, as a belligerent, puts the embargo 
into effect against neutrals in order to hit the enemy. But it has this in 
common with the measure of 1807. The present embargo is, as Mr. Wilson 
described, the Jefferson embargo, “a substitute for war in bringing foreign 
nations to terms of reason.” 

In this case the foreign nations that are to be brought to reason are the 
neutrals, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, here named in the order 
of their probable degree of offending by their shipments of food and 
other supplies to Germany, the enemy nation. Norway, partly because of 
her own wishes in the matter and partly because of being further from the 
German boundary, has not strayed so far, in this matter of shipments, from 
the terms of reason to which all are now to be brought by the embargo. 
As to Spain, if it is found that that country does allow the Germans to use 
her islands in the Mediterranean for submarine bases, as the pro-German 
press of Spain openly boasts, the embargo will be used very effectively 
against that country to put an end to such unneutral practices. 

While the acts charged against Spain are absolutely in violation of 
neutrality and all international law, there is no such violation on the part 
of the other countries mentioned in selling foodstuffs to Germany. They 
are entirely within their rights in so doing. They are doing no more than 
wé did in selling to the Allies before we-entered the war, than we would 
have done in selling to Germany if trade between that nation and the 
United States had been physically possible. 

So, obviously, when this country was neutral it had no right to do this 
thing that it now does as a belligerent. And, of course even now, the 
“terms of reason” are such terms from the American point of view 
rather than from that of the countries which, hereafter, are to receive 
just as much as we consider it safe for us to send them and no more. 
But, when the time comes to have a wheatless and meatless day each 
week in the United States, as it is expected to come, the American people 
must not be obliged to go to their partial fasting with the thought that 
the Germans are eating wheat and meat raised in this country. Or, as a 
member of the Cabinet put it the other day, we must not send soldiers 
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to France and at the same time expect food to put in the bellies of the 
men who are going to shoot our soldiers, or suffocate them with gas, 

Throughout the year 1916, when we were pro-Ally only in sympathy and 
could do nothing but regret the fact, 5,000,000 people of Germany lived on 
the food which they were able to get from the adjoining neutral countries 
because of our shipments to those countries. Sometimes they got the food 
actually grown in America, sometimes the supplies grown in Holland 
Denmark, and Switzerland and the metals from Sweden, which those coun. 
tries were able to dispense with because of their equivalent imports from us, 
It worked out the same way in either case. 

It is to prevent a repetition of that in 1917 and throughout the war that 
the government intends to exercise its power of regulation and control 
over exports by requiring that every exporter shall obtain from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a license for every consignment that he ships to any 
country on either hemisphere. There is no exception to the rule that a 
license must be had for each consignment regardless of destination. The 
routine for a keg of nails for a consignee in Brazil is the same as that 
for a shipload of wheat for France or a cargo for one of the neutrals under 
suspicion. 

A natural question is: “ Why is every nation on the globe put in the list, 
why should the act apply to allies as well as to neutrals and enemies, to 
South American as well as to Scandinavian countries?” There are two 
answers. In the first place the United States will thus be able to keep track 
of everything it produces and know where it goes, and whether more of it 
goes in the aggregate or to any one country than is consistent with the 
double policy of keeping enough of everything at home to feed and equip 
ourselves, and of keeping supplies away from Germany. Secondly, by 
making the act uniform for all countries it works automatically in accord 
with the “ most favored nation ” clause, which appears in practically all 
the commercial treaties between this and other countries. 

The real power in the matter is, of course, one of discrimination. The 
government, acting through the Department of Commerce and under 
regulations to be developed and modified as required, may or may not issue 
the export license, without which the goods cannot leave America. And 
the government does not have to give its reasons for a ruling one way or 
the other on any application. Each case will be decided separately on its 
merits and solely with reference to our needs at home so far as the majority 
of foreign countries are concerned; but with reference to our own need 
and the actual need of the importing country in the case of any neutral 
which is in a position to supply the enemy. 

To use the new power in this way and for these reasons is the entire 
purpose of the United States. The government does not look upon the 
embargo as a possible goad for forcing countries, now neutral, into the war 
as additional allies of America. On the country, it recognizes that the 
problem is to use the power up to just the point required to keep goods 
from the enemy, but not to go beyond that point and thus run the risk of 
forcing countries now neutral to become the fighting allies of Germany. It 
is worth while to put emphasis on the fact that this embargo, as was fhat 
of 1807, is intended as a substitute for war to bring nations to terms of 
reason, because some of the critics of the Administration in Congress com- 
mittees have denounced the measure as coercive and intended to spread the 
war to other nations and as altogether inconsistent with America’s champ- 
ionship of the right of small countries. ; 

That it is not to be used as a coercive force is apparent from the policy 
of the government to give the neutrals such leeway in dealing with the 
enemy as they must have to take care of their own people. For example, 
Switzerland is absolutely dependent upon Germany for her coal, and she 
cannot get that coal without giving something in return. The United States 
will do nothing to prevent such a necessary transaction as that, for it is not 
the desire of this country to cause the people of any other country to 
freeze or starve to death. 
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But in spite of the unanimity in this government as to what it is intended 
to accomplish by the control of exports, there is a difference of opinion 
as to what action the neutrals actually bordering on the enemy may be 
driven to, not by America but by Germany, if their exports to the enemy 
are cut off by order of their own governments. Of course the matter can- 
not be left to the individual dealers of these countries to decide for them- 
selves, because the prices offered by Germany are too much for them to 
resist. But if Holland or Denmark acts in the matter officially and in a 
way to conform with the demands of America and her Allies, what assur- 
ance is there that they will not meet the fate of Belgium? And to stave off 
such a calamity as that, what assurance is there that they would not become 
allies of Germany, regardless of their dread and hatred of that country? 

Norway is not so desperately placed between the devil and the deep sea. 
An interesting bit of speculation as to her future course was offered the 
other day by Representative H. W. Temple of Pennsylvania, a Republican 
member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

“Tf Norway should decide that it-were better to come into the war as one 
of our allies,” he said, “such action might prove a very tangible help in 
the solution of the submarine matter. As it is now the German U-boats 
use the territorial waters of Norway as a passage to sea and Norway 
cannot prevent it. But if Norway were in the war, England would have the 
right to net those waters and thus cut off one of the principal avenues of 
egress and return now used by the enemy craft.”—N. Y. Times, 15/7. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hupson MaAximM’s PLAN For TorPEDO-Proor SHips.—Hudson Maxim 
asserts that he can make ships torpedo-proof by protective walls, not of 
heavy armor, but of a combination of metallic rods and cylinders filled 
with water. The rods are to impede and slow down the velocity of the 
high-pressure gases from the torpedo, which are the destructive agent of 
its explosion, while the water, shattered into spray, is to cool them, contract 
them, and reduce their pressure. Thus it will be possible, Mr. Maxim 
believes, that a torpedo should explode in direct contact with a ship’s hull 
without inflicting serious damage upon her. He communicates the details 
of his device to The Scieniific American (New York, June 9), remarking 
somewhat dryly that as the Germans are in no present need of protective 
devices against torpedoes, this publication can not be considered as giving 
“aid and comfort” to the enemy. Mr. Maxim remarks that the principle 
of his device is none other than that of the celebrated “ silencer ” that bears 
the name of another member of his family. He writes: 

“When a gun provided with a Maxim silencer is fired, the silencer acts 
to dissipate and absorb the energy of the escaping gases, thereby lessening 
the intensity and suddenness of the shock upon the atmosphere. 

_“I propose to employ a principle similar to that of the silencer for dis- 
sipating the energy of the explosive blast of a torpedo against and into the 
hull of a ship. In addition to this, the gases of the explosive blast are made 
to take up, spray, and mix with a sufficient quantity of water, instantly to 
reduce their temperature and volume about tenfold. 
_ “When a mass of high explosive, like the contents of a torpedo war-head, 
is exploded against a ship’s hull at the usual depth of, say, from 9 to 18 
feet below the water-line, the mass of water surrounding the explosives 
serves to tamp it, that is to say, it serves as an anvil to resist the blast in 
all other directions except toward the interior of the ship; and as the ship’s 
hull is the line of least resistance, the great mass of gases under high 
temperature and pressure passes into and through the hull of the ship with 
such destructive violence as to cause the immediate sinking of a large vessel 
of ordinary construction. ... . 
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“At the instant following detonation the gases begin to expand in all 
directions, and they expand as much more rapidly on the line of least 
resistance as the resistance on that line is less than in other directions 
Consequently, the highly resistant mass of water surrounding the ball of 
incandescent gases serves as a gun, while the gases themselves, serving both 
as propellant and projectile, are hurled on the line of least resistance through 
and into the ship’s hull, expanding in all directions in the form of a 
COREG. Wiss 8 
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By Courtesy of the Scientific American 
ToRPEDO-PROOFING FOR SHIPS 


The arrangement of water-barrier, screens, and vents for the escape of 
the gases formed by the explosion of a torpedo are here shown in vertical 
section below and horizontal section above. According to Mr. Maxim, the 
outer wall of the ship would be shattered, but the explosive forces would 
then be carried upward harmlessly, leaving the inner wall intact. This may 
be applied to ships already built. 


“One volume of a high explosive develops about a thousand volumes of 
gaseous products of combustion, after cooling down to atmospheric tem- 
perature and pressure, but when the gases enter the ship and after they 
have expanded to a thousand times the volume of the original explosive 
body, they still have a temperature of probably about 5000 degrees F. 
Therefore, the quality of heat which they contain is sufficient to increase 
their volume tenfold more. Thus, the original volume of 4 cubic feet of 
explosive develops 40,000 cubic feet of gases. 

“If we can succeed, by means of water, in abstracting the excess heat 
of the gases of the explosive blast of a German torpedo as they enter the 
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ship’s hull, we shall decrease their volume from 40,000 cubic feet to 4000 
cubic feet. Not only this, but also if we can succeed in making the gases 
do work upon certain obstructions placed in their path, they will be cooled 
just in proportion to the amount of work that they thus do. .... 

“A strong, steel wire or round rod, drawn taut and interposed in the path 
of the blast of a high explosive, offers very great powers of resistance, and 
it is very difficult to break such a wire or rod by the explosive blast. Con- 
sequently, if a screen composed of strong, steel wires or rods be placed 
in the wall of a ship’s hull in such position that it will receive the initial 
impact of the gases, it will place work upon the gases, and, by wire drawing 
and impedng them, dissipate a portion of their heat or energy and slow 
their velocity; and if the screen be so arranged that the gases strike it 
obliquely or a glancing blow, or in such wise that the shock upon the screen 
is less sudden and more gradual, then the screen will resist much better the 
impingement of the blast. ; ; 

“To this end I suggest placing a series of steel screens consisting of 
y,-inch steel rods and 44-inch steel rods, alternating with one another in the 
positions and in the manner shown in the accompanying drawings. .... . 

“But in addition to the proposed screens, I purpose also to interpose 


’ between the seat of explosion and the screens a barrier or wall of water, 


so that the gases of explosion will carry forward with them a large mass of 
water against the screens, spraying and atomizing the water and mixing 
it intimately with the heated gases, thereby instantly lowering their tem- 
perature and volume tenfold, which means reducing their volume from 
40,000 cubic feet to 4000 cubic feet.” 

There are obviously different ways, Mr. Maxim says, in which a water- 
barrier may be interposed. The simplest way would be to construct a plain, 
external water-well. But such an arrangement has several disadvantages, 
one of which is that the wall, by backing up the vessel’s outer skin, prevents 
its complete shattering and the consequent formation of spray. By the 
employment of water-cylinders the skin is more completely shattered, and 
the gases carry with them a greater quantity of water against the screens. 
He goes on: 

“Spaces are provided upward through the ship’s deck for the free escape 
of the gases. Of course. such openings will obviously be closed by suitable 
hatches, which will be thrown open by the gas-pressure under them in case 
the ship is torpedoed, all of which is illustrated by the accompanying 
drawings. 

“My method of torpedo-proofing ships is applicable to hulls of any form, 
and it is not necessary to alter the lines of the hull requisite for speed, 
or to increase the beam or draft of the ship materially, if at all, for the 
purpose. The water-cylinders of the barrier may be utilized to carry oil 
on the outward trip and be filled with water for the return voyage. 

“ Although oil would not serve as well as water as an absorbent of the 
heat of the gases of the explosion, still oil could be made to serve the 
purpose by making the cylinders somewhat larger. 

“An important advantage of my system of torpedo-proofing ships is that 
it may be applied to ships already built. For example, the freight- and 
passenger-ships taken from Germany could in a short time be rendered 
torpedo-proof by my method, and although their beam and displacement 
would necessarily be somewhat increased, still their speed would not be 
greatly reduced. 

“It seems to me highly important that any torpedo-proof ship, or ship 
intended to resist torpedo attacks, should have a speed greater than that of 
the German U-boats—at any rate, much greater than their underwater 
speed, in order that a U-boat might not be able to follow the ship and 
repeatedly torpedo it. The torpedo-proof ship would, of course, be armed 
with guns, which would render it impracticable for a submarine to follow 
it except when submerged.”—The Literary Digest, 17/7. 
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GLYCERINE FROM SuGAr.—Discovery in the internal revenue division 
laboratory of a process for manufacturing glycerine from sugar was 
announced July 14 by the Treasury Department. 

Under the secret process evolved the cost of this substance, 
factor in the manufacture of explosives, will be reduced to sligh 
than one-fourth of its present cost. 

Glycerine is at present manufactured almost entirely from fats at a cost 
of 90 cents a pound, which is six times its cost of production before the war 
Extraction of the product from sugar will insure production, officials estj- 
mate, at 25 cents a pound or less. 

The immense importance of the discovery in conserving the fat supply 
of the nation is pointed out by officials, who declare that Germany’s fat 
shortage is largely due to the use of fats for production of explosives, 
Germany has long since been forced to discontinue the manufacture of 
soap in order to conserve the fats for munitions making. 

The discovery is the first to be announced by chemists working in 
co-operation with the Council of National Defence.—N. Y. Times, 15/7, 
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CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 
UNITED STATES 
Tue FortTNIGHTLY REviIEW. June.—The Allies’ Task, by Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
The Admiralty, the Fleet and the Battle of Jutland, by Archibald Hurd, 
Italy’s Winter Campaign, by Julius M. Price. 


THE Marine Corps Gazette. June.—Photography from Aircraft, by 
Colonel Dion Wiliams, U.S.M.C. 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN. June 30.—The Submarine Boat, by John P. Hol- 
land, Jr. 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN. July 7—The Submarine Problem—VI. 


Tue Rupper. July.—Vice-Admiral William Snowden Sims, U.S. N,, by 
Walter Scott Meriwether. Naval Reserve Activities. 


Sea Power. July.—Some Definite Naval Lessons of the War. 
JouRNAL OF THE Myritary Service INSTITUTION. July-Aug.—The 
Weather and the War, by Robert DeC. Ward, Professor of Climatology, 
Harvard University. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


JoURNAL OF THE RoyaL Unirep Service INstiITUTION. May.—The War 
Policy of the United States, by T. Miller Maguire, LL. D. 


Lanp AND WATER. June 7.—America and the Sea War, by Arthur Pollen. 
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ATLANTIC 


MERCHANTMAN ENGAGES SUBMARINE.—An American steamer which 
arrived at an Atlantic port from England had a thrilling encounter on June 4 
with a German submarine after the enemy boat had fired a torpedo at her 
which hit, but failed to explode. The submarine was badly damaged by the 
fire of the steamer’s gun crew, and disappeared after her periscope was shot 
away. 

The steamer’s captain saw the wake of the submarine’s torpedo, and after 
the impact ordered his crew to the boats. The submarine submerged, evi- 
dently believing that the shot had done its work. The captain, the first 
and second officers and boatswain mates of the gun crew remained on board 
the steamer. When the torpedo was seen to have failed to score, the crew 
was ordered back from the boats and the submarine reappeared. The 
bluejackets went to the 4-inch guns fore and aft and fired rapidly. The 
submarine, according to the captain, came head on full speed and then 
stopped, which interfered with the range of the American gunners. 

When 600 yards from the steamer, the captain said, one of the shells 
from the steamer hit the submarine and she submerged. As she came up a 
second shot tore away her periscope and another exploded on her turtle 
back. Nineteen shots in all were fired by the steamer. The crew said that 
light blue smoke rose from the stern of the submarine as it went down. 

The captain said he remained in the vicinity of the enemy craft for two 
hours, but she failed to reappear. He said he was not certain that the 
submarine was sunk, but was certain that her periscope was shot away and 
her deck marked. The gun crew and the wireless operator declare that 
there was no doubt that the boat was sunk—Washington Post, 23/6. 


Navy DEPARTMENT ConFiRMS Report.—Confirmation of the sinking of a 
German submarine by the navy gun crew of an armed American merchant- 
man, mentioned in despatches, was received June 23 by the Navy Depart- 
ment in a report from Chief Boatswain’s Mate O. J. Gullickson, com- 
manding the gunners. 
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The report was made public by Secretary Daniels immediately upon its 
receipt. After describing the unsuccessful attempt to torpedo the steam- 
ship the report said: 

“A periscope was sighted off the starboard beam and fire was imme- 
diately commenced from the forward guns at about 2000 yards range. 
The ship was headed toward the periscope. All shots were falling very 
close to the periscope. Suddenly a shot frem the forward gun hit just in 
front of the periscope, making the submarine submerge, and a light blue 
smoke came up from the stern of the submarine. The periscope appeared 
again at a range of about 600 yards, when a shot from the after gun hit it 
squarely on the water-line, making small bits of steel fly and causing com- 
motion of bubbles in the water. Apparently the submarine was either sunk 
or badly damaged as nothing further was seen of it.”—Army and Navy 
Register, 30/6. 


SUBMARINE DAMAGED AND ProBpABLy SUNK.—Details of another U-boat 
attack successfully warded off and damage done to the enemy’s warcraft in 
return were told by the captain and officers of an American steamship, 
which arrived at an Atlantic port from Italy. 

“We left port on June 5,” the captain said, “after receiving information 
from the Italian admiral in charge that the bay was clear of submarines 
and mines. The shipping had been held in port for two days, because three 
steamships had been torpedoed less than 30 miles off the entrance and two 
small coasting vessels were blown up by mines, which, it was believed by 
the naval authorities, had been dropped the previous night by the sub- 
marines. 

“ About 1.30 on the afternoon of the sixth, when the ship was about 150 
miles out in the Mediterranean,” the captain added, “the lookout at the 
foremast head sung out, ‘Submarine coming up on starboard beam half a 
mile away.’ 

“TI was standing with the chief officer on the port side of the bridge when 
I heard the hail from aloft and immediately rushed over to the starboard 
side. The submarine, which was about 250 feet long, was showing about 
6 feet of her hull above the water, and was not more than 700 yards away. 
We swung to port, and, as the stern of our ship came around toward the 
U-boat, a torpedo flashed across the bow, quickly followed by a shot from 
the enemy’s big bow gun, which passed harmlessly over our quarter. 

“In the meantime our naval crew of 11 men, in charge of a chief 
gunner’s mate, had got busy and sent a shell in reply from the 6-inch stern 
gun, which went over the submarine and struck the water with a loud 
explosion a few feet away. It did not appear to have injured any of her 
crew. 

“ Seeing that we had heavier metal, the commander of the U-boat decided 
to submerge, and his craft was nearly under water when our gunners got 
the range and fired a second shell, which was a fair hit. This shot struck 
the periscope and part of the upper section of the conning-tower, knocking 
them both off into the sea. She continued to go down and the gunners 
placed a third shot right on the spot where the water was marked by 
ripples and small pieces of débris, wood, wool, battens, etc.” 

The captain said that he did not see anything further of the submarine, 
and a few minutes later a fast French light cruiser steamed up and asked 
if he needed any assistance. ; : F 

The captain asserted that the U-boats were very active now in the Medi- 
terranean. It was said by the Italian naval authorities that the submarines 
were being constructed in Germany and sent overland by train to the 
Austrian naval base at Pola, where they were put together and started out 
into the Adriatic with Austrian sailors, commanded by German officers.— 
N.Y. Times, 24/6. 
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British TRANSPORT Sunk.—The British transport Armadale has been 
sunk by a submarige, it is officially announced. The statement reads : 

“The British transport Armadale, with a small number of troops on 
board, was torpedoed and sunk by an enemy submarine in the Atlantic on 
June 27. Six soldiers, one passenger, and four of the crew are missing, 
and it is presumed they were drowned.” - 

The Armadale was a merchant steamer of 6153 tons gross, built in 1909 
at Glasgow and owned by the Australind Steamship Company of London. 
She was 395 feet long, 51 feet beam, and 27 feet depth—N. Y. Times, 15/7. 


“Kiger” SUNK BY Mine.—An official announcement was made June 29 
that the armored cruiser K/eber had struck a mine off Point St. Mathieu on 
Wednesday, June 27, and sunk. Three officers and 35 men were lost. The 
Kleber had come from Dakar, Africa, and was on its way to Brest. 

The sinking of the Kleber was attended by dramatic scenes and marked 
by exceptional heroism on the part of the commander and the individual 
members of the crew. The Kleber sighted a mine and was attempting to 
destroy it by gun-fire when another appeared, which the vessel hit before it 


could turn aside. ; 
When it became evident that the Kleber was doomed, the commander 


_ gave the order for every one to save himself. He prepared to go down with 


the ship, and a plucky bugler insisted on standing on the bridge beside the 
captain. The crew scrambled into the boats and went overboard as the 
vessel settled. The captain was almost immersed in the water. The sailors 
vainly urged him to come to their boat, but he declined to do so, and the 
bugler remained with his chief. 

It was a freakish wave finally that came to the commander’s rescue. It 
tore him and the bugler from their posts and hurled them into the sea. 
They were rescued by a destroyer which had rushed to the assistance of 
the cruiser. The other officers of the Kleber showed great coolness and 
remained at their posts until the last moment. 

The cruiser Kleber was built, at Bordeaux in 1902, launched in 1903, and 
cost $3,651,000. She was 426% feet long, had a 58'%-foot beam, and a draft 
of 24% feet. Her displacement was 7578 tons. She had a horsepower of 
17,000, and her maximum speed was 20 knots. Her armament consisted of 
eight 8-inch guns, mounted on four turrets; four 4-inch guns, two 3-inch 
guns, ten 2-inch guns, and four guns of smaller caliber. Her complement 
at the time of launching was 500 men.—N. Y. Times, 1/7. 


Vice ApMIRAL SIMs IN COMMAND OF Patrot FLEET.—Vice Admiral 

William S. Sims, U. S. N., has been appointed to take general charge of the 
operations of the allied naval forces in Irish waters. 
_ Admiral Sims will act in this capacity while the British naval commander- 
in-chief is absent from his post for a period, the official announcement of 
his appointment explains. The American admiral’s flag meanwhile has been 
hoisted as the allied senior officer in these waters. 

The text of the official statement reads: 

“During a short absence of the British naval commander-in-chief on the 
coast of Ireland, Vice Admiral Sims of the United States Navy has hoisted 
his flag as allied senior officer in general charge of operations of the allied 
naval forces in Irish waters.” —Washington Star, 20/6. 


The Washington Post, of June 20, commenting upon Vice Admiral Sims’ 
assignment, says : é 

“Vice Admiral Sims’ designation to command the combined naval forces 
of England and America in Irish waters is a high compliment and a plain 
token of the actual alliance between England and the United States in the 
war against Germany. An American naval officer gives orders to British 
ships of war. The flag of an American admiral, hoisted upon an American 
naval vessel, is the guide for a fleet comprising chiefly British ships of all 


sizes and grades. 
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“This is but a temporary designation, to be sure, but the fact is neverthe. 
less significant. Three years ago such a thought would haye been impossible 
of entertainment in this country or in England. Two years ago there was a 
slight suggestion that the United States might be some day fighting along- 
side of England and France. A year ago the possibility was somewhat 
stronger, but not by any means assured. Now it has come, and the 
United States is not only in the war, but is moving steadily and deter. 
minedly toward getting in to the full depth, getting in with all its force 
in order that the war may be brought to an end. : 

“The American flag is already flying in France. American units are at 
the front, flying corps, hospital units and engineers, with a general staff on 
the ground. The troops themselves, the men who will go into the trenches 
are expected soon to arrive. More will follow them as rapidly as the trans. 
port is provided. It is probable that in due time the American contingent 
will be assigned to care for a sector of the front, with General Pershing 
in command. Possibly before the war is over an American officer may com- 
mand along some important sector of the front the combined forces of the 
Entente. Who knows what this war will develop?” 


OrFicers CoNFIDENT.—A letter received in New York June 29 from an 
officer of the United States Navy, who is second in command of one of the 
destroyers now operating under Vice Admiral Sims in British waters, con- 
tained the following statement: 

“The situation was never more reassuring than at this time. We are all 
well. My boat has just come in after a job that took us 200 miles from our 
base.”"—N. Y. Times, 30/6. 


U-Boat Lost.—An Associated Press despatch from Sunderland, England, 
dated July 15, says: : 

“A German submarine came somewhat mysteriously to grief a few 
weeks ago on the rocks just outside the harbor of Sunderland. According 
to naval men, the accident probably was due to failure of the machinery.”— 
N. Y. Herald, 16/7. 


Japan May Senp Feet to AtLantic.—‘ If necessary, Japan may send a 
fleet to the Atlantic,” said Tomosaburo Kato, Minister of the Navy, in the 
Diet, July 2. The Minister was replying to criticism of the opposition that 
the despatch of Japanese warships to the Mediterranean was not required 
by the terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and was merely for the 
benefit of the Entente and not for Japan. M. Kato declared the govern- 
ment was justified in co-operating with the Allies to bring about the defeat 
of Germany.—N. Y. Herald, 4/7. 


DYNAMITE IN STEAMER’S Carco.—In unloading coal from the Danish 
steamship Newa, which arrived at Havana, July 3, from Newport News, 
dock laborers found a small package of dynamite, with a fuse attached. 
On examination the dynamite was found to have been made up in the form 
of a cartridge, such as is used in coal mines. A few weeks ago an explosion 
in coal which was being unloaded from the steamer Lackawanna caused two 
deaths.—Shipping Illustrated, 7/7. 


U-Boats orF MApeirA ISLANDS.—Two Portuguese patrol boats engaged 
in a lively battle with a German submarine off Madeira Islands on July 4, 
the Portuguese Admiralty announced July 7. The submarine attempted to 
sink the patrol boats but fled when fired on.—Washington Post, 8/7: 


Port 1n Azores BomBarpeD.—A German submarine bombarded this city 
at dawn July 4. A girl was killed and several other persons were injured. 
The forts replied to the bombardment.—N. Y. Herald, 8/7. 
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GROUNDING OF THE “ Otympta.”—The cruiser Olympia ran aground in the 
fog off Block Island late June 25. rhe cruiser was reported in a bad posi- 
tion, with considerable water in her hold. 

A chief machinists’ mate lost his life when he was struck on the head by 
a falling hatch. No other fatalities were reported. 

The department announced the accident in this statement : 

“Monday p. m (June 25), U. S. S. Olympia struck south of Cerberus 
Shoal buoy in Block Island Sound. Port engine and fire rooms flooded. 
Aftership listed 10 degrees. Ship was then in shoal water for observation 
and is now resting easily in 4% fathoms on edge of shoal. —Army and 


Navy Register, 30/6. 


The cruiser Olympia, beached recently in Block Island Sound, after 
striking an uncharted rock, was floated, July 7, and anchored safely in a 

Itered position. 
ee ttecs Daniels, in making the announcement, said the department 
had feared a sudden storm which might damage the vessel, but was now 
satisfied that she could be quickly repaired and returned to duty as the 
flagship of Rear Admiral Wilson, commanding the Atlantic coast patrol 
against submarines. 

No statement was made as to the extent or nature of the damage to the 
vessel’s hull.—IVashington Post, 8/7. 


BraziuiaN Navy Jorns AMERICAN Patrot FLeet.—Brazil’s navy has 
begun co-operating with the American fleet in South American waters in 
running down German sea raiders and watching German submarines. 

Sending of a special diplomatic mission to Brazil to arrange for greater 
co-ordination of forces and the closest possible co-operation of the two 
governments is under consideration by the United States. 

Without formal declaration of war, Brazil thus virtually joined the 
United States against Germany. 

Coincident with the inauguration of Brazil’s naval operations, an arrange- 
ment for protecting her merchant ships in their voyages to allied ports with 
frozen meats and other foodstuffs has been put into effect. 

Whether Brazil will supplement her action by a formal declaration of war 
is not known here, and by some officials such action is regarded as doubtful, 
because the government at Rio de Janeiro is inclined to regard its action 
rather defensive than aggressive. 

For the present it is believed Brazil’s part will be adequately done if she 
contributes to the safety of Southern seas and to the movement to Europe 
of foodstuffs. 

Her navy is the largest of the South American group, and in connection 
with the American fleet commanded by Admiral Caperton it is believed the 
work of keeping the South Atlantic clear of enemy craft will be greatly 
facilitated. 

It is not the intention of the Brazilian Government at present to use its 
navy in patrolling waters off Argentine, but that feature, it is believed, will 
not weaken materially the scheme of ocean sweeping, since the long field of 
operations off the coast of Brazil comprises the more important sector of 
Southern operations. 

The decision of Brazil not to operate in waters off Argentina is due, it is 
understood, to a desire not to give unnecessary offenee to the government 
of Argentina, and also because British war ships are operating in the 
vicinity of the Falkland Islands off the Argentina coast. Hope is still felt 
at the State Department that the Argentina Government yet may join the 
war for world democracy. This was indicated by despatches from 
Buenos Aires, which say that it is regarded by some there as merely a 
question of time before Argentina will adopt a course similar to that of 
Brazil—N. Y. Herald, 1/7. 
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GENERAL PERSHING’s Force ARRIVES IN FrRANcE.—“ Not a man was lo 
during the transfer of the American forces to France, and there was ve 
even a case of serious illness,” said Major Gen. Pershing, the American 
commander, on his return to his headquarters June 30, after a quick trip to 
the port of debarkation. 

“The landing of the first American troops has been a complete success” 
he said. “In this remarkable transfer of a large force across the ocean 
(one of the largest operations we have ever undertaken) not a man or an 
animal was lost or injured, and there was not a single case of serious sick- 
ness—nothing but a few unimportant cases of mumps. The men landed in 
splendid morale, with keen, confident, and eager spirit. 

“The physical appearance of our men is truly inspiring. They are all 
fine, husky young fellows, with the glow of energy, good health, and 
physical vigor which will make them a credit alongside any troops. 

“They are exceptionally well camped and cared for, with substantial 
wooden barracks, good beds, good food, and the best sanitary arrangements, 
They are located on high ground. For all of this we are deeply indebted 
to French co-operation with members of my staff."—-N. Y. Times, 1/7. 


Maj. Gen. Pershing, commanding the American expeditionary forces in 
France described his complete satisfaction over the successful transporta- 
tion of the first contingent of American troops to France. 

“The American public should know at once,” he said, “ that the operation 
was an unqualified success. We did not lose a man. There was no sickness 
with the exception of a few cases of mumps. 

“The officers of my staff went to the point of disembarkation in advance 
of the first landing of troops. They found all arrangements very satis- 
factory. The disembarkation went along with clock-like precision. 

“Our navy deserves the highest praise for the part it played. 

“T also want to emphasize the invaluable assistance given us by the 
French Navy. 

“We are extremely pleased with all the arrangements made by the 
French for quartering the troops.”—Washington Post, 3/7. 


DeTAILED ACCOUNT OF TRANSPORTATION ACROSS THE ATLANTIC.—There 
are two great lessons for the American people to learn from the voyage 
of the expeditionary force across the Atlantic. The first is that the sub- 
marine menace is as deadly as ever, not only by the insidious delivery of its 
method of attack, but even more by the accuracy of its information, and the 
second is that the American Navy by its skill at straight shooting can beat 
it on equal terms. 

Any one who has traveled by night through the sea “ war zone” knows 
that unpleasant feeling of doubt as he disrobes for the night and creeps 
into his bunk. The lifebelts may be ready to hand, one’s confidence in the 
vigilance of the watchers may be unlimited, but even the bravest cannot 
repress a quiver of apprehension, born not only of his knowledge of the dis- 
asters that have already happened, but also of the inquietude regarding 
nocturnal terrors that is man’s heritage from unnumbered ages. 

“Three o'clock in the morning courage” has always been prized as the 
summit of human daring, and it is especially on this account that we 
Americans should be proud that our soldiers and sailors were not found 
wanting when they met for the first time this cruelest of war’s alarms. | 

As a high French officer remarked when he heard the full story of this 
eventful voyage: ; 

“If your boys can come through such an experience without losing their 
heads, we can be sure there will be no panics in the American Army. This 
war is terrible for new troops, and | know it, but I would sooner pass 
through a Verdun battle a second time than be waked from sleep by a 
submarine alarm on the Atlantic.” 
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In point of fact, the first attack of the undersea pirates came so swiftly 
that everything was over before any one save the crews of the warships and 
the officers on the bridges of transports were aware of the peril. 

It was just past midnight. The flotilla was sweeping through a calm 
sea, miles from the point of debarkation, and tense nerves were beginning 

lax. 
The sky was cloudy and the moon obscured, but the phosphorescence of 
water common in those latitudes at this season marked the prow and wake 
of the advancing ships with lines of smoky flame. It was this, perhaps, 
that saved us from disaster—this and the keenness of American eyes and 
the straightness of American shooting. ; 

From the high-flung superstructure of a big ship one of the eager look- 
outs (the watch had just been changed and the newcomers were on the 
qui vive for danger) noted an unwonted line of shining foam on the port 
bow. In a second he realized that here at last was the reality of peril. It 
could be nothing else than the periscope of a submarine. 

The Germans were not less swift in action. Almost at the moment that 
the alarm was given a gleaming line of bubbles, scarce 20 feet from the bow 
of one of the transports, wherein thousands were sleeping unconscious, 
announced the torpedo with its fatal burden of explosive. 

“Then,” as my informant said, “hell broke loose. Our (the big ship’s) 
helm was jammed over. Firing every gun available, we swung in a wide 
circle out of line to the left. A smaller ship slipped into our place and from 
what the lookout told me I think one of her shells must have landed almost 
right above the submarine. But they are almost impossible to hit when sub- 
merged and the periscope is no target anyway. 

“They fired three, if not four, torpedoes. It was God’s mercy that they 
all went astray among so many of our ships. One passed just astern. As 
you see, our helm jamming was absolutely providential. 

“Naturally the old acted quite differently from what the Boches 
expected ; otherwise they might have got us. It was simply extraordinary. 
We drove right at them (really, I suppose, the safest thing to do, as the 
bow gives the smallest mark to shoot at) and it seems to have rattled 
Brother Boche considerably. After all, we draw enough water to smash 
a submarine at a level of the periscope awash, and no doubt he did not care 
to wait for us. Or perhaps a lucky shot disposed of him. We can’t be 
certain either way. Anyhow, he disappeared, and we saw no more of him. 

“The whole business lasted only about a minute artd a half. I know 
because one of those Easterners from somewhere in Maine (the speaker 
boasted California origin) coolly timed up the mixup with a stop-watch. 
But, believe me, it added more than that to my life. 

“While the thing was happening I had no time for anything but to attend 
to my job. Afterward I found myself sweating and my breast heaving as 
if I had run five miles. The other boys told me the same thing, but we got 
a compliment on the rapidity with which the guns were served, so I guess 
it didn’t interfere any with our action.” 

The second attack occurred the next morning. Every living soul on the 
transports had been thrilled by the news of the night’s events, and from 
early hours the decks were lined with crowds of amateur lookouts. 

The morning was fine, and a light breeze rippled up wavelets that 
twinkled in the sunlight. Suddenly, about 10.30 o’clock, there came a wild 
yell from one of the leading transports. Though the “jackies” affect to 
dispute it, I was assured that it was a far-sighted youngster from Arizona 
(a “blessed new-joined rookie,” as a comrade here who told me termed 
him) who first descried and thus announced the deadly line of bubbles. 

No periscope was visible this time, and for the first moments those on 
the bridges of the attendant destroyers were incredulous. Then the unmis- 
takable bubble line, clean across the bows, put the certainty of danger 
beyond question. 
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Once again fortune favored us. The submarine was in front instead of 
in the deadliest position on the flank toward the rear. Perhaps the U-boat 
commander was rattled’ by the magnitude of his opportunity. Perhaps one 
of his excited pirates let fly too soon. Anyway, it is agreed by experts that 
he would have been far more dangerous had he waited unseen until part 
at least of the flotilla had passed beyond him. 

, Dearly did the Germans pay for their error. Like a striking rattlesnake 
one of our destroyers darted between a couple of the transports. Her 
nose was so deep in the sea as to be almost buried, while a great wave at 
the stern threw a shower of spray on soldiers massed at the transport’s 
bow. One of them told me he thought the commander was crazy. 

“Why,” said he, “he ran her right along the iine of bubbles like a hound 
following a trail. I said, ‘God help ’em! The next one will get ’em for 
sure!’” 

But that young naval officer knew what he was about. As he flashed at 
nearly 40 miles an hour across the spot where the commander judged the 
submarine was hidden, he gave orders, and this one certainly fulfilled 
expectations. A column of smoke and foam rose a hundred feet in the 
air, and in the waterspout that followed it the soldiers on the nearest trans- 
port (she had swung in a headlong curve to the left) distinguished clearly 
pieces of wood and steel, and some dark blue fragments that a moment 
before had been living men. 

Any uncertainty was impossible. Transport after transport passed 
through floating oil, streaked with slimy red and patched with wreckage. 
This submarine, at least, had timed his hour too well. He had met the 
American flotilla as he was ordered, but never would he report his achieve- 
ment.—N. Y. Times, 7/7. 


NORTH SEA 


New Dancer ZoneE.—The new danger zone recently established in the 
North Sea by the British Government has drawn protests from the Dutch 
Government, which maintains that these regulations abolish the safe 
shipping route across the North Sea, thereby rendering the passage of all 
shipping to and from Holland around the northern coast of England com- 
pletely impossible. The other routes are included in the German danger 
zone. 

Reuter’s Amsterdam correspondent says that the Dutch Government 
assumes that this cannot be the intention of the British Government, and in 
drawing the latter’s attention to the most serious consequences entailed by 
these measures, has expressed the expectation that they will be modified. 

The regulations issued by the British Government are in substance as 
follows: 

From July 4 the danger zone in the North Sea will comprise all waters 
with the exception of Dutch and Danish territorial waters lying south and 
east of a line running from a point 3 miles off the Jutland coast along lati- 
tude 57 degrees 8 minutes, over the following points, namely: A point 
situated in 57 degrees 8 minutes, north latitude, and 4 degrees east longitude, 
and another situated in 53 degrees north latitude and 4 degrees east longi- 
tude; then along the line of 53 degrees north latitude to a point 3 miles 
off the Dutch coast, and from there toward the north and east along the 
limit of Dutch territorial waters. 

The new British regulations wipe out all so-called safety areas off the 
northern Dutch and western Danish coast (except within the three-mile 
territorial limits), from a point off the Dutch Island of Texel, north, 
nearly to Skagerrak, about opposite the Scotch port of Dundee. It also 
wipes out the sea lane which still existed between the western limit of the 
German barred zone and the eastern limit of the British barred zone as 
announced in March.—N. Y. Times, 2/7. 
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Am Raw on ENGLAND, JULY 4.—It was officially announced on July 4 
that from 12 to 14 German air raiders July 4 dropped bombs on Harwich, 
a seaport town in Essex. Eight persons were killed and 22 others were 
injured. The text of the official statement follows : 

“4 squadron of some 12 to 14 enemy airplanes attacked Harwich from a 
northeasterly direction about 7.05 o’clock this morning (July 4). A number 
of bombs were dropped and the latest reports state that eight persons were 
killed and 22 injured. Only slight material damage was caused. 

“Fire was opened from the anti-aircraft defenses and the enemy’s for- 
mation was broken up, although the low-lying clouds rendered the visibility 
very bad. The raiders also were engaged by our own aircraft from a 
neighboring station. 

“ After dropping their bombs the enemy’s squadron turned seaward with- 
out attempting to penetrate inland. The whole raid only occupied a few 
minutes.” Washington Star, 4/7. 


BritisH Destroyer Lost.—An old type of British torpedo-boat destroyer 
has struck a mine and sunk in the North Sea, it was officially announced, 
July 4. There were 18 survivors from the sunken craft.—N. Y. Herald, 5/7. 


Raw on Lonpon, Jury 7.—The second descent upon London by a 
squadron of airplanes was made July 7 between g and 10 o’clock in the 
morning when the business section of the metropolis was most crowded. 

Although the German contingent was larger, more daring, more delib- 
erative in its methods and descended much lower than on the visit of 
June 13, the number of killed and wounded was, according to the first official 
roll, roughly, being 37 killed and 141 wounded, one-third the previous 
casualty list. The destruction of property may have been greater. 

The flight of the Germans over London lasted about 20 minutes. English 
airmen engaged the airmen for several minutes over the metropolis, and 
anti-aircraft guns were firing briskly, but without success so far as con- 
cerned the destruction of any of the 20 or more machines which constituted 
the invading force. 

The Admiralty was able to report, however, that naval airmen who fol- 
lowed them to sea brought down three machines, one of which fell in flames 
off the mouth of the Scheldt. A British squadron sent up from Dunkirk 
to intercept the returning raiders did not encounter them because they had 
taken a more northerly route, but the British airmen met and destroyed 
seven other German machines 

The morning was one of haze, weather most favorable for crossing the 
channel without being observed. On their former visit, made in similar 
weather, the Germans kept high up in the mists, but this day when they 
neared their objectives, most of them descended. Their formation was like 
a flock of wild geese as they approached, and neither the British pursuers 
nor the guns were able to scatter them until they spread out before letting 
loose the bombs. 

The Germans steered a course across London from northwest to south- 
east. Some observers say that a giant airplane piloted the squadron and 
that the bomb carriers were in the center, flanked by scouts for fighting off 
the British airmen. 

The low altitude and slow pace at which the Germans crossed London, 
and the daredevil way they circled over their objectives, has caused great 
surprise. When first seen they were steering a steady course from the 
northwest, evidently in the act of making a long sweeping curve, which 
would ultimately bring their heads in the direction of home. 

A fierce running fight ensued between a strong force of British machines 
and the raiders toward the mouth of the river. The machines flew fairly 
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The following announcement was made by the Admiralty: 

“The enemy raiding squadron was chased by royal naval air service 
machines from this country and engaged 40 miles out at sea off the east 
coast. Two enemy machines were observed to crash into the sea and the 
third enemy machine was seen to fall in flames off the mouth of the 
Scheldt. All our machines returned safely.” 

A thorough investigation of the results of the battle by staff corre- 
spondents of the Associated Press showed that no military, munitions or 
supply establishments were touched. Apparently none was sought, since 
the Germans undoubtedly well knew theit locations.—Washington Post, 7/7, 
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—N. Y. Herald, 8/7. 





Dunkrrk Ratpep, Juty 7.~The Admiralty made an announcement, 
July 7, regarding an achievement of British airmen at Dunkirk, who were 
watching for the German air raiders returning from the attack on London. 

Although they missed these raiders, they brought down seven other 
German machines in the course of their patrol. 

The announcement was as follows: 

The Vice Admiral at*Dover has reports from Dunkirk that information 
was received that enemy aircraft were attacking England. Five flights 
were sent up to intercept them as they returned. The raiding enemy air- 
craft were not seen, but three enemy seaplanes were encountered and 
destroyed and one enemy airplane was driven down into the sea. Another 
enemy airplane was driven down subsequently. 

During their operations none of the raiding enemy airplanes was encoun- 
tered, and it is thought highly probable they returned near the Scheldt and 
over Dutch territory—N. Y. Times, 8/7. 


British Destroyer TorPeporp.—A British torpedo-boat destroyer was 
torpedoed by an enemy submarine July 6 in the North Sea and sunk, says 
an official statement dated July 7. Eight men were killed—Washington 
Post, 8/7. 


New GERMAN Destroyer Minep.—A German torpedo-boat was destroyed 
Saturday when it struck a mine north of Ameland, in the North Sea; 
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according to a Hague despatch. The crew, with the exception of two, 
were drowned. The vessel had been in commission only a fortnight.— 


N.Y. Herald, 9/7. 


DurcH SuiprinG Crisis.—The Handelsblad says the situation of Dutch 
shipping is now the most critical of any period of the war, owing to the 
fact that all of Holland’s outlets now fall within the danger zones of one 
or the other of the belligerents. 

It urges the Dutch Government to map out a channel of its own in which 
Dutch vessels will remove mines and protect Dutch shipping by force of 
arms—N. Y. Times, 9/7. 


U-Boats AND Port or CALL.—Recent questions in the House of Commons 
have shown that there is much dissatisfaction with the methods of dealing 
with the discharge of vessels at their first port of call. It was made clear 
that at least one ship had been torpedoed after she had arrived in this 
country safely, and had left her first port of call for another. Sir Joseph 
Broodbank has pointed out, in connection with such incidents, that before 
condemning the authorities because the cargo of the ship was not dis- 
charged at the first port called at, there are many matters that require 
consideration. For example, he showed that any serious attempt to dis- 
charge at Channel ports cargoes which are intended for London might be 
disastrous from the food point of view. The fact is, of course, that the 
accommodation for the discharge of cargo and for its distribution, which 
exists at London does not exist at many, if any other, southern ports. 
Mr. Tillett, at the conference at the Dockers’ Union, showed that there 
were other considerations in connection with the shipping transport prob- 
lem, and indeed another side of the question. That Mr. Tillett’s complaints 
of official blundering are not without foundation is quite clear. Anyway, 
the statements of these experts make it manifest that the Admiralty are 
not at fault, and that with the best will in the world naval officers cannot 
prevent a food ship putting to sea from her first port of call if the owners, 
or those who control the movements of the ship, decide otherwise. The 
appointment of yet another director under the Shipping Controller, with 
a view to the development of the southern and western ports, and the 
improvement of the facilities there for discharge and distribution of 
cargo may help matters. In any case, if the machinery is provided, and the 
land transport, there seems to be no reason why ships full of food should 
not empty their holds before braving the dangers of the Channel passage.— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 9/6. 


Tue “ VANGUARD” SuNK.—The British battleship Vanguard blew up and 
sank on July 9, says an official statement issued July 13 by the British 
Admiralty. 

An internal explosion while the ship was at anchor caused the disaster 
to the Vanguard. Only three men of those on board survived and one of 
them has since died. Twenty-four officers and 71 men, however, were not 
on board at the time of the explosion. The official statement reads: 

“H. M. S. Vanguard, Captain James D. Dick, blew up while at anchor 
on the night of July 9, as the result of an internal explosion. 

“The ship sank immediately and there were only three survivors among 
those aboard ship at the time of the disaster—one officer and two men. 
The officer has since died. There were, however, 24 officers and 71 men 
not on board at the time, thus bringing the total number of survivors to 97. 

“A full inquiry has been ordered.” 

The British battleship Vanguard displaced 19,250 tons, and her comple- 
ment before the war was 870 men. The Vanguard belonged to the 
St. Vincent class of dreadnoughts and was launched in March, 1909. The 
Vanguard was 536 feet long, with a beam of 81 feet and a draft of 27 feet. 
Her armament consisted of ten 12-inch guns, eighteen 4-inch and four 
3-pounders, in addition to three torpedo tubes.—N. Y. Herald, 14/7. 
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BALTIC The | 
Russian Navy Active.—German airplanes on June 15 eff " ean 
| on an island in the Bay of Riga and ere Russian base ee ape 
. ; €, it at, 
a is announced officially. The statement follows: : Premie 
iF “Greater activity by Russian naval forces in submarine and mine wa a passi 
| fare made necessary defensive measures on the German sid a beg Official: 
: e€, which had 
He the following results: advante 
i “On June 13 our airplanes dropped explosive and incendiary bombs in missed 
4 large quantities on Russian bases, obtaining good results. ; Crim 
I “On June 14 the military station on the Island of Runeo, in the Bay of for the 
Hi Riga, was bombed with visible success. Following this enterprise, our air- landing 
i} planes on June 15 landed on the island and destroyed the remaining portions Procee 
| of this base. All our airplanes returned.—N. Y. Times, 10/6. 
Wi 7 
a Pitot To SinK NorweEGIAN Suips.—The seizure of a quantity of explosives : 
Hy which had just reached Christiania, Norway, from Germany, and the arrest A dis 
A of three foreigners, has been officially confirmed, according to a Copenhagen The | 
4 dispatch to the Exchange Telegraph Company. The police are continuing by Pre 
ft the investigation and when the details are known another official communi- G 
" cation, it is announced, will be issued. ernmer 
i The Tidens Tegn says that 1000 kilograms of explosives were seized, triate F 
including a’‘number of infernal machines. One of the men arrested is a ship co 
German citizen, born in Finland, who declared the bombs were intended other C 
for use in Finland. According to the newspaper, however, the infernal 
machines, which were inclosed in cases resembling lumps of coal, were to JAPA 
have been put aboard Norwegian ships in coal bunkers. It adds that the Admit 
discovery of the plot probably explains the loss of many Norwegian vessels warshi} 
that were supposed to have been mined or torpedoed. The 
Christiania dispatches received in London say that the leader of those flotilla 
arrested calls himself Baron von Rautenfels. His identity has not yet been enemy 
established, but it is doubted whether he really is a baron. success 
The dispatches add that the man’s baggage contained among other things 
50 bombs loaded with high explosives and a quantity of cigarettes and Corr 
tobacco in which were concealed carborundum, apparently intended to be a 
placed in the bearings of machinery in order to ruin it. he 
The Christiania dispatches say that there have been five other arrests, a mort 
including two Finlanders named Pehrsson and Witsuen, in whose lodgings destroy 
the bulk of the explosives was found and also much incriminatory material, a fave 
identical with that found in the baggage of the Swedish Baron von Rosen, Kazo | 
who was arrested in Christiania last winter but was subsequently released. the Jay 
The affair has been discussed at a secret meeting of the storthing, but the terrane 
official investigation is still incomplete. One report says Rautenfels will be Rear 
compelled to leave Norway. i Straits 
Baron von Rosen Fled to Norway.—The Baron von Rosen referred to in ablest 
the foregoing fled to Norway after his pro-German activities had aroused of the 
suspicion among the Swedish authorities. In his baggage in Sweden were author 
found cans of explosives labeled “corned beef,” while a search by the presen 
Norwegian police of his luggage which he took across into Norway _ Rea 
revealed, among other things, cans of explosives marked “ table salt, I$ an ¢ 
bottles marked “ mouth wash,” containing cultures of dangerous bacilli, and patche 
boxes of lump sugar, each lump concealing a glass vial also filled with me 
bacilli of anthrax or glanders.—Washington Post, 25/6. en 
ae young 
a) MEDITERRANEAN rank ¢ 
i FRANCE TO RETURN WARSHIPS TO GREECE.—An agreement has been reached after 
4 whereby the French will return to Greece the vessels of the Greek light bigges 
RY flotilla stationed at Salamis, 10 miles west of Athens. ; The 
5 Senator Jonnart, the French High Commissioner to Greece, having the S 


accomplished his mission, is returning to Paris. operat 
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The Minister of War has instructed all officers and men immediately to 
take an oath of fidelity to King Alexander. _ 

Liberty of opinion will be a cardinal principle of the new government of 
Premier Venizelos. Officials opposed to the Premier and who have observed 
a passive attitude and fulfilled their duties will retain their positions. 
Officials, however, who have interfered in party politics and have taken 
advantage of their positions to further the anti-Liberal cause will be dis- 


missed and prosecuted. _ ae . 

Criminal prosecutions will be instituted against the persons responsible 
for the events of last December when Greek troops fired on a French 
landing party in Athens. Even Cabinet Ministers will not be immune. 
Proceedings also will be taken against Cabinet Ministers and officials hold- 


ing office since February, 1915, who violated the Constitution.—N. Y. Times, 
2/7. 


A dispatch from Saloniki, dated July 1, says: 

The Provisional Government which was established here nine months ago 
by Premier Venizelos and his followers was merged on Saturday into the 
legal Government of United Greece. The officials of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment have left Saloniki for Athens, and steps are being taken to repa- 
trate refugees. Saloniki thus returns to normal conditions. Greek steam- 
ship companies announce the resumption of service between Saloniki and 
other Greek ports.—N. Y. Times, 2/7. 


Japanese Activities.—An official statement issued June 18 by the British 
Admiralty says that a Teuton submarine probably has been sunk by Japanese 
warships in the Mediterranean. The statement follows: 

The Japanese Naval Attaché communicates that one of the Japanese 
flotillas in the Mediterranean on the evening of June 12 encountered an 
enemy submarine and immediately attacked it with, it is believed, good 
success and probably sank it—N. Y. Times, 19/6. 


Correspondence to the Associated Press from Tokio, and dated May 26, 


says : 

The Japanese people have been pleased to learn that their navy is taking 
amore active part in the war and the news that a flotilla of Japanese 
destroyers is engaged in the patrol of the Mediterranean Sea has created 
afavorable impression. Rear Admiral Kozaburo Oguri, Rear Admiral 
Kazo Sato and Rear Admiral Ichizen Yamaji, who are now commanding 
the Japanese squadrons detailed respectively in. the Indian Seas, the Medi- 
terranean and South Pacific, are all brilliant officers. 

Rear Admiral Oguri, who is commanding the squadron dispatched to the 

Straits Settlements and the Indian waters, is the senior and perhaps the 
ablest of the three commanders, according to Rear Admiral Ide, Director 
of the Military Bureau of the Navy Department. Admiral Oguri is an 
authority on submarine warfare, which he studied in England during the 
present war. 
_ Rear Admiral Yamaji, commander of the squadron in the South Pacific, 
isan authority on gunnery. Before the Russo-Japanese War he was dis- 
patched to England for the study of naval artillery and after returning 
home was made a staff officer of the naval board, later being appointed 
Director of the naval gunnery school. 

Rear Admiral Sato, chief of the squadron in the Mediterranean, is the 
youngest of the three commanders, having been promoted to the present 
rank only last year. Several years ago he was stationed in England, and 
after his return was made the Captain of the Fuso in 1915, when Japan’s 
iggest sea citadel was commissioned. 

The dispatch of a new battle squadron under Rear Admiral Yamaji to 

South Pacific on a special mission has greatly extended the sphere of 
operations of the Japanese Navy. Consequently the emergency expenditure 
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has swelled to three times the former figure. The newspaper Yomiuri 
which reflects the views of the Foreign Office, declares that the time 
come for Japan to bear responsibilities and burdens similar to those of ve 
allies in Europe. It adds that the extension of Japanese naval activities 
in the Mediterranean is but a natural result of the changed position in 
which Japan finds herself. 

“ Japan,” says the journal, “ should secure an influential footing—equal to 
the European powers—in the coming peace conference.”—N. Y. Times, 19/6. 


Greek Destroyer Lost.—The Greek destroyer Doxa, manned by French 
officers and crew, has been blown up in the Mediterranean. Twenty-nine 
men, including all the officers, were lost. 

The official announcement of the loss of the Dora says that the destroyer 
sunk as the result of a double explosion on June 28. The Doxa was then 
within 100 yards of a merchant vessel which she was convoying —Wash- 
ington Post, 3/7. 


FRENCH, SUBMARINE ToRPEDOED BY U-Boat.—The submarine Ariane was 
torpedoed and sunk by a German U-boat in the Mediterranean June 19 
according to an official announcement of the Ministry of Marine. All of the 
officers and part of the crew perished. Nine men were saved.—Washington 
Post, 8/7. 


GERMAN SUBMARINE Escortep Out oF SPANISH WaTERS.—A Madrid 
semi-official note says that a German submarine which took refuge at Cadiz 
left port yesterday morning (June 29) escorted to the limit of territorial 
waters by two Spanish destroyers. 

The Spanish Government asked and obtained from the Berlin Govern- 
ment a formal promise that the submarine would go direct to a German port 
without attacking enemy ships or performing any other act of war— 
N.Y. Times, 1/7. 


“ GorsEN” BomsBep BY BritisH.—An air raid on the enemy fleet off 
Constantinople was announced in a statement by the British War Office 
July 11. Bombs were dropped on the Turkish cruiser Sultan Selim, for- 
merly the German cruiser Goeben. The extent of the damage to the vessel 
is not given. 

The War Office at Constantinople also was attacked and a direct hit was 
obtained by the British, who returned without casualties. 

The announcement reads: 

A report has been received from the Vice Admiral in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean that on the night of Monday (July 9) a successful attack was 
carried out by the Royal Naval Air Service against the Turkish-German 
fleet lying off Constantinople, in the Golden Horn. When the Goeben, sur- 
rounded by warships, including submarines, had been located, an attack 
was made from a height of 800 feet. Direct hits were obtained on the 
Goeben and on other enemy ships near her. Big explosions took place on 
board of them and several fires were observed. 

The War Office also was attacked and a direct hit was obtained. The 
enemy appeared to have been completely surprised, as until the bombs had 
been dropped no anti-aircraft batteries opened fire. Our force returned 
safely, without any casualties. : 

According to brief accounts of the bombing operation at Constantinople 
received in London, the attack was one of the most successful of the kind 
carried out in the course of the war. The British aviators confined them- 
selves to strictly military objectives. The airplanes were over the city 
nearly half an hour, carefully picking out their marks and descending to an 
altitude of less than 300 yards for the release of some of their bombs. 

The Goeben, which recently has been annoyingly active against the 
Russians, was the center of the attack, with an entirely satisfactory result, 
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uo 


and it is safe to presume that she will be out of action for several months. 
The War Office, which occupies a commanding position on a hill and is 
yisible from all directions, was also an easy target. Among the damaged 
enemy ships was a converted liner which was used as the headquarters 
of the German staff.—N. Y. Times, 12/7. 


BLACK SEA 

Mutiny 1n Russian Brack Sea Fieet.—There have been disorders 
among the sailors of the Black Sea fleet at Sebastopol. 

So far there have been only confused reports as to the scope of the 
trouble with the sailors. The Rech says the disorders are in connection with 
the retirement of the commander of the fleet, Admiral Koltchak. 

The Birzheviya declares that under the influence of extremist agitators 
the sailors began to arrest some of their officers and to disarm others. | 

Minister of War and Marine Kerensky has issued instructions that firm 
measures be taken to restore order. Premier Lvoff, while admitting an 
outbreak had occurred, declared the rumors exaggerated its importance.— 
Washington Post, 23/6. 


Russ1AN TorPevo-Boat Lost.—A Russian torpedo-boat of an old type 
was blown up by a mine in the Black Sea on June 30, according to an official 
statement—Washington Star, 5/7. 


TIGRIS RIVER 


NavaAL OperaATions.—The rivercraft used in the first expedition in 
Mesopotamia were a most heterogeneous collection. They had been com- 
mandeered for the purpose from all kinds of out-of-the-way places and 
unlikely quarters; but they served their purpose, and, as the despatches 
showed, proved a most valuable aid to the expedition, while the gallant 
work performed in these emergency craft was entirely worthy of the 
Service they represented. Sir Mark Sykes wrote an amusing account of 
some of the queer vessels he saw on the Tigris when Townshend was 
making his way to Kut. He mentioned “once respectable tugs which 
stagger along under a weight of boiler-plating for their armor, each 
carrying guns of various calibers”; of a launch panting between batteries 
of 4.7-inch guns, “ looking like a sardine between two cigarette boxes,” and 
of “a marvellous ship which started life as an aeroplane, shed its wings 
but kept its propeller, took to the water and became a hospital.” The later 
expeditions have been better supplied. It was revealed in an Admiralty 
announcement in connection with the second advance to Bagdad, that a new 
flotilla of river gunboats was at work on the Tigris, and three of the names 
were given. The 7arantula, Mantis, and Moth, with other vessels as new 
as they, have taken the place of the old emergency craft, and although the 
spirit of the crews is the same, the later boats are better fitted for their work. 
What substitute was found for the converted aeroplane has not been 
revealed, but recently King George inspected a motor hospital ship destined 
for service on the Tigris. The ship was built by Messrs. Livingstone and 
Cooper, of Hull, for the Inland Waterways and Docks Department of the 
War Office. Although 160 feet in length and fully equipped as a floating 
hospital capable of accommodating about 200 patients as well as the medical 
staff, the boat is so constructed that she only draws 3 feet 6 inches of water, 
and thus can be navigated in the shallow reaches of the Mesopotamian 
rivers. A somewhat similar vessel, which was sent out in sections to 
Bombay and re-erected there, arrived at Basra recently, and will be able to 
work up the Tigris as far as Bagdad. This vessel was presented to the 
Red Cross Society by the Maharajah of Nabha, whose name she bears.— 
The Army and Navy Gazette, 23/7. 
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U. S. ARMY NOTES 


PREPARED TO OuTFIT ONE Mittion Men.—Clothing and cam i 
for the first million men of the new forces will be delivered by cmaiere 
the tentative date of the mobilization of the first increment of the national 
army. A statement issued by the War Department says that adequate 
supplies for all the National Guard and the national army will be available 
by the time the troops are called out. The department has already equipped 
300,000 men, National Guard and regulars, and the troops in France have 
with them stores to last six months. 

The main shortage was in tentage material. The original plan of 
putting the National Guard in cantonments, the statement says, was due to 
this. It was abandoned when, with the co-operation of the supply com- 
mittee of the National Defence Council, Quartermaster General Sharpe 
was able to procure what was needed, numerous carpet and other manu- 
facturers completely revising their plants in order to meet the government’s 
needs promptly. Tents for more than half a million men will be ready 
September 1, which is more than will be needed by that time. 

The statement explains also that National Guard requisitions are not 
being billed, as it is necessary to conserve the clothing supplies, and see that 
only men who are finally accepted for service in the federalized force are 
outfitted. After the guardsmen are assembled in their armories or at state 
mobilization points to be drafted into the federal service, clothing will be 
issued to them. All other supplies will go direct to the divisional training 
camps, where the men‘are to be sent as soon as possible after they are 
drafted. 

Chairman Julius Rosenwald of the Committee on Supplies of the Defence 
Council said, July 4: 

“Through doing away with the system of competitive bidding in the 


‘ open market, we have been able to indicate where orders should be placed 


for uniforms and equipment at prices varying somewhat in different locali- 
ties, but nearly always at a figure below that which the private wholesale 
buyer would have to pay, and giving only a fair margin of profit to the 
manufacturer. 

“Through personal conference with the manufacturers, the market has 
remained comparatively steady, eliminating the dangers of price inflation 
which a big government project usually brings in its wake when bids are 
advertised in the open market. The result has been not only a big saving 
to the government in its supply contracts, but, what is of far greater 
importance, the prices which the general public has had to pay have been 
materially increased as a result of the government’s purchases.”—N., JY, 
Times, 5/7. 


PLAN FOR DesIGNATING ARMY REGIMENTS.—The War Department has 
authorized the following: > 

A plan which will simplify the numbering of regiments in our entire 
service has been approved by the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant General, and 
Secretary of War. Following out this plan, regiments will be numbered 
according to the arm of the service they represent, without reference to 
the fact that a particular regiment belongs to Regular Army, National 
Guard, or National Army. This decision leads the Adjutant General to 
withdraw a former recommendation made in this connection and to indorse 
the new plan as the most direct method available. ; 

According to this ruling, units will go into the service designated as 
“Twelfth Cavalry,” “ Sixty-sixth Infantry,” “Ninth Artillery,” etc. But 
to avoid confusion, each National Guard regiment will retain its present 
designation in parentheses. Thus, taking the Porto Rico regiment, for 
instance, it will be designated as the “Sixty-fifth Infantry (P. R.),’ and 
the First Maine Infantry as the “Sixty-sixth Infantry (First Maine). 
Conforming with this policy the National Guard Infantry regiments would 
be numbered serially in accordance with the plan for the complete expansion 
of that branch of the service. 
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“The numbers of the National Army regiments would begin where the 
National Guard regiments left off,” the Adjutant General’s report reads, 
“to enable National Army organizations also to indicate their locality in 
arentheses, a system could be adopted as shown by the following examples : 

“Regular Army.—No change. ; : 

“National Guard.—Sixty-sixth Infantry (First Me.), Eighty-eighth 
Infantry (Seventh N. Y.), Thirty-fifth Field Artillery (Second Pa.), Tenth 
Engineers (Twenty-second N. Y.). 

“National Army.—Two hundred and Fifth Infantry (W. Va.), Sixty- 
fifth Field Artillery (Minn.).”—Official Bulletin, 30/6. 


NationaL Army To France Arrer Octoser.—The first 500,000 men of the 
United States armies raised by selective draft will go to France as soon 
after October 1 as possible. They will not train in the cantonments for 
months, but will go across to take their preliminary training behind the 
lines—Washington Post, 8/7. 


One Mittion Five HuNbRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND UNDER ARMS BY 
SepreMBER 1.—More than 700,000 soldiers and sailors are now in the 
National Guard or in various branches of the military and naval service 
of the United States Government. The regular army has about 247,000 
men and the navy 128,389 men. The Marine Corps has approximately 
30,000 men. The National Guard now aggregates about 300,000 men. 
Latest reports to the War Department show that the strength of the militia 
in the federal service is 4130 officers and 106,280 men, and that the guard 
units not yet in the federal service, but which will be taken over this month, 
aggregate 5787 officers and 189,717 men. 

The National Guard figures made public July 6 indicate that if the 
National Guard is to be organized into 16 full divisions, more than 100,000 
men still are needed to bring it up to war strength of 400,000 men. A gain 
of more than 30,000 men is shown for the guard during the last 10 days of 
June. Only a part of this number, however, represents enlistments during 
this period, the total being swelled by federal recognition of a number of 
National Guard units authorized and formed. 

This recognition was given prior to June 30 so that the states might 


receive full credit for all their men under arms in computing allowances 


in making the draft for the new national army of about 650,000 men to be 
obtained from the recent registration. The most notable National Guard 
increase is that of 7000 men for Texas. Just how many men the National 
Guard needs for full war strength will not be known until complete reports 
are received for all organizations in federal and in state service. 

As the situation now stands with 705,000 men in the guard, or in the army 
and navy, and the 650,000 more that will be obtained from the draft process, 
a total of 1,355,000 men will be under arms by September 1. In addition, 
the government needs 100,000 men to round out the National Guard to war 
strength, about 45,000 men to round out the regular army to war strength, 
and about 25,000 men to round out the navy to its maximum authorized 
strength of 150,000 men. 

When these have been obtained the government will have an additional 
force of 225,000 men under arms, in the army and navy, and these, added to 
the 705,000 now available, and also to the 650,000 to be obtained under the 
national draft, will give the government a total of about 1,580,000 men in 
its regular army, its regular navy and Marine Corps, its national army and 
its national guard. These figures do not include the men now employed 
in the Naval Reserve, the light house service and the coast guard service. — 
N.Y. Times, 7/7. 


TaBLe BY States oF ARMY AND GUARD ENLISTMENT, Gross QuOTAS AND 
UOTAS REQUIRED IN THE DraFrt.—The War Department, July 13, gave out 


' atable regarding the gross quota of men each state should furnish to the 
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regular army, National Guard and national army; the credits allowed for 
men enlisted in the regular army and the guard to June 30, and the net 
number of men which each state must furnish for the first draft of 687,000 
men. See table on page 1879. 


GENERAL ORDER TO Troops ISSUED BY Mayor GENERAL PeErsutn 
General Pershing, commander of the American forces in Fr 
the following general order to his troops: 

“ For the first time in history an American Army finds itself in European 
territory. The good name of the United States of America and the main- 
tenance of cordial relations require the perfect deportment of each member 
of this command. 

“It is of the greatest importance that the soldiers of the American Army 
shall at all times treat the French people, and especially the women, with 
the greatest courtesy and consideration. The valiant deeds of the French 
armies and the Allies, by which they together have successfully maintained 
the common cause for three years, and the sacrifices of the civil population 
of France in support of their armies command our profound respect. This 
can best be expressed on the part of our forces by uniform courtesies to 
all the French people and by the faithful observance of their laws and 
customs. 

“ The intense cultivation of the soil in France under conditions caused by 
the war makes it necessary that extreme care be taken to do no damage to 
private property. The entire French manhood capable of bearing arms js 
in the field fighting the enemy, and it should therefore be a point of honor 
to each member of the American Army to avoid doing the least damage to 
any property in France. Such conduct is much more reprehensible here. 
Honor them as those of our own country.”—Army and Navy Register, 14/7. 


G.—Major 
ance, has issued 


ARMY CONSTRUCTING RAILROADS IN FrANcE.—The following article by 
Ryley Grannon appeared in the Washington Post, July 16: 

“ Marshal Joffre told the American authorities when he was here, that 
the most urgent need of France was assistance in rehabilitating her rail- 
roads. About 25,000 miles of road in France are of prime military impor- 
tance. The fate of France depended upon the maintenance of these roads, 
which supply the armies at the front. The rails had been worn down to 
streaks of rust, the rolling stock and locomotives were worn out, and the 
operating force was badly needed as fighting material. 

“With remarkable energy the United States responded to the suggestion 
of the Marshal of France. The first big collier that went over was loaded 
with steel rails, car equipment, locomotives, concrete and structural steel 
and coal. Since then several large cargoes have been safely discharged ata 
French port. Before Marshal Joffre stepped foot on his native soil the 
resources of the United States were vitalizing the French system of com- 
munications. The French Army was feeling the benefit of a steadier flow 
of supplies. 

“ The reconstruction of 25,000 miles of railroad is an immense work. To 
accomplish it, the United States proceeded to create 12 regiments of rail- 
road men, commanded by officers of the engineer corps, United States 
Army. Associated with these regiments are expert railroad executives, 
headed by Samuel M. Felton, of the Chicago Great Northern, the genius 
who rebuilt the railroads of Mexico. Each expert is taken into the 
United States Army. Every officer and man in the entire 12 regiments 1s an 
experienced railroader, either in construction, maintenance, accounting, 
operating or other branch. One regiment consists of lumber and forest 
experts, familiar with problems of turning forests into bridges, terminals, 
ties and other railroad materials. ‘ : 

“Chief Forester Graves, of the United States Forest Service, is next in 
command of this regiment, under a regular army engineer. Lieut. Col. 
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NavaL War Notes 


Credits 
Gross ——————— 
Quota A B © 

Enlisted in Enlisted in 


Enlistedin Guard bet. Reg. Army 


1879 


Net 


4 
D Quota 


Aggregate For 


Guard ab abe 2& bet. April 2 & Under A,B the 


Aprilt une 30 June 30 


NS fs ste 4 053.2 052 1,152,985 164,292 183,719 117,974 
Miahamia ....45- 32095 21,300 4,181 2,238 1,232 
Arizona ..+-,-++0++> 4,478 456 371 171 
Arkansas .....-<.--- 17,452 1,192 5,123 840 
California ........--- 34,907 4,466 3,162 4,158 
OO re Ld 1,2 7,722 1,015 
Connecticut ........- 18,817 3,893 2,776 1,138 
Delaware .....-.---- 2,569 544 639 180 
Dist. of Columbia... 3,796 1,933 704 223 
ie ae 10,12! jy ae 1,659 954 
| a 27,209 3,885 2,100 2,840 
Se sok a tan p 4,833 2 865 711 
Ee haan «hein tc 79,004 6,672 9,635 10,997 
Sa A a 29,971 3,075 2,494 5,940 
LO taped Pa 25,405 2,231 6,808 3,633 
Ss fins 39,0105 17,795 1,839 6,898 2,588 
ERE 22,152 1,980 3,622 2,276 
OO 18,481 1,690 1,979 1,198 
SS 7,076 1,968 2,722 553 
eT ir 14,139 3,330 3,151 537 
Massachusetts ....... 43,109 9,972 7,511 4,905 
a 43,936 3,720 3,943 5,900 
Minnesota ........... 20,021 2,419 3,752 1,951 
Mississippi .......... 16,429 1,292 3,457 851 
| Ee 35,401 5,018 7,738 3,084 
NEE soca ne 0.4.00 10,423 959 592 982 
ad sen. 1, 13,900 1,300 2,538 1,853 
Se 1,435 oO re) 382 
New Hampshire .... 4,419 1,589 1,272 346 
New Jersey ......... 35,623 6,110 4,584 4,202 
New Mexico ........ 3,856 4! 1,239 277 
BRIER "oc ccc sss. 122,424 23,4905 16,888 12,588 
North Carolina ...... 23,486 3,123 3,345 1,003 
North Dakota ....... Vy &¥ 279 1,486 353 
SS ee 66,474 8.437. 14,129 5,020 
OE eee 19,043 433 2,004 1,907 
he Po 7,387 2,424 2,259 1,974 
Pennsylvania ........ 98.277 14,128 9,732 13,388 
Rhode Island ....... 6,277 2,178 1,916 371 
South Carolina ...... 15,147 2,462 1,796 782 
South Dakota ....... 6,854 8990 2,647 579 
Tetinessee ............ 22,15 2,261 3,917 1,414 

OE re 48,116 4,347 8,794 4,347 
MRE GS c's e's 5 4,945 663 812 1,091 
sei. le 3,243 872 1,11] 205 
Virginia hats Se cha's ag 21,354 3,692 2,902 838 
Washington . : 12,768 2,240 1,764 1,446 
West Virginia ....... 14,848 . 2, 1,482 1,240 
Wisconsin Be ek s'< cts = 1. SOOO 4,659 9,02 1,586 
Wyoming ........... 2,683 384 1,180 304 
eee 710 Oo 0 13 
SR tst........ | eas 4,237 142 18 
Porto Rico .. 13,480 0 oO 624 

—WN. } 


andC Draft 
465,985 687,000 
7,051 13,612 
998 3,472 
7,155 10,267 
11,786 — 23,060 
5,027 4,753 
7,807 10,977 
1,363 1,202 
2,860 929 
3,786 6,325 
8,825 18,337 


2,538 2,287 
27,304 51,653 
12,409 17,510 
12,672 12,749 


11,325 6,439 
7,878 14,236 
4,867 13,582 
5,243 1,821 


7,018 7,096 
22,448 20,586 
13,560 30,291 


8,122 17,854 
5,600 10,801 
16,740 18,660 
2,553 7,872 
5,691 8,185 
382 1,051 


3,027 1,204 
14,806 20,665 
1,557 2,292 
52,971 60,241 


7,592 - 14,528 
17,488 30.545 
c 2,370 
2,188 1,049 
7,522 13,795 
5,450 7,2 
5,721 9,101 
15,274 12,876 
1,868 810 
13 606 
4,397 0 


”, Times, 14/7. 
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1880 INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Caraves is now in France, installing sawmills in the Vosges Mountains and 
elsewhere. These mills will be turning out 20,000,000 feet of lumber 
nwonth by the time the constfuction gangs are on the ground. Roads a 
under construction in the mountains, connecting with France’s wonderful 
nietallic roads down to central points behind the lines. 

“For several weeks the full quota of the engineer companies have been 
drilling at regular army camps in this country. The task of assembling the 
companies, organizing regiments and drilling the men in the essentials of 
army life has been practically completed. In due time the entire force will 
be in France. 

“These engineer regiments will constitute the expert machinery for 
accomplishing in wonderfully short time the reconstruction of the necessary 
nailitary railroad system of France. The labor of construction, the actual 
digging, will be performed largely by gangs of Chinese. Several thousand 
Chinese are now at work in France, and many thousands more are on the 
way from French Indo-China and Annam. Every private of every engineer 
company will become a foreman over these laborers, if the company is con- 
cerned with construction. The privates in other companies will perform 
tlhe railroad work for which they have been trained in this country—bridge- 
building, surveying, tunnelling, shop work, signal installation, telegraphy, 
accounting, timekeeping, storekeeping, or operating trains as engineers, 
firemen and brakemen. The subordinate officers, under each colonel, will 
execute duties similar to those performed by master mechanics, section 
foremen, superintendents and managers. It will be a purely military 
organization so far as discipline and responsibility are concerned, but a rail- 
road organization so far as the character of work is concerned. It is 
an interesting experiment, in many ways, but there is no doubt among the 
government officials of the United States or France that the plan will prove 
raost effective. 

“ Factories in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois are now busily turning out 
equipment for the French roads. The office of the chief of engineers has 
concentrated its attention upon closing and expediting contracts for fur- 
nishing all required equipment, and American industry has proved itself 
equal to anything asked of it.” 


CAMP ASSIGNMENTS FOR NATIONAL GuARDS.—Assignments of National 
C;suard troops to training camps already selected were announced by the 
War Department July 13 as follows: 

Fifth Division, comprising troops from Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chrsetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont, to Charlotte, N. C. 

Sixth Division, troops from New York State, to Spartanburg, S. C. 

Seventh Division, Pennsylvania troops, to Augusta, Ga. 

Eighth Division, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia 
and Virginia troops, to Anniston, Ala. 

Ninth Division, North and South Carolina and Tennessee troops, to 
Creenville, S. C. 

Tenth Division, Alabama, Georgia and Florida troops, to Macon, Ga, 

Twelfth Division, Illinois troops, to Houston, Texas. 

Thirteenth Division, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa and 
Nebraska troops, to Deminge, N. M. 

Fourteenth Division, Kansas and Missouri troops, to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Fifteenth Division, Texas and Oklahoma troops, to Fort Worth, Texas. 

Sixteenth Division, Ohio and West Virginia troops, to Montgomery, Ala. 

Seventeeth Division, Kentucky and Indiana troops, to Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Eighteenth Division, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana troops, t0 
Alexandria, La. : 

Nineteenth Division, California, Utah, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Nevada troops, to Linda Vista, Cal. ? 

Twentieth Division, Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
troops, to Palo Alto, Cal—N. Y. Herald, 14/7. 
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NavAL War Notes 1881 


GENERAL NOTES 


Prisoner's ExpeRIENCE AsoarD U-Boat.—Much of the mystery and 
rumor surrounding German submarine methods is cleared away by this 
narrative of a steamship officer who spent many days as a prisoner on one 
of the powerful new U-boats. His story was written for The New York 
Times on condition that his name be not disclosed. Treated with great 
consideration by his captors, he had an opportunity to learn how the officers 
and crew lived, to study their attitude and manners, their work with tor- 
pedoes and deck guns, their system of attack and defence, and their 
science of navigation. One of his conclusions was that aircraft would 
ultimately prove the most effective medium of combating sub-sea warfare. 

“This is a true record of actual experience as prisoner on board a 
German submarine. The ship I left may be called the Wanderer, and to 
the submarine I will refer as the ‘ U-boat.’ 

“All went well till one day the first intimation of any danger around 
was hearing a shot fired, and in a few seconds a shell hit the water a little 
distance from the ship. The weather was good and sea calm and no craft 
was discernible, though lookout men were watching—and I draw attention 
to this to show that, in spite of precaution, it is difficult to recognize a 
submarine on the surface, with her conning-tower painted the color of the 
water, at a range of three to four thousand yards. Very shortly a second 
shot was fired, whereupon through the glasses a conning-tower became 
visible and also men standing on the deck, so we became aware that a 
submarine, evidently a big one, was on our track. We then stopped, return 
fire being impossible and to run away useless, as we would soon have been 
overhauled. 

“Presently a flag signal was hoisted from the periscope, which read: 
‘Send an officer here with your ship’s papers.’ Pushing off in a small boat, 
I was soon aboard the submarine, where I was at once taken down below 
and questioned by the commander as to the name of the ship, owner’s name, 
nationality, where from, where bound for, and nature of cargo. After a 
few minutes’ conversation a young officer hurriedly entered the cabin and 
informed the commander that he thought a patrol boat was in sight. The 
commander promptly ordered some other prisoners to be brought up, 
placed in the Wanderer’s boat and pushed off. Presumably this was done 
at once, for presently I could hear what sounded like hatches on deck being 
quickly lowered and a buzzing sound which I knew afterward was due to 
the lowering of the periscope. 

“In a few seconds all was still, and we had submerged. The whole 

affair happened so quickly that I could scarcely realize I was now a prisoner 
in a submarine, and as I thought of my shipmates my only consolation 
seemed to be that the Wanderer was safe enough, for the present at least. 
Left alone to myself in a small cabin, I wondered what was going to 
happen next and what was going to be the end of it all. Being told not 
to leave my cabin, I obeyed and, as I felt somewhat dazed and confused, 
took off my coat and lay down on my bunk. 
_ “Thoughts crowded through my head, and I had an almost irresistible 
impulse to get out of the inclosed narrow space and speak to some one, no 
matter who, This was denied me for two hours (which seemed like as 
many days), when the commander called me into the saloon, was quite 
cheery, told me not to be frightened, that we were a long way from the 
original scene, that we were on the surface, and that we were all safe 
again. To me the consolation sounded strangely ironical, but he was 
evidently in earnest and wished to put me at my ease. 

“* Where is the ship?’ I had to ask. 

‘Don’t trouble, he replied. ‘She has gone off all right and there is 
nothing in sight.’ 

“Presently two more of the U’s officers entered the saloon and we sat 
own to our first meal, which consisted of preserved meat, biscuits, butter, 
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1882 INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


tinned tomatoes, marmalade, coffee with milk, and a glass of port wine to 
finish. My appetite was not good, but the fare was wholesome enough, and 
my hosts, knowing I could understand German, conversed charily. ' For 
the most part I answered only when spcken to, asking no questions lest ] 
might be thought inquisitive, but taking in everything. Here let me say 
that officers and crew set out from the start to make me comfortable ait 
feel at home ; were hospitable, courteous, and kind in every way, and put no 
special restrictions upon me. 

“ The commander frankly told me to ask him any questions I liked about 
the boat, and that if he sometimes made no reply that I was not to take 
further notice of it. 

“* Perhaps,’ said he, ‘there are one or two things I do not want you to 
see, but you must not mind that, and as to the war or what is going on, we 
will not talk of it.’ 

“So that what I saw or heard aboard passed the censor, so to speak, so 
far as the U-boat officers were concerned, and I formed no opinion that they 
willfully gave me any false information. I am not clear yet as to their 
motive in taking me prisoner at all, as I was of no use to them and only 
took up room and consumed food. Nor could it have been worth their 
while to ‘terrorize’ one individual like myself. Of course, I carefully 
refrained from touching on this point, nor did I ask what they intended 
to do with me if we got safely to port, preferring to remain silent and 
patiently await developments. 

“When on deck for fresh air I saw no land anywhere, nor did I expect 
to be allowed to see it, and probably if I had I should not have been any 
the wiser. Nor was I shown any charts or allowed to make any periscope 
observations, although on some occasions I was asked to retire to my 
cabin, mostly around noon, when navigation was being worked out. The 
course we took I never knew, and the only clue I had to position was one 
day when, to my relief, | was informed they hoped to land within 24 hours. 

“ First, as to the U-boat herself: She was about 250 feet long, had a 
crew of about 35 men, carried two 4%-inch guns, could steam 18 knots on 
the surface and 11 below if required, and had a range limit of 3200 miles 
steaming at 12 knots on the surface. 

“Leaving Germany she was stored for a 12 weeks’ cruise; when I 
joined her she had provisions only for a few more days as prisoners 
previously captured had consumed some of them, hence their anxiety to 
get rid of the remaining ones sent off in a hurry in the Wanderer’s boat. 
The original stores were preserved pork and beef, vegetables, tinned soups, 
fruit, raisins, biscuits, butter, marmalade, milk, tea, and coffee. Prior to 
sinking one ship they had commandeered eggs, fresh meat, butter, vege- 
tables, and some liquor to afford variety to the larder; so that the bill of 
fare was varied and there was no stinting of rations. Any cooking was 
done on an electric stove. 

“The U was driven by petrol, but they said colza or benzoline or any 
kind of machine oil not too thick could be used, and if this could be 
replenished from any captured ship so much the better. I would have 
liked to know about any of the supply ships which undoubtedly have a 
secret rendezvous with these submarines, and also about land bases im 
some of the neutral countries so-called, but this information was of course 
denied me. 

“ The living quarters were small but comfortable, officers having separate 
small cabins and the crew bunks with narrow alley-way in between. 
Ventilation was surprisingly good, pipes for the purpose running al 
through the boat, foul air being extracted by exhaust and fresh air driven 
in four or five times a day for half an hour at a time while on the surface. 

“More than once I remained below for more than 12 hours and did 
not suffer from headache or symptoms due to bad air. Sometimes we 
were submerged for four hours, sometimes longer, once for close on 14 
hours, but I felt little inconvenience. The officers stated that up to 
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NavaL War Notes 1883 


24 hours of continual submersion they were fairly comfortable; after 
that, for six hours, it was uncomfortable, and subsequently became 
intolerable, due to the ‘sweating’ from the framework of the boat, which 
rendered the clothing damp. To_ obviate this, leather suits were worn 
mostly during prolonged submersion, and this process was perhaps the 
most disagreeable experience of all. For purposes of ventifation, therefore, 
and in order that the crew might remain in good health, as well as for 
necessary locomotion, the U remained as much as possible on the surface 
both day and night. ' : : ; 

“The idea that most of the submarines come inshore at night and lie at 
the bottom of bays is quite a wrong one—perhaps at the beginning of the 
war, when the boats were smaller, they may have done so; but the larger 
ones for choice avoid the shallower water and keep out in deeper channels. 
Safety to themselves prompts such procedure, for they are quite alive to 
the danger of nets and explosive bombs dropped from the air and surface 
of the water. When homeward bound and nearing their own shores they 
often lie at the bottom all night and wait for daylight before proceeding 
for fear of encountering English patrols or destroyers. With their own 
war craft they have special flag signals by day and Morse flashes by night. 
The larger U’s have wireless installation by which in code they can com- 
municate with each other, but their range of transmission is short. 

“The sanitary arrangements below were good and much the same as on 
any liner. A petty officer was in charge of the sanitation, who also was 
first aid ambulance man, had charge of the medicine chest, and when 
required acted as a gunner—quite a handy man. ‘There were two good 
lavatories on board, effete matter being expelled by force pumps at any 
time. Other than drinking water there was scarcity of fresh water for 
domestic uses, so there was no chance of a fresh water bath, another of 
the drawbacks experienced, although sponging off in cold salt water is at 
all times refreshing. 

“There was a variety of books to read, comic and other papers, among 
them two English papers nearly three weeks old; a gramophone and several 
records, so that we had music, singing, and occasionally dancing for exer- 
cise’ sake, but no smoking below, which was strictly forbidden and was 
perhaps the greatest hardship of all. 

“There was thus a little gayety on board to relieve the monotony, 
although, truth to tell, I found the voyage an exciting one and my ship- 
mates seened merry enough. In fact, I was surprised at myself getting 
used so quickly to the new life, and am bound to confess that I was no 
more worried about what was going on above the surface of the water than 
I had previously been on my own boat about what takes place at any 
minute from under the water. 

“The crew on board were quite self-composed, jocular for the most 
part, serious enough in what they were out to do, but not worrying much 
about the risks thereof, nor did they seem to regard their calling as any 
more hazardous than on any other war craft in dangerous waters. Being 
all young men, full and fond of adventure, the incitements seemed stimu- 
lating to their nerves, and victims they looked on as legitimate prey and 
with no feelings of remorse. The reports I had heard that men in Germany 
had to be forced into the submarine service seemed to amuse them 
mmensely.- On the contrary, they declared there was any number of 
volunteers for the work, and that many young officers were willing and 
glad even to pay a premium to get on a ‘sub’ in preference to other war 
craft, where they said the routine was harder and more irksome. 

What their pay was I did not hear, but I gathered it was good, and 
that Provision in the way of bonuses for ‘good work’ and pensions for 
their dependents were allowed. The idea, too, that at the end of a cruise 
they were all so nerve-racked that they needed a long rest they declared 
Was too absurd. Many U-boats, they said, made consecutive voyages 
alter a short spell in port to store up, and their ‘rest depended entirely 
on the emergencies of the moment.’ 
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1884 INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


“T must say that on parting with them I saw no signs of any breakdown 
either physical or mental, although all of them looked for a holiday 
which is a sailor’s privilege. Sailors, we are told, are proverbial for they 
modesty and the unassuming way they talk of themselves, but this trait 
I failed to discover in the U-boat officer, who was boastful enough of 
the great work-he was doing for the Fatherland and quite callous as to 
the methods employed in so doing. 

“T saw little or nothing of the actual manipulations during submersion, 
but they were probably on the usual lines known to all such boats and about 
which there is no particular secret. Every foot of submersion is indicated 
by a handle turning around on a disk as on the face of a clock, the chief 
care being not to sink too deep. I gathered this boat could easily be out 
of sight in less than 10 seconds, and steam 11 knots at 60 feet below the 
surface, 7 knots at 90 feet, and was tested to sink to 200 feet, below which 
depth there was danger of the sides of the boat being driven in from 
pressure of the water. At 50 feet below the surface, while in motion, 
there was little movement or vibration to be felt; at 80 feet practically 
none at all, and the stillness became monotonous. 

“During the voyage one ship was torpedoed, but they prefer shelling 
for economy’s sake, although they had plenty of shells aboard and did not 
stint them in attacking one sailing ship. During the torpedoing process I 
was surprised how little concussion was felt below—in fact, beyond a 
slight ‘ bumping’ sensation I might not have known it at all. 

“ Of torpedoes on board there were eight ‘large’ and eight ‘small, as 
they called them, which when discharged liberate their own propeller and 
shoot along at some 10 feet helow the surface at a rate of up to 40 
knots an hour, occasionally ‘ breaking surface,’ i. e., coming up higher and 
throwing jets of spray in their course and then submerging again. 

“Tt appears that 55 per cent, or more than half, of the torpedoes fired 
miss their mark, and with this average they seem satisfied. Once they let 
go at a ship two torpedoes at 3000 yards’ range, and both missed, the range 
being too long; but they did not care to come any nearer, as they believed 
the ship to be well armed. 

“ They prefer to fire at 500 to 700 yards, which means that at this range 
the track or ‘wake’ of a projectile would be discernible for, say, 25 or 30 
seconds—not much time, indeed, for any ship to get out of the way. At 
100 yards’ range or less they do not care to fire unless compelled to, as the 
torpedo is nearly always discharged when the submarine is lying ahead 
of the object, i. e., to hit the ship coming up to it; it follows that a gun 
forward is more useful than one aft, the gun aft being of real service 
when a submarine starts shelling, which she will do for choice from aft 
the ship rather than from forward of her, where she would be in danger 
of being run over and rammed. 

“ Owing to the big expense of wasted torpedoes it had been planned to 
build special Jarger U-boats, two-deckers carrying larger guns for shelling 
~ ulema maaaute the sooner all merchantmen are well armed the better for 
them. 

“ Talking one day of the number of submarines lost, the officers declared 
that the Allies’ reports of their captures and sinkings were much exag- 
gerated. Naturally they would say so, but the truth is probably best known 
at headquarters, where such figures are checked up. Once or twice when 
on the surface we were fired at at long range and quickly submerged, 
although the U crews recognize they are a difficult target to aim at, let 
alone hit, as I, too, knew from experience. " 

“Under ordinary circumstances on board ship the nearer one standing 
on deck is to the water the more limited will the horizon be, and likewise 
the higher from the water, as in the ‘crow’s nest,’ the bigger the horizon. 
Standing on deck, 17 feet from the surface of the water, the horizon, 
on a clear day, would, roughly speaking, be three miles. The same rule 
practically applies in periscope work, which, as it can extend 17 feet m 
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the air, will give a three-mile horizon vision. Therefore, according as is the 
position on the horizon rays, so will the distance away of the object sliip 
be gauged. 

“The course, speed, and distance off being calculated, the U has then ‘to 
maneuver to get into position for firing, taking care to avoid the acti1al 
track of the approaching ship and to get nearly ‘broadside on’ to her. 
Hence there is nothing worries them and upsets their calculations more 
than when the ship alters her course frequently—this maneuver being 
called zig-zagging—and which accounts largely for the high percentage of 
misses registered. ‘The more often the alteration of course takes pla cie, 
the bigger and more uneven the zig-zag, the better for the ship. The 
following two rough diagrams will give an idea of what is meant: 





“This may be called a bad zig-zag, as the curves are too small and too 


regular. 


“Conversely, this may be called a good zig-zag, for the breaks in the 
course are bigger and more irregular. Of course, it entails longer distance 
to go in a danger zone, but unquestionably it is safer in the long run. 

“Daylight is most suitable for torpedo firing, but there is nothing to 
prevent its being accurate enough during moonlight, even so far as minor 
work is concerned. As the torpedo can be discharged from the surface as 
well as when submerged, the precaution of having every light on the st tij> 
extinguished is a necessary one. It is remarkable how few collisions at 
sea have taken place during the war, even though the ships are runni njz 
without any navigation lights and even during fog no whistle is sounde:d . 
The periscope being in those days a ‘familiar object, it is believed that 
some of the later U-boats have another device in the shape of a small 
hatch opening upward which can be opened by the observer on the sub - 
marine, enabling him to look around the surface of the water. 

“Ordinary navigation on the U-boat is done on usual lines, 7. e., sextant 
and compass and bearings from landmarks by day and observation by stars 
and of lighthouses by night, but the reckoning of distances by dead recko n- 
ing, that is, on the log, has to be dispensed with. The compass used is -a 
gyroscopic one, so there is no deviation due to magnetic influence, and t he 
courses are all therefore ‘true courses.’ 

“There were no signs of any soundings being taken while submerge :d, 
but of course they were frequently taken from the surface while approac ‘h- 
ing land. While on the surface, if the sea was at all rough, the U roll ed 
considerably and the officers, in oilskins, were lashed to the near: east 
stanchion to prevent being washed overboard. On the forward deck on 
either side of the bow was a small anchor about the same size as used 011 a 
500-ton ship. 

“The personnel of the U-boat consisted of a commander and th ree 
officers, a commander engineer and three officers, several petty officers a nd 
ordinary crew, all of whom were young men. Each department had its 
Own section to look after, a full log was kept of all that went on aboz ird 
aS in peace times, and discipline throughout was excellent. 

“So much for my cruise in the U-boat, which was satisfactory enot igh 
as an experience and certainly on the lines of all’s well that ends w ell. 
With my queer underwater shipmates I parted on quite good terms, i m- 
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pressed not a little with their general courage and mostly with their coolness 
under conditions which required steady head and hands and observation 
which called for considerable cunning and resource. 

“Compared with a small submarine of the early type I found this U-boat 
so vastly improved that it was hard to realize so much advance had been 
made in so short a time; and if it be true that practice makes perfection 
there is no knowing what further developments are in store for this class 
of war craft. 

“Much dissatisfaction has been expressed by the general public as to 
the success undoubtedly obtained by the submarine in its crusade against 
the merchantmen, and a great many seem to think it ought to be an easy 
matter to round up the U’s and destroy them quickly. This idea is entirely 
erroneous, and my experience convinced me that in open waters, at least 
the odds are all in favor of the underwater machine. 

“Quite likely in a naval engagement the submarine is outclassed and 
ineffective, and in inshore waters can be checked by torpedo boats and 
armed patrols. But here, again, the U’s power of submersion and ability 
to proceed under water well out of harm’s way are of supreme value to it 
and make it very irritating and elusive, like the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

“Tt is obvious that if a cordon of defences be drawn up 50 miles from 
shore all the U-boat has to do is to move out to 100 miles, come up slyly to 
the surface, where it is very difficult to detect it, and wait patiently for its 
prey. The game is quite on a parallel with hide-and-seek, and any school- 
boy can tell you that if the wood for hiding in be big enough, the further 
away he is from the base the less chance he has of being caught. 

“What surprises me is that more attention has not been given, especially 
round the British Isles, to the airplane and seaplane, which the submarine 
men themselves are a great deal more frightened of than they are of 
torpedo boats or patrols in open water. The air machine has many 
advantages; it can move very rapidly, and therefore is an excellent scout; 
from a short height above the water it can detect a submarine under 
the surface and drop bombs on it; the submarine in turn cannot torpedo 
it, nor can it shell it, as anti-aircraft guns on them have not been attempted. 

“T must say I fail to see why a big merchantman or liner should not 
carry its own airplane on deck for scouting and offence. Dozens of ships 
have loads of room on deck for one; the flying off and alighting on board 
present no great mechanical difficulties, and the ship automatically becomes 
its own storehouse for petrol, etc. As to the expense, what is that com- 
pared with the loss of a hull and cargo which can represent at any time 
£3,000,000 ? 

““Some one will say that airplanes are needed at the battlefronts as 
quickly as they can be turned out. This is no excuse. The protection of 
ships bringing food to an island is of vital importance; and, indeed, the 
army on the battlefront depends for its very existence on this supply 
being kept up. 

“ How long will it be before the powers that be wake up to this fact? 

“Before concluding I must refer to certain cruises made by U-boats 
across the Atlantic to America. Much fuss was made about these and 
the performances were called ‘ marvelous,’ ‘astounding,’ and so on, From 
experience I fail to see anything wonderful about them. Once the sub- 
marines navigated clear of the north of Scotland, the rest of the voyage 
was plain sailing for the modern U-boat as I saw it—and, in fact, the 
voyage for those on board must have been simply a restful and pleasant 
holiday run.”—N. Y. Times, 8/7. 


JuTLanp: Twetve Montus Arter—Mr. Arthur Pollen, writing in Land 
and Water, May 31, says: 

“T have just been reading in the May number of the ProceeptNes of the 
United States Naval Institute, an interview given on April 12 to a repre- 
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sentative of the Associated Press by the First Sea Lord. I do not know 
whether this interview has been published in England. If so, I have 
heen so unobservant as to miss it. If it has not, it should be, for though 
exclusively addressed to our Allies across the Atlantic, it contains a great 
deal of matter our British public might very profitably digest. Not its 
least remarkable feature As its frankness and detachment. You would 
hardly believe in reading it that the First Sea Lord of to-day was Second 
Sea Lord for the 20 months preceding the war. For at least one crucial 
omission of our war preparation is set out with a luminous candor 
hardly to be expected in these circumstances. I hope on a future occasion 
to deal fully with other points that the interview raises, but writing on 
the eve of the anniversary of the battle of Jutland, I propose to confine 
myself to the reflections which the date suggests, and to certain lights which 
this interview throws upon the strategy and tactical ideas that led up to, 
and were illustrated by, that very tremendous event. 

“I think anyone who reads the newspapers of June 2, 1916, and the 
six following days, and bears in mind the while the fuller information we 
now possess, both about the actual happenings at Jutland and about the 
strategy and tactics that inspired the various commanders on the two sides, 
can hardly fail to be struck by certain truths which may pardonably have 
escaped him when he read them for the first time a year ago. What sur- 
prised me most is the curious fact that neither of the original official 
communiqués claimed a victory. The British version said that a naval 


. engagement had taken place on the 30th of May, that ‘the brunt of the 


fighting’ fell on the Battle Cruiser Fleet, that the ‘German fleet avoided 
prolonged action with our main forces,’ and returned to port. There was 
no word of victory or even of success. The obvious inference was that 
there had been failure, but a failure not without excuse. The German 
version said that the High Seas Fleet—while on ‘an enterprise directed 
towards the north’—‘ had met a considerably superior portion of (our) 
main battle fleet’ and that a number of ‘severe, and, for us, successful 
engagements developed’ and continued all night, and it ended with the 
significant admission that ‘the High Seas Fleet returned to our harbors 
in the course of’ June 2. Here, too, the inference was obvious, the 
‘enterprise’ had failed—but not without at least tactical and moral 
mitigations. Both sides in short seemed to be making the best of a bad job. 
“The British Admiralty was severely criticised at the time for its 
intolerable dwelling on the ships sunk, when so little was told us of the 
fighting or its purpose. There were ten paragraphs in the communiqués, 
and no less than five dealt with losses of the British fleet. Three only told 
of the damage we hoped we had inflicted on the enemy. The Germans 
reversed the procedure. There were eight paragraphs in the German 
statement, of which four dealt with British losses and only two with the 
German. The contrast did not end here. In the paragraph in our version 
dealing with the destroyers sunk, five were mentioned by name and it was 
stated that six others had not been heard of. It turned out later that three 
of these six returned safely to port, so that our total losses were but eight. 
The version therefore suggests that the losses might be considerably greater 
than they were. The Germans, on the other hand, were silent as to the 
sinking of the Lutzow, Rostok and Elbing and made no pretense to 
enumerate the lost destroyers. The three ships named were admitted later. 
But no full statement of the German losses has ever yet been officially 
published and no one believes that those admitted exhaust the tale. 
Whether the event was a success or a failure then, our Admiralty made no 
effort to minimize the price paid. And we gained something in international 
prestige by our brutal frankness. 
he conversion of Jutland into a British victory was really the work 
of the press. Naval writers were put into a difficulty by the Admiralty. 
he official story as it stood on the evening of Friday, June 2, and even 
as amended on the morning of Saturday—when somewhat wider claims to 
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damage inflicted on the enemy were put forward—suggested, as we have 
seen, a failure rather than a victory, and for that matter, a failure that 
was very inadequately explained. It was known that contact between the 
main forces had certainly been made, for it stated that the enemy received 
severe damage from our battleships. The vessels of, the Grand Fleet 
were certainly not inferior to their German opponents in speed. Once 
in contact, then, it looked as if the Germans should certainly not have 
escaped, and low visibility seemed an insufficient reason for their doing so 
It looked, in short, as if the enemy could not have broken away unless his 
escape had been permitted. In other words, either the battle plan was 
faulty or it had miscarried gravely. This, I say was, on the wording of the 
dispatch, the natural conclusion at which to arrive. But how could any 
writer put such a conclusion forward, when the announcement itself con- 
tained no word of blame or criticism? Had there really been a failure 
was it not clearly the Admiralty’s business to say, at least, that the cir- 
cumstances were being investigated ? 

“ The silence of the authorities and the gathering chorus of the German 
press left us, I think, no alternative but to put the most favorable possible 
meaning on the facts conveyed to us. They were, after all, consistent with 
our fleet having been merely unfortunate in being robbed of a Trafalgar 
by the weather. Hence there were many voices, first on Saturday morning 
and then on Saturday evening—and they gained in unanimity and volume 
as the days went by—all speaking of the event as a victory; until before 


the week was out this verdict came to be generally accepted; and finally . 


got a kind of half-hearted official endorsement from the First Sea Lord 
at the Admiralty. The point to note is, that for eight days after the battle 
there was no official statement issued from Whitehall that put any interpre- 
tation whatever upon the events of May 31. It seemed clear then that 
Mr. Balfour, in speaking on June 30, was following and not creating 
public opinion in the matter. 

“The thing became a victory in Germany with far greater rapidity; but 
here too we shall find the professional men speaking in terms very different 
from those of the journalists and politicians. Admiral Stebbinghaus 
announced the event in the Reichstag on June 2—the day when the com- 
muniqué was published—and on the whole he kept to its language and put 
his claim no higher than that the engagements had developed successfully 
for the German force, that the greater portion of the fleet had returned 
undamaged to harbor, and that the total losses could not yet be ascertained. 
The President of the Reichstag thereupon spoke of it as ‘a great and 
splendid success,’ but even he did not use the word ‘victory. This was 
left to the press, and the King of Saxony and—three days later—the 
Emperor in the course of a long and bombastic speech to his seamen, told 
the world that ‘the British fleet was beaten’ and that ‘the first great 
hammer blow was struck’ and that ‘the nimbus of British world suprem- 
acy has disappeared” Mr. Balfour followed him two days later at the 
Cannon Street Hotel. He did not put our title to victory very high. The 
battle had been indecisive in the sense that the German fleet was not 
destroyed, but as showing that the German fleet could not fight ours on an 
equality, it had been anything but indecisive. ‘The victory,’ he added, 
‘is not merely a victory on paper, in which the side which drives the other 
off the field of contest into defeat, with justice claims to be the victor. It 
is more than that.’ This was the first, and so far as I know, the only 
occasion on which any spokesman of Whitehali used the word. And he 
was not speaking for the Board. ‘The letter of approval published with 
the commander-in-chief’s dispatch uses no such expression. 

“Undoubtedly what led the writers on naval questions to take a more 
heady view of the event than the truth perhaps justified, was the enthusiasm 
created by the magnificent leadership of the Battle Cruiser Fleet, and the 
preposterous criticism of the vice admiral’s ‘rash and impetuous tactics 
which our heavy, but accidental losses provoked. To have questioned too 
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much would have seemed ungracious in view of the heroic sacrifices that 
had been made. At that stage the event had to be treated as a whole. 
And there was one good reason at least why we could not be intelligibly 
critical even if we wished. It was simply that we were entirely ignorant 
of what the disposition and tactics of the Grand Fleet had been. We only 
knew that in the bad light, the Germans had been able to break off the 
action and escape. For that matter we know very little more now. The 
admission in the commander-in-chief’s dispatch, that the enemy had 
‘opened the range under cover of torpedo attacks’—that is, had either 
deterred us from pursuit, or driven us off ous courses by the torpedo 
threat; the discussions that arose inevitably out of Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ments, first that victory was unnecessary ‘because we had all that the 
most victorious of battles could give us;’ and next, that seeking victory at 
close range was impossible, because battleships were not armored against 
torpedoes; and finally the unqualified confirmation of the last of these 
statements by Sir John Jellicoe, have since, of course, put Jutland into a 
new perspective. We have simply been compelled to debate what we have 
lost by the German fleet having escaped destruction, and to raise the issue, 
did it escape for an adequate reason? 

“The question that one is driven to put to oneself in re-reading the story 
is this: Taking it for all in all, is not the version put forward by the 
British Admiralty, on the evening of Friday, June 2, that which will in 
its implication stand the test of time? In other words, can more be said 
of Jutland that that such British success as there was, was partial—the 
work of a portion. of the fleet only—and that the achievement of the 
main purpose for which the fleet exists was not attained because a certain 
tactical doctrine was held to govern the situation? Put in this way, the 
enemy has somewhat the best of the argument—because he could hardly 
have expected more from the forces at his disposal. But it should not be 
put this way without adding that the losses inflicted by him on the British 
fleet would have been trivial but for his luck in finding a weakness of con- 
struction in three of our capital ships, whereas the losses that he suffered, 
both by gun-fire and torpedo, were the normal consequence of our superior 
weapons and our greater skill in using them. 

“It is impossible to review this great event without considering again 
the cogency of the new doctrine that battleships must not be risked against 
torpedoes. It was this doctrine which, as we all know, explains how it 
was that between 6.15 and 8.30 the vastly superior batteries of the Grand 
Fleet were not brought to a short enough range for the German battleships 
to have been destroyed. Distant gunnery in the bad light was impossible, 
and action at six or seven thousand yards would have meant bringing all 
our ships through a zone of torpedo barrage. In dealing with this question 
on many previous occasions in these columns, I have always maintained 
that the doctrine acted upon was not that the ships could not ever be 
risked in such circumstances, but that, had they been so risked on that 
particular occasion, the weather conditions were such that there was no 
certainty that the inevitable losses would have been redeemed by the 
destruction of the enemy. A good, many correspondents have pointed 
out to me that the First Sea Lord’s Fishmongers’ Hall speech is not com- 
patible with my version. As I have said above, his statement of the 
Churchill theory is unqualified—ships cannot be brought within torpedo 
range. The question is a vital one, and no doubt can never be answered 
authoritatively until the profession as a whole is free to give its verdict. 
All the laymen can do is to set out certain considerations that seem applic- 
able. And I am encouraged to revert to this matter, because of certain 
statements in the interview to which I have referred above, which seem to 
throw some light on its origin, and, perhaps, foreshadow its abandonment. 

“Here, it must be assumed, Sir John Jellicoe is expressing the official 
view of naval strategy. If so, he tells us for the first time of a radical 
change of view from pre-war days. We learn, for instance, that our 
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hi 
| historical naval policy was one of definite offence, and that we have had to be 
y change this as a consequence of our enemy’s use of submarines to attack wa 
i our trading ships, since our only active enemy is now the underwater irc 
1 boat, engaged in piracy and murder, and because all surface ships have ha 
1 been driven from the sea. But in another paragraph the First Sea Lord we 
i tells us that one of the disadvantages under which we suffered during the tht 
| early part of the war was that ‘we had no harbor in the North Sea big da 
i enough to hold the growing Grand Fleet, where it could be within easy tor 
Rt striking distance of the enemy.’ . the 
| “ Note first with regard to this that it. was a disadvantage which only av 
| existed during the early part of the war. But, if it was necessary to our pu 
iT historical pelicy of the definite offensive to place the main striking force un 
ui where it could fall immediately on an enemy the moment he emerged he 
a} and if no harbor necessary for such a disposition was available in the ev 
| early part of the war, would it not seem as if the directing minds of the | 
BY navy who—as we are constantly told—ever since 1904 had been preparing gu 
specifically for war with Germany, had overlooked an essential element, if 0 
our fleet was intended to play, in these days, the réle it had assumed in the de 
olden wars from which our historical strategy derived? And, as the lit 
disadvantage only accrued in the early part of the war, it must be sup- an 
posed that it was remedied in, let us say, six, nine of twelve months. How wi 
is it that none of the boards over which Mr. Churchill presided drew 
attention to this singular departure from a well-established tradition— nc 
hs and one that could so swiftly be remedied? For an answer to this question de 
‘ we shall no doubt have to wait. In the meanwhile, Sir Reginald Custance, ar 
i who has more than once of late—and I believe on many occasions before in 
a the war—drawn attention to the strategical importance of placing the fleet ga 
as near the enemy’s main base as possible, will doubtless feel a mild fir 
i gratification on learning that a doctrine that he has long maintained to be 
i axiomatic—but without success in seeing it interpreted into action—is now 
i admitted to be part, though a strangely neglected part, of our historical 
a naval policy. fc 
4 “But if our strategy had foreseen the offensive in every possible form as : 
Key the first necessity of war, we should have done something more than prepare St 
a harbor from which to strike at an emerging enemy with the greatest in 
advantage. We should have contemplated the attack in every one of its 0 
aspects and having prepared for the tactical aggressive, the historical be 
authority for which is even stronger than that which urges us to a forward or 
strategy, we should have shaped our initial measures towards forcing the th 
enemy to give us an opportunity for the attack we had prepared. We ol 
should have begun the war by blockading him ruthlessly, and this would pt 
have implied not the mere stoppage of his own trading ships, but the clos- W 
ing of his ports to every neutral, and the closing of every neutral port to al 
any goods intended for the enemy. We should in other words, have been Ct 
ready on August 4, 1914, with the policy that we did not, as a simple matter b 
of fact,.adopt until the best part of 18 months afterwards and we should h 
have done this with the deliberate intention of bringing about battle. How 
is it possible to escape the inference that we took neither of these two Si 
steps, the prepared base or the blockade, to force the enemy to fight, Vv 
except on the supposition that we had no wish to compel him to do so? 3 
“And if our tactics had been intended to be offensive, should we not li 
have been prepared for these likewise? Once the long range torpedo was t! 
an achieved reality, it was abundantly clear that the naval battle of the h 
future would differ radically from that which would have been expected, ( 
say up to 1908-1909. Did we forsee and were we ready for the change? ‘ 


It is no sufficient answer to say that we increased the calibers of our guns 
and pushed our battle practice out to longer ranges. True, these measures p 
did look like being ready or keeping out of torpedo reach. But only I 
superficially, because torpedo attack does not originate with the battle f 
fleet, which it is our business to destroy, but with destroyers that might s 
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be so00 to 6000 yards nearer to us than the fleet they had to protect. If it 
was the distance from the destroyers that was to be the test of the safety 
from torpedoes that must be sought at all costs, one of two things would 
have been foreseen.as following inevitably. Either the long range gunnery 
we were prepared with would have to be effective at 16,000 or 18,000 yards, 
thus limiting battle to the very finest weather and to the hours of broad 
daylight, or else remembering that the speed of destroyers would enable 
torpedo attack to be directed at us from any quarter, and without warning, 
there could hardly be a moment in action when a battle fleet, if it were to 
avoid a menace, would not be driven to abrupt changes of course. But to 
put on the helm is to throw guns out of action. Was it not clear then that 
unless ships’ artillery were rendered once and for all independent of 
helm, that an enemy could almost at will terminate a gunnery attack when- 
ever he wished? 

“Not, of «2urse, that the offensive in tactics can be secured by good 
gunnery alone, though without it no wide liberty of tactical movement is 
conceivable. To offensive tactics there is required a sound theory of 
decentralized command and methods of disposition and deployment a 
little more aggressive than the single line. It has been said that our strategy 
and tactics were all consistently defensive because we held the doctrine 
which Mr. Churchill somewhat incautiously jet out. 

“Tt seems that we really did think that a fleet which the enemy could 
not defeat must give precisely the same results in a war as a fleet that had 
defeated the enemy. It is surely all to the good that the present first lord 
and chief of staff is wide awake now to the errors of the former boards 
in whose councils he assisted. May we not hope that from the new reor 
ganizatiors that have taken place, the revised theory of the offensive may 
find a wider and wider application?” 


A Review sy A British NAvAL Orricer.—A British naval officer, writing 
for The Army and Navy Gazette under date of June 6, says: 

“The month of May has been remarkable for incidents which appear to 
signify a change of policy in regard to the treatment of the Belgian ports 
in German hands. It is indisputable that the possession of Zeebrugge and 
Ostend has given to the enemy an advantage of which he has made the very 
best use. From those ports destroyers and submarines have operated against 
our shores and shipping in circumstances which were most favorable to 
their success. It is true that in spite of continued and determined activity 
on the part of the enemy’s small craft they have been unable to do more than 
put to some inconvenience the Channel: traffic. Moreover, the coast raids 
which have been carried out with persistence and-pertinacity have never been 
attended with any material success. It has been rather in the nature of dis- 
comfort and disquiet that such importance as these raids have attained has 
been achieved. The losses we have sustained have been few, and they have 
had no material effect on the situation. 

“ At the same time it has been very difficult to meet the German forays 
satisfactorily, for reasons which the First Sea Lord explained in an inter- 
view with an American correspondent on April 12 last. When as many as 
30 destroyers can be thrown at night upon various parts of a long patrol 
line, a very much larger number of vessels are needed constantly in order 
that every raid shall be met. Similarly, in regard to the air aids which 
have been made upon our coasts from the aerodromes in Belgium, the short 
distance across the narrow waters makes*it possible to take advantage of 
every suitable opportunity. The enemy does not demand from his airmen 
that they shall actually destroy war material or drop their bombs upon 
positions of military value. He is prepared to claim that whether it hap- 
pens or not. On the other hand, if he can succeed by such raids in creating 
fear and apprehension among the people and an expression of public opinion 
sufficient to influence the British authorities in their disposition of our naval 
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and military forces, he will have attained his object. That he has not 50 
succeeded is due to the patriotism and self-restraint of the people of this 
country, but that a continuance of raids by sea and air might in time have 
an effect in the direction he desires is another matter. 

“Clearly there is but one entirely effective method of dealing with the 
enemy’s enterprises launched from the coast of Belgium. It entails the 
removal of the Germans from the coast ports and the towns from which 
they launch their sporadic attacks. Such a method necessarily entails the 
employment of military forces on land. Up to the present time there have 
been reasons, which may be supposed to be adequate, against the use of land 
forces for this purpose. But it has been quite well understood that, owing 
to the number and range of the guns which the Germans have mounted on 
the Belgian coast, the use of ships alone against these is ineffectual. As 
Sir John Jellicoe said, ‘ No naval officer, even before this war, ever believed 
that it was the business of a capital ship to stand up against a land fort, as 
land guns always have greater facilities for finding the range than guns 
mounted on a ship.’ Nor have the spasmodic attempts to bomb the ports 
and aerodromes from the air been accompanied with a great deal of suc- 
cess. The kind of operations which might be expected to be efficacious 
as a makeshift for the actual occupation of the hostile territory was ex- 
plained by a writer in the Figaro recently. He said that ‘ foresight would 
have dictated an increased renewal of the attacks on Zeebrugge. The enemy 
should have been harassed there and allowed no rest. The attacks should 
have been persisted in until the new naval stronghold had been destroyed. 
But a contrary view has prevailed. Operations have only been carried out 
at periodical intervals. The fear of the losses that might be incurred 
paralyzes any energetic and continuous action. All that is necessary to 
know is whether the losses to be reckoned with are worth the result to be 
achieved.’ The writer in the Figaro was mainly referring to the past. A 
different view now appears to obtain, and the signs of a more vigorous 
policy have been received everywhere with general satisfaction. There is 
certainly reason to hope that a more active and sustained employment of our 
aerial and naval forces against these enemy bases in Belgium will give 
tangible results, if they do not effect the annihilation of the hornets’ nests. 

“ The first intimation of a changed policy is to be found in the interview 
with the First Sea Lord, which has been already referred to. Sir John 
Jellicoe concluded his remarks with an apt quotation from an article 
addressed to America by the late Admiral Mahan. ‘ War, once declared, 
must be waged offensively, aggressively. The enemy must not be fended 
off, but smitten down.’ Early last month (May) a combined operation was 
reported in which our sea and air forces made an attack upon Zeebrugge, 
while at the same time a squadron of cruisers and destroyers from Harwich 
chased 11 German destroyers and drove them under the shelter of the guns 
on the Belgium coast. Practically that was the beginning of a series of 
raids upon the enemy, and of encounters by sea and air between their forces 
and ours. Mr. Bonar Law, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
said that Zeebrugge alone had been attacked 24 times in April and May, 
and that over a thousand bombs had been dropped in those operations. It 
is not easy to ascertain with certainty what damage is done by these bom- 
bardments from the air and sea, but that to a large extent they have been 
effective experience would appear to demonstrate. The ports must have been 
made exceedingly uncomfortable for the small craft sheltering therein, 
while the workshops and other establishments for the repair and mainte- 
nance of the vessels and machines, cannot have altogether escaped. It is 
indeed a fair conjecture that the flotillas of enemy destroyers which have 
been found and driven in by our scouts, had put to sea in order to escape 
the unwelcome attentions of the British aircraft. The attacks thus made 
have attained a more consistent vehemency during the past week. From 
May 31 the attacks from the air have been carried out with a regularity 
which is most marked. The objectives have been the ports of Zeebrugge 
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and Ostend, and the aerodromes in the neighborhood of Bruges, with the 
docks and canal at that place. A most satisfactory feature of these air 
raids has been the return of all the British machines in safety. 

“The sea operations have not been so continuous. There are many 
obstacles in the way of a satisfactory bombardment of military objectives 
on the Belgian coast, and these quite apart from the range of the German 
guns. There is not water enough for big vessels of deep draft to move 
freely, and where there is deep water there is not much room for maneuver- 
ing between the shoals and shallows. These circumstances put a limit upon 
the class of vessel to be employed. The weather, also, is a most important 
factor, and it is noteworthy that on the two last occasions the watchers on 
the Dutch coast have reported that they were unable to see the bombarding 
squadron, owing to a mist or fog which hung over the water in the early 
morning. Presumably, although it is not so said, spotting for the bombard- 
ing ships must be carried out by aircraft. That the force under Commodore 
Tyrwhitt from Harwich has been able to take part in these operations must 
be most welcome to the officers and men in the ships belonging to it. From 
the very beginning of the war this force—from its situation and composition 
the spearhead of the British Navy—has never lost an opportunity to harass 
the enemy. For general efficiency and brilliant leadership it is second to 


none. 

“Naturally the enemy is making reprisals, but these are witnesses to the 
strength and hardness of the blows he has been struck. The air raids at 
Folkstone and in the estuary of the River Thames are not in the balance 
with those which our naval airmen have made in Belgium. Such counter- 
blows are futile, and on both occasions the enemy has paid a price for his 
audacity. A continuance of our aerial and naval activity will surely tell, and 
if the undertaking has a further development we may indeed see the enemy 
in this quarter smitten down.” ° 


Bertin NaAvaAL Critic Exprects SEA BattLe.—The steady continuance of 
the submarine campaign, despite the decrease in destroyed tonnage admitted 
in the Admiralty reports for May, will, in the opinion of Captain Kuehle- 
wetter, naval expert of the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, ultimately force a gen- 
eral naval battle between the British and German fleets as the only means 
of ending the submarine menace. Cantain Kuehlewetter blames the good 
weather for the falling off in the number of submarine victims. He argues 
that the weather permits small submarine chasers to venture further to 
sea, to shoot better and to detect periscopes more easily. 

In this argument the critic is quite impartial, as he blamed storms for the 
failure to obtain better results in March. The other well-schooled naval 
writers generally follow the Admiralty instructions to treat the May results 
as practically as satisfactory as those of April and to describe the Entente 
counter-measures as a complete failure. They all accept the estimate of 
the Wolff Bureau, the official news agency, that the new tonnage is only 
one-fifth of that destroyed.—N. Y. Herald, 22/6. 


GerMAN Critic Discusses THE RiIsKs TO ENGLAND’s GRAND FLEET.— 
Under the caption, “ The Summer Offensive at Sea,” Captain L. Persius, the 
well-known German naval writer, as translated by The London Times, in 
the Berlin Tageblatt of June 5, said: 

“The plan to starve out the Central Powers has collapsed. On the other 
hand, the difficulty of continuing the economic life of our enemies is increas- 
ing from month to month on account of the submarine danger, the com- 
bating of which has hitherto failed. The eyes of all the Allies are turned 
on the British fleet. It is expected to bring salvation. Will it be able 
to do so? 

“Will the men with the broad gold stripes on their sleeves now prove 
themselves to be equipped with the irresistible strength and aggressive 
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spirit which are necessary? Will the British fleet see the need of abandon- 
ing the strategy of reserve which has hitherto been pursued? Do the 
rumors of an impending offensive at sea rest upon facts? Beyond doubt 
the recognition has lately gained ground among our enemies that the silent 
work of the fleet is not capable of disposing of the submarine peril. It js 
true that mdividual opinions have been heard expressing the hope that 
the submarines can be prevented from attacking by the multiplication and 
improvement of means of defence, and protesting against the view that 
success could be achieved with the battleship fleets. But people generally 
expect little from the combating of the submarine danger by destroyers and 
other means of defence and by the substitution of faster, new ships for the 
merchant ships which have been sunk, and it is urged more and more 
strongly that the fleet should turn against the submarine bases in order to 
grip the trouble at the root. 

“ An attack upon the German bases in the North Sea would have to be 
preceded by a battle with our high sea fleet. Are they willing to expose 
themselves afresh to the terrible danger—to use the language of the English 
Admiral Morsby? The guns on Heligoland, which in all probability would 
take part in the battle, will prove themselves by no means less effective than 
the guns on the coast of Flanders. They would be aided by destroyers, 
submarines, mines, etc. In short, an offensive by the Entente fleets with 
the object of destroying our war harbors would represent an enormous risk. 
Will it be undertaken? Who would like to answer the question to-day? 
Those who have played the prophet in this war have often regretted it. 
But it may be remarked that all former announcements of plans of attack 
by our enemies have proved erroneous. We need only remember the 
repeated rumors of an Anglo-Russian offensive in the Baltic.”—N. Y, 
Times, 30/6. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL UrcGes NAvAL OFFENSIVE.—Winston 
Spencer Churchill, in an article in Zhe Sunday Pictorial, demands an 
aggressive policy for the vast surplus fleets under the Allies’ command, 
especially since America’s entrance into the war. 

“The allied navies,” he says, “ have to-day at least two dreadnoughts for 
every one at the disposal of Germany and Austria, and in addition more 
than four old battleships to one for the enemy. But the superiority in 
weight of metal, modernity, and tonnage is far greater even than these 
immense figures imply. Are we really to be content to see this vast mass of 
about 200 battleships wait idle on the off chance of the German fleet 
emerging to fight until peace—perhaps an unsatisfactory peace—is declared? 

“When three old battleships were sunk in the Dardanelles it was repre- 
sented as a great naval disaster; but what kind of a disaster would it be 
when, on the day peace is signed, hundreds of battleships are found to have 
been practically unused and pass into obsolescence, to be supplanted in 
future wars by airplanes and submarines? 

“We must have a vast blue-water fleet capable of engaging the full 
strength of the enemy, with good prospects of success; but after that has 
been provided for an immerse surplus of old but valuable vessels, remain, 
and it is in their adaptation for and employment in aggressive action that 
escape from the present deadlock can still be found. It is only when we 
are able to devise and execute some method of aggressive naval warfare 
against the German that we shall find his weakness and our strength; that 
we shall liberate our splendid navy from the enchanted circle the submarine 
has drawn about it and compel our enemies to absorb themselves so much 
in the process of their own defence as to leave them no leisure to compass 
our ruin.”—N. Y. Times, 25/6. 


Comments by American Naval Officers—American naval officers showed 
great interest in the demand of Winston Spencer Churchill, former First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, for aggressive action by the allied fleets, 
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especially since the entry of America into the war. Officers were inclined 
to agree with Mr. Churchill. ; 

The first effect of an offensive policy by the Entente and American 
navies, it was stated, would be to make the Germans man their coast 
artillery. While the number of men demanded for this would be relatively 
small, the amount of materials consumed would be considerable, and this 
accomplishment alone, it was declared, would be more than any ocher 
achieved by the allied fleets excepting the closure of the sea to enemy com- 
merce and the protection of allied trade. 

It was not believed that the allied navies ought immediately to attack 
German naval bases. Bases, it was said are “ loaded,” but the very strength 
of land fortifications was said to be their weakness also, as they are fixed 
and unable to protect other points on the coast. 

American officers asserted that should the strength of the allied fleets be 
used against Germany, the submarine menace would fade like snow in the 
sun—N. Y. Times, 26/6. 


Mr. ArtTHUR PoLLEN DiscussES APFOINTMENT OF VICE ADMIRAL SIMS.— 
The significance of the appointment of Vice Admiral Sims to the command 
of the allied fleet in Irish waters was discussed June 21 by Arthur 
Pollen, well-known English writer and lecturer, who is in this country 
preparing for a series of lectures in the interest of stimulating lay interest 
in naval warfare. In an’ interview with a representative of The Star, Mr. 
Pollen, who has been intimately connected with English naval affairs as 
one of the inventors of long-range gunnery as practised to-day, emphasized 
the importance of the command held by Admiral Sims. 

In discussing the advent of American fighting craft in British waters, 
he said : 

“We in England regard it as an extremely important event, this coming 
of your American vice admiral with his fleet of destroyers. Events have 
shown that the British Admiralty was not prepared for the putting into 
effect of unrestricted submarine warfare. 

“ All that is being done now, and the presence of Admiral Sims, one of 
the most brilliant men in your capable navy, with his mind fresh for the 
problems which must be solved, will, we feel, in all probability exert an 
all-important influence upon the outcome. 

“Admiral Sims has made a tremendous hit with England; no fact could 
demonstrate this more clearly than his appointment to his present command. 
Since my arrival in this country I have been asked if there was not consid- 
erable political significance in this appointment, and I have invariably 
answered no. Nothing could bring about an appointment of this impor- 
tance save unqualified confidence in the individual concerned. And that that 
confidence has been accorded Admiral Sims should be a source of pride to 
every American. 

“It should be borne in mind that nothing like this has ever been done 
before in the history of the English navy, or, indeed, of any English fighting 
force. The placing of the great defensive fleet in Irish waters under a 
foreign commander marks a new departure, and as such constitutes a higher 
compliment than almost any other which could have been paid. Incident- 
ally, I believe that the craft now under the command of Admiral Sims 
make a larger force than any ever before commanded by an American. 

“The submarine menace is going to be overcome, and our only wish is 
that we might have had the aid of America in this task before.” 

Discussing the increase of the submarine depredations during the past 
week over the weeks immediately previous, Mr. Pollen stated that the 
number of factors which might have contributed to this result was large, 
and that, while the general situation was alarming, there was nothing 
unexpected in “these waves of effectiveness.” Z ; 
. I look for about the same thing for*some time to come,” he said. 

We cannot expect to accomplish our purpose all at once.” 
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Commenting upon his observations of the general attitude of the public 
of this country toward the war, Mr. Pollen said: 

“The American attitude is precisely the same as that of England durin 
the first year of the war. There is nothing untoward in the calmness vd 
vailing. The last thing in the world that you want would be hysteria or 
panic. I believe that all that the country wants now is that some one in 
authority should tell them what to do to contribute to the national efficiency 
Then, as in England, all sacrifices will be cheerfully made.”—Washington 


* Star, 21/6. 


. 


Tue SuBMARINE Situation.—Mr. Arthur Pollen, in an article to the 
Tribune Association, and published in the Washington Evening Star, 
July 16, says that Great Britain has been successful in solving the problem 
of defending men-of-war from submarine attacks, and he goes on to say: 

“We (Great Britain) have not been less successful in protecting trans- 
ports. At the present moment we have expeditionary forces fighting in 
East Africa, Saloniki, Egypt and France. In the Mediterranean, in the 
Channel and through the Bay of Biscay there is a continuous traffic of 
fresh regiments and drafts going out, and of wounded, convalescent and 
tired men coming home. This traffic is in a zone made dangerous by sub- 
marines. It has been subject to attack from the first day of war, and its 
casualties have been singularly small, as at least between seven and eight 
million British, Irish, Australian, Canadian, Indian, French and Italian 
troops have been shipped to and fro across the sea. Hardly more than one 
one-thousandth of 1 per cent has been lost. Not one one-hundredth of 
I per cent has been attacked.” 

In regard to protecting ships of the merchant marine, Mr. Pollen declares 
that the best of all forms of protection against the submarine is speed, and 
as men-of-war and transports have speed for more than 16 knots, they have 
succeeded in operating with comparative safety where slow-speed merchant- 
men have been destroyed. He goes on to say: 

“Tt has been our first care, and rightly, not only to arm the transports— 
the warships, of course, are armed already—but as far as possible to con- 
voy them on their journeys and to confine them to routes which apart from 
convoys are well patrolled. It is because the Allies’ sea supplies cannot be 
so easily limited as to route, nor be either so completely armed, or so gen- 
erally protected by convoys, that they suffer so much more heavily, and 
we must recognize at once that it is simply not practicable to apply these 
principles of protection to merchant shipping as thoroughly and completely 
as they are applied to the others. There is not a sufficiency of suitable guns, 
nor of trained crews to man them, for every merchant ship to be armed 
as it should be armed. There are not patrolling vessels enough to guard all 
possible sea routes, and so far we have been unequal to the task of com- 
pelling all merchant shipping to confine itself to a few narrowly marked 
lanes. 

“Then, there is the standing difficulty that a very great number of mer- 
chant skippers are not such exact navigators as to make keeping to a narrow 
lane a simple business for them, and the principle of defined lanes could 
not be made to apply to neutrals, for it would not be safe to give to them 
the information that can be given to belligerent ships. And, finally, with 
merchant shipping so scattered, the allied nations do not possess and cannot 
produce the number of patrolling vessels or of convoys that could make 
the shipping safe.” P 

Mr. Pollen says that the only sure and complete reply to the submarine 
menace is to attack and seize the submarine bases, but to make such an 
offence practicable “ would call for an heroic effort, and there is nothing in 
modern war experience to show how it could be made to succeed, am 
methods as novel as the material, would be called for.” He goes on to say 
that the placing of more than one barricade of mines and nets from the 
coast of Schleswig to the coast of Holland might prove efficacious if 
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modern equivalents of the Monitor and Merrimac could be made, in suffi- 
cient numbers and of sufficient power, to bottle up the German fleet and 
thus prevent the fleet from covering ships sent out to clear the obstructions.” 

“Tf it is not possible to attempt to deal radically with the submarine,” 
says Mr. Pollen, “the only alternative is to add the number of patrolling 


craft.” 


Apmirat LacazE Says U-Boats’ Maximum Past.—“ The Germans have 
abandoned hope of obtaining victory by arms,” said Admiral Lacaze, French 
Minister of Marine, to The Associated Press July 13. “As a last resort 
they have tried submarine warfare, proclaiming that in four to six weeks 
we should be on our knees. 

“As a matter of fact we are bringing 4,000,000 tons weekly into the 
country. It is true we are suffering considerable losses, but every month 
increases our certainty of being able to repair our losses. Furthermore, we 
are in a position to stand these losses, as a large part in new construction 
will be taken by the United States. The shipbuilding already under way, 
the effect of which will naturally only be felt after a certain time, is great 
enough to replace the highest average of destruction the submarines are 
likely to reach. 

“Never in peace times have the entries into French ports been so numer- 
ous as now. The German authorities exaggerate the results of the sub- 
marine activity by from 30 to 50 per cent, while the French statistics are 
absolutely correct. The curve representing the tonnage sunk does not 
mount steadily, but rises and falls. We know, too, that the Germans find 
great difficulty in obtaining trained crews for submarines. 

“What a blow to their illusions were the landing of American troops in 
France and the enthusiastic acclamation which greeted the battalion that 
marched through Paris! The manifestation of even those in the most 
crowded quarters of the city testified to the feelings of a people which 
refuses to allow the Germanic spirit to gain any hold on it and affirms 
its will to conquer. I trust that the German spies in Paris have not failed 
duly to inform their employers. 

“We shall conquer. We are certain of victory. We have traversed the 
grievous and difficult stages and now must hold out a quarter of an hour 
longer than the enemy. The press must undertake the task of destroying 
every germ of demoralization. The province of the press is to enlighten the 
a under arms and thus keep the morale of the fighters at the highest 
level. 

“The Germans can no longer import or export anything from overseas. 
At the beginning, the sea warfare having assumed an unforeseen form, we 
had to improvise, but now the regular organization has succeeded. As 
President Wilson has said, we must build boats and develop our means of 
action in every way, for in proportion to that increase we move from the 
defensive to the offensive. The allied fleets already have obtained certain 
results by means which cannot yet be divulged, because secrecy in naval 
matters is of capital importance. 

“The ports at which American transports arrived should not be known 
except as necessary to the authorities, and then not until a landing is 
effected. 

“The greatest event of the third year of the war is the entry of the 
United States. The allied navies had considered that they held the suprem- 
acy of the sea, and such supremacy has been strengthened marvelously 
since America joined us. 

“The Germans have used submarines as they used other arms—heavy 
artillery or asphyxiating gases—but this arm will give them no more decisive 
success than the others. We have had to endure the maximum of their 
efforts and now they can only grow weaker as the collaboration of the 
American naval forces of all ranks becomes daily more effective. Never 
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have we felt greater confidence in the certainty of victory, and that every 
German attempt to shake our morale will remain without effect—N. y 
Times, 14/7. } 


JAPANESE ‘NAVAL Critic DECLARES SUBMARINES IMPAIR Britisy Spa 
ControLt.—‘ German submarines have destroyed the absolute supremacy of 
the British sea power, but without enhancing the German sea power,” says 
Commander Hidaka Kinji, a staff officer of the Imperial Japanese Gen- 
eral Staff of the Imperial Japanese Navy. Writing in the Kokumin, this 
Japanese expert says: 

“It is true that German submarines have destroyed the absolute suprem- 
acy of the British sea power, but the German sea power has not been 
enhanced in any degree on that account. Thus it is seen that though sub- 
marines have some power to obstruct others in assuming the absolute con- 
trol of the seas, they have no power to assume the control of the sea them- 
selves. The control of the seas can only be effected by big squadrons com- 
prising various kinds of warships, which are unified into great efficiency,” 

Speaking of the submarines and transport of troops, Commander Kinjji 
says: 

“In regard to the transport and landing of troops, it has hitherto been 
regarded as most advisable to land large forces all at the same time, but 
from the viewpoint of guarding against submarine attacks, it is now con- 
sidered very dangerous for troops to move in groups. Even though they 
are being escorted by warships, they are liable to be thrown into great dis- 
order the instant they are attacked by submarines, thus falling an easy prey 
to the raiders. 

“ By the appearance of the submarine in the field of actual warfare the 
work of blockade has been rendered very difficult. The matter of cardinal 
importance in conducting a blockade has hitherto been to maintain strict 
secrecy over the positions and movements of the vessels. The adoption of 
the aircraft has, however, put the enemy in a position to know easily the 
movements, etc., of the blockading squadron, thus affording his submarines 
a greater opportunity for launching raids. In these circumstances it has 
become necessary that the main force of the blockading fleet should take 
their positions outside the view of the hostile aircraft, and this naturally 
renders the blockade less strict, with the result that enemy vessels find 
escape comparatively easy. 

“In the second place, the submarine activity has increased the demand of 
the navy for coal. To provide against submarine attacks it is most impor- 
tant that a vessel should neither heave to or slacken her speed in the danger 
zone. In other words, warships must develop great speed from the necessity 
of providing against submarine attacks when there is no such necessity 
from the viewpoint of naval tactics. As a natural consequence a greater 
quantity of coal is being consumed. 

“Inasmuch as the entrances to bays and narrow waterways afford good 
facilities for submarine attacks, such points must be passed under cover of 
darkness as far as possible. This makes it necessary for the captain of the 
warship to use greater skill in working his vessel, and constant practice at 
normal times to acquire this skill is required. This again necessarily causes 
an increase in the quantity of coal needed by the navy. 

“ Again, while there was no necessity for any vessels to guard the move- 
ments of the main force of a squadron in former days, such necessity is 
keenly felt in the present war, and even the employment of aircraft for 
reconnoitering hostile submarines is called for. Thus at the present time. 
in order to safeguard the movement of a single fleet, activity on the part of 
several other kinds of craft is regarded as essential. This also serves to 
expand the cost of coal required for the navy. 

“ As pointed out, it is dangerous to heave to a warship or to slacken her 
speed in the danger zone. For a warship either to inspect a merchantman 

or to heave to herself for purposes of rescue in seas infested by submarines 
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js, therefore, tantamount to affording a good target for the hostile sub- 
marines, and nothing can be more dangerous. In October, 1914, when a 
Russian warship was conducting an inspection of a merchantman in the 
Baltic, for instance, she was suddenly attacked by a German submarine, 
though fortunately she escaped. It is said to&*have been subsequently ascer- 
tained that the merchantman was nothing but a trap set by the Germans for 
the Russian warship. 

“In the same year three British warships fell victims in rapid succession 
toa German submarine as the result, it was reported, of two of the warships 
being engaged in the rescue of the crew of the third warship, which had 
been torpedoed. 

“Such piratical actions on the part of the Germans have caused the Allies 
to adopt a very troublesome procedure in the inspection of merchantmen, 
which also puts the merchantman involved to great inconveniences, affecting 
trade and commerce very seriously and causing much loss by delay. The 
present war is full of instances of German vessels having hoisted signals of 
distress for the express. purpose of appealing to the humane instincts of 
allied vessels, and when the latter came to their rescue suddenly unmasking 
and making ruthless attack upon the allied ships. These facts show that 
the principle of the belligerent parties rendering mutual help to the drown- 
ing in battle is seriously affected. 

“ The effect the activity of submarines has produced in naval construction 
is also very considerable. To quote an instance, necessity is already urgently 
felt for the construction of battleships which can develop far greater speed 
than submarines and which are provided with equipment for keeping 
them afloat after a submarine attack. This will lead to an enlargement in 
the size of battleships and an increase in their speed, which will cause a 
corresponding increase in the speed of other kinds of warships. 

“As regards the effect submarines will have on armament questions 
in the future, the powers will undoubtedly provide some submarines at 
points of strategical importance as well as at outlying points for defensive 
purposes. As, however, the activity of submarines has not in any way 
minimized the value of battleships, which form the main force of squadrons, 
it is very probable that in future the powers will increase the number of 
submarines without reducing the number of battleships and other kinds 
of warships. In case the number of submarines witnesses an increase, a 
corresponding increase will be seen in the number of those warships whose 
duty it is to destroy submarines. 

“So long as there exist submarines there must be vessels employed for 
their destruction, and it also follows as a corollary that the existence of 
submarine destroyers will necessitate the invention of a kind of vessel to be 
used for the destruction of submarine destroyers. Thus there is no end 
to the competition. In these circumstances, though it cannot be denied that 
submarines are formidable weapons, they constitute after all only a part, 
not the whole, of the naval offensive and defensive armament. In other 
words, battleships, cruisers, and submarines all have characteristics of their 
own, and one cannot be substituted for the other with success. They must 
each play their proper parts conjointly.”"—N. Y. Times, 7/7. 


SENATOR Marconi Forecasts Worse U-Boat Perit.— It is fortunate for 
our side that Germany has no seaboard like France or England, or Italy in 
the Mediterranean. If she had the odds against the Allies would be terrible 
to combat. The submarine is like consumption and as difficult to eradicate. 

“There is no doubt that it is very serious at the present time, and prob- 
ably will be worse late in the year when the nights are long and the weather 
is more favorable for the activities of the submersibles. Now the nights in 
Europe are short, which does not allow the submarine commander more than 
two or three hours to come up to the surface, and refill his accumulators 
and do other necessary things which cannot be performed under the sea. 
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1900 INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


An overcast sky and a little white crest on the wave to hide the periscope 
is the best for the submarine. 

“T understand the Germans are afraid to come out through the Straits of 
Dover down the Channel now and have to get away through the North Sea 
and round the coast of Scotlarfll and Ireland. 

“ The submarines have been very aciive in the Mediterranean, where the 
Italian and French navies are doing their best to check them. The big 
U-boats come through the Straits of Gibraltar, and the smaller ones are 
constructed in Germany and sent by rail to Pola, the Austrian naval base, 
where they are put together and sent to sea. The submarines which come 
out from Kiel have considerable difficulty in getting back to their base, as 
the approaches are so well guarded by the British fleet. 

“In Italian waters we have plenty of destroyers, between 300 and 400 
patrol boats on duty, and nets stretched across the Straits of Otranto. It és 
a little difficult to stretch the nets across because the water is deep and the 
wind blows either up or down the straits. The nets do not stop the sub- 
marine but directly they are touched a bomb shoots up to the top of the 
water and explodes, which shows the patrol boats on duty where the sub- 
marine is located. 

“ The Italian Navy has a number of destroyers on duty in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Straits of Otranto and between 300 and 400 patrol boats. 
When I was last at Taranto I saw a German submarine fished up which had 
been sunk by a mine that had been laid by her own crew. They were all 
dead inside the craft, and it was afterward repzired and is now in use in 
our navy. 

“With regard to the statements given out from time to time by the Allies 
as to the number of ships that enter or leave port, I do not think they mean 
anything, and they tend rather to take the mind of the public off the serious- 
ness of the submarine situation. If the number of merchant ships sunk is 
12 this week, we'll say for example, and 10 the next and so on down, then 
we know that the submarine has been conquered, but when it drops one 
week and jumps ahead in the following one, it is another thing entirely. 
The idea of keeping the public in good spirits may be a good plan, but, 
speaking for myself, I am against the idea, and think the best way is to tell 
the truth. 

“The American, French and Italian merchant vessels are all armed with 
guns forward for protection against submarine attack, and I was surprised 
to hear that the British steamships had not been equipped in a similar 
manner. 

“T travelled across the Atlantic on a British transport, which was well 
armed with 6-inch guns and smaller quick-firers, and we were attacked by 
submarines three times and fired at them point-blank by day and night. 
Our ship was not injured, as we were steaming too fast for the torpedoes 
to hit us, but I do not know if the gunners got the submarines or not. It 
seemed to be the customary thing with the officers and crew, who were on 
the jump all the time and took the attack by the submarines as a matter of 
course.” 

With regard to the war, Senator Marconi said there was every prospect 
of another winter campaign, and Italy would be in a bad way if she did not 
get a big supply of coal. There was plenty of coal in America and England, 
and only the ships to carry it to Italy were needed.—N. Y. Times, 9/7. 


Mr. Franxurn D. Roostvert Warns or U-Boats.—‘ The submarine 
problem has not been solved. Ships are being sunk faster than they are 
being built. We have not found an invention that can take care of them.” 

This was the pointed message given to the delegates to the speaker's 
training camp at Chautauqua, July 7, by Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, with the injunction that it be carried to the people 
of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt said it was mere luck that the Amert- 
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NavaL War Notes I9OI 


can troops reached France safely, for, “ you should know that one of them 
escaped a torpedo of a German submarine by a few feet.”—Washington 


Post, 8/7. 


SwepisH NavaL Expert Discusses U-Boat Oprrations.—The naval 
expert of the Stockholm Dagblad analyzes the known results of the unre- 
stricted German submarine war and says: i 

“There is, of course, no danger that England will be threatened with 
starvation, because the United States are able to prevent this, but the time 
is fast approaching when the British merchant marine, although it has 
been strengthened again by the addition of hundreds of American and con- 
fscated German ships, will no longer be sufficient for the needs of England, 
not to sepak of her Allies. 

“The reduction of the British tonnage below a certain figure will mean 
disaster, and all signs point to it that the fatal point will be reached before 
winter comes. 

“To bring their submarine war to a successful issue the Germans need 
only 220 U-boats. About 135 of these vessels are sufficient for the blockade, 
if they work in shifts, 35 must be kept in reserve and 50 are necessary as 
mine layers. 

“Tt is an open secret, though, that Germany has more than 400 sub- 
marines and that at least four new ones are added to the already large. fleet 
every week. 

“Almost daily, vague reports about the alleged destruction of German 
submarines are sent out from London, and the British weekly statements 
assure the world again and again that the U-boats are doing but little 
harm and are a failure. 

“A close examination of these reassuring reports tells a different story, 
however. Any expert taking the trouble to penetrate the maze of mis- 
leading figures about arrivals and sailings can easily ascertain the fact that 
between February 1 and June 1 over 19 per cent of the British merchant 
fleet was sunk. At the same time over 40 per cent of the neutral ships that 
were in the service of England have either been destroyed or scared off. 

“As the neutral ships are driven away the sinkings of English vessels 
increase. The German prediction that more than half of the former British 
merchant marine will be on the bottom of the ocean by the end of Sep- 
tember or October does not seem boastful. 

“There is absolutely no doubt that the submarines are slowly but surely 
tightening their stranglehold, which may only be broken by the United 
States.”—Washington Post, 8/7. 


-THe Bercen Spy Case.—The revelations in the Bergen spy case have 
aroused the greatest disgust in Norway. The most surprising fact is that 
three former officers of the Bergen Steamship Line, sailing between New- 
castle and Bergen, were implicated, namely, two captains and a mate. 
A German-American named Rush, and two Germans, Dr. Filchner (the 
Antarctic explorer) and a Herr Wesedt, were the principal agents. Much 
information was sent through a manufacturer in Gothenburg. The Nor- 
wegians in the case were tools of the Germans, being paid so much a month. 
One of the officers concerned, for instance, was a traitor for $15 a week. 
Information was given to the Germans regarding the movements of ships, 
as well as such matters as light signals in British harbors, details of ships 
building and repairing, and the position of British minefields —Ship ping 
Illustrated, 7/7. 


NorWEGIANS StirRED.—Discovery of the German plot to destroy Nor- 
wegian steamers by explosives has appalled the whole nation. The news- 
papers demand publication of the steps which are being taken to bring the 
matter to the attention of the German Government. 























1902 INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


In all, a ton of explosives has been discovered concealed in artifici 
of coal, which presumably were to be placed in ships’ bunkers, 

A trunk full of explosives was brought to Christiania in February bya 
courier of the German Foreign Office, whose official seal was on the trunk 
The trunk was addressed to the German Embassy here, and, according . 
international usage, it was admitted without examination. 

At the examination of Aaron Rautenfels, a German citizen, and others 
arrested in connection with the case, it was admitted that explosives were 


also to have been placed on steamers bound for America.—N. Y, Times 
26/7. : 


al lumps 


GERMAN ACTIVITIES ON THE GREAT LAKES.—Government_ agents are 
investigating recent accidents to vessels on the Great Lakes in order to 
unearth the work of German spies toward checking the transportation of 
foodstuffs and war materials from the West to the coast. It is said that 
some American citizens have joined with Germans in causing a series of 
“accidents” to Lake boats. Indictments for treason are expected soon. 
The series of mishaps began about a month ago, when the steamships 
Saxona and Pentecost Mitchell were sunk at the mouth of the Soo River, 
with evident intent to block the Soo channel. The Venetian Maid was 
next sunk and an attempt was also made to dynamite the Mackinac. The 
Kasaga II was blown up and burned and the machinery on the Jay Dee III 
and the Niagara was tampered with. All these “accidents” were in the 
neighborhood of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. Some of the acts of 
“ sabotage ” committed on American ships and the misplacement of channel 
buoys and the tampering with canal locks have been done by persons who 
found refuge in the narrow waterways and numerous islands on the 
Canadian side of the Lakes. It is admitted that a number when pursued 
made their escape in this way. Canadian authorities have now been 
enlisted to co-operate in running down the conspirators. An agreement 
will be made between the Canadian and United States governments 
allowing pursuit of fugitives across the international ines in order to avoid 
the delays incident to extradition.— Shipping Illustrated, 7/7. 


U-Boat Activities 1N SPANISH WarTeERS.—Government officials were 
reticent when they were asked as to the truth of the reports that German 
agents had bribed men in the Norwegian merchant marine to give informa- 
tion as to the sailings and whereabouts of merchant vessels, so as to make 
it easier for German U-boats to intercept them; but it became known as a 
result of inquiries made that suspicion had been aroused that Spanish 
sailors had been bribed to give such information to German commanders. 

The suspicions of British Secret Service agents was first aroused over 
the fact that the wives of Spanish seamen were dressing beyond their means 
and the men themselves were spending money with a freedom even more 
marked than that of the traditional sailor. It is asserted that Spanish 
seamen are also giving passive service to Germany in staying at home to 
spend their easy money and thus further creating a shortage of crews. 

Many naval officers have believed that when the German submarine 
U-53 came to the New England coast of the United States last year she was 
accompanied by a merchant vessel of some neutral nation which served 
as a supply ship. Other officers dispute this theory —N. Y. Times, 27/6. 


Munition Expositions in GeRMANY.—An Amsterdam dispatch, dated 
June 23, to the New York Times, says: 

“More than 1000 persons were killed or injured or are missing as the 
result of an explosion in munitions factories at Bloeweg, according to an 
announcement made in the lower house of the Austrian Parliament by the 
Minister of Defence, as forwarded in a dispatch from Vienna. 
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“The casualties were given by the Minister as follows: Dead, 136; 
missing, 170; wounded, 625. Of the wounded, 520 received only slight 
injuries. : . E 

“The Minister said the explosion probably was due to lack of caution on 
the part of men employed in a trench mortar workshop.” 

No previous reports of the disastrous explosion at Bloeweg have come 
out of Austria. Near Pilsen, Bohemia, where the Pilsner beer is brewed, 
there is a town named Bloewec, which is also spelled Blowitz and Bolewec. 
On June 18 an official announcement made in Vienna said that an explosion 
had occurred at the military munitions depots in the Steinfeld, near Wiener- 
Neustadt, 31 miles from Vienna. Three of the depots were destroyed, 
and more than 100 persons were reported to have been injured—wN. Y. 


Times, 24/6. 


Aeroplanes Raid Essen.—French airmen have carried out a great aerial 
offensive in reprisal for German raids in which bombs were dropped on 
the hospital at Epernay and the city of Nancy bombarded. 

Pushing far into the interior of Germany a squadron of 84 French 
planes dropped 30,450 kilos, or nearly 2% tons, of explosives, on German 
towns. The great Krupp gun works at Essen were bombarded. The war 
ofice statement asserted that the great analine dye works at Ludwigshafen 
had been struck and totally destroyed by fire. 

Several fires were observed in Treves. 

Fourteen German planes were brought down by the British, and five 
British planes are missing. The French lost two planes.—IVashington Post, 


7/7. 


Official German Report-—Berlin’s official report on the recent air raid on 
Essen, the home of the Krupp plant, says that only two bomb holes were 
found. Six other bombs, it is declared smashed windows, in a village 
25 miles from Essen. 

Bombs also were dropped in the villages of Speecher, Ehrang, and 
Oberemmel, where a child was killed, and on Neunkirchen, where a man 
was killed; on a suburb of Diedenhofen, where a family of three were 
killed, and on Treves, where the Franciscan Monastery was set on fire. 

One airman who attacked Treves was brought down near the Saar, it is 
announced, while another airplane was destroyed and its pilot made 
prisoner. The report concludes: 

“For what reason the open and militarily unimportant town of Treves 
was bombed is incomprehensible.” —N. Y. Times, 10/7. 


Letters Tell of Explosions—Some remarkable items of German news 
have been gleaned within the past few days from letters found in raided 
dugoyts. One of them, written from Bielefeld, Prussia, June 6, tells of an 
explosion in a munitions factory at Detmold, and continues: 

“Tt was terribly sad. On Sunday 90 victims already had been buried. 
One woman, who has lost four sons in the field, has now lost her three 
daughters in the explosion. It is strange that the Westphalian news- 
papers give no report of the accident.” 

Another letter, written at Erfurt, Prussian Saxony, May 28%, says: 

“The church bells have pealed a farewell. This week all of them will 
be taken away to be smeltered down and turned into shells. No eye 
remained dry when the pastor mentioned that instead of ringing out tidings 
of an early peace they must now cause death and destruction."-—N. Y 
Times, 30/6. 


A Paris dispatch dated June 24 says: 
Several disasters have occurred recently in munition plants in Germany, 
according to the Zurich correspondent of the Matin. 
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1904 INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


“ The correspondent telegraphs that he has learned from private German 
sources that the hand grenade arsenal at Spandau exploded June 16, and 
that seven ammunition shops at Marienhall were destroyed by fire on the 
18th. Some ammunition factories at Numenberg have been burned down 
also, according to this authority.”-—N. Y. Times, 25/6. 


GERMAN COMPENSATION ACCEPTED BY HoLLAND.—According to a Hague 
official communication, forwarded by the Amsterdam correspondent of 
Reuter’s Limited, an agreement has been reached between the Dutch and 
German governments concerning the seven Dutch merchantmen which were 
torpedoed off the English coast last February. Germany undertakes to 
replace the lost vessels by the cession of a number of German ships now 
in the Dutch East Indies of equivalent value, but Holland is to pay Germany 
a sum equivalent to the total compensation value of the lost ships. Germany 
will compensate the crews of the lost ships for moral and material damages, 

The ceded vessels may only be used for transocean traffic during the war, 
and not until the belligerent powers recognize the transfer of the flag and 
the right of these vessels to undertake voyages. 

An almost similar offer previously was made by Germany on at least two 
occasions, the first, an offer to pay indemnity for the loss sustained by the 
crews and to help the owners of the vessels by facilitating the purchase of 
German ships after the war; the second, an offer of German ships for 
rental, “on reasonable conditions.” These offers were rejected.—N. Y. 
Times, 27/6. 


Mr. J. BERNARD WALKER’S PLAN FoR OverRcoMING U-Boat ActiviTiEs.— 
A plan said by experts to be entirely feasible for overcoming the increasing 
menace to Atlantic commerce by the German sea-wolves—the submarines— 
has been evolved by J. Bernard Walker, editor of the Scientific American, 
and he has laid the plan before government officials. His plan contemplates 
monster bomb-carrying nets strung in the Straits of Dover and from the 
Shetland Islands to the coast of Norway. 

“ After careful study of the submarine situation I have come to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible successfully to meet the submarine 
warfare on the Atlantic by any patrol system of surface ships, and for 
this reason—that the area covered increases not directly as the distance 
out from the coast at which the submarines operate, but as the square of 
that distance,’ said Mr. Walker. 

“In other words, it can be mathematically proved that the control of the 
submarine attack by the present methods is inherently impossible. Let us 
suppose that 500 patrol boats are sufficient adequately to patrol an area of 
the Atlantic covering the approach to the Irish Channel and the English 
Channel, the limits of which are, say, 100 miles from these entrances. 

“If the submarines extended their operations to a distance of 200 miles 
it would take not twice as many, but four times as many patrol boats to 
establish an equally numerous and efficient patrol over the larger aréa. 

“As a matter of fact, if we take as a basis of estimate an area of 20 
square miles to each desroyer, it would take over 3000 destroyers to patrol 
the area extending from 200 miles out, at which distance out an American 
ship was recently torpedoed. 

“These figures prove, if they prove anything, that the submarine has an 
enormous advantage in this contest over the patrol, for they have only to 
keep extending their range ultimately very soon to reach a point where the 
patrol system will break down altogether. 

“T have long been convinced that the only effective answer to the sub- 
marine is to shut them in a definite and prescribed area, and the most 
effective way to do this would be to close the Straits of Dover with an 
impassable barrier and to build a similar impassable barrier across the 
North Sea from the Shetland Islands clear across to the coast of Norway, 
a distance of 250 miles. 
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“As far as we can gather, a simple net will not effectually stop the sub- 
marine. The Germans claim they have net-cutting devices that can carry 
them through any net that can be built, but we believe this plan is quite 
possible. The most effective form of barrier would use a net merely as a 
carrier for a wall of mines or bombs, the bombs being placed at each 
intersection of the net. No submarine could ever pass through such a wall 
except at the risk of being sunk, or if not sunk, at least be so badly wrecked 
as to be unmanageable—certainly so badly wrecked as to be incapable of 
navigating far out on Atlantic routes. ; 

“ Now, a net 200 feet deep and 250 miles long is a gigantic proposition ; but 
this is a gigantic war and in this war we have had to multiply our units and 
measurements anywhere from 10 to 100-fold. Considered as a problem 
of engineering, the task is perfectly feasible, and it is certainly not beyond 
the resources of good seamanship. I speak advisedly, for during the few 
days I have been here I have been in touch with certain government depart- 
ments whose officers are thoroughly expert in every question of strength 
of tides and currents, and in the problems of buoying and mooring, which 
are fundamental to this question. 

“T am sure that the construction of this net is not only perfectly feasible, 
but that the detailed plans have been worked out, the questions of cost 
and time necessary to the construction have been determined and that 
such is our manufacturing capacity and such our plant available in laying 
the net that I am sure that the task, big as it is, could be accomplished in a 
few months. 

“Construction of these bomb curtains would be such an absolute check- 
mate to Germany’s scheme for closing the Atlantic Ocean that I do not 
hesitate to state by belief that the day the thing was done and realized 
by Germany she would give orders to cease all construction of submarines. 
—Washington Post, 22/6. 


GERMAN MetnHops oF SECURING SuppLiEs.—During the British Prize 
Court proceedings in connection with the condemnation of 717 bags of 
chemical compounds seized on the S. S. Esrom, shipped by the New Jersey 
Agricultural Chemical Co., of Hoboken, N. J., to Hugo Stromberg, Gothen- 
burg, and labeled “ Best Fertilizer in the World,” it came out that this 
chemical compound was not a fertilizer at all. It contained neither phos- 
phates, ammonia, or potash. It included crude cotton oil, which had been 
brought into semi-solid by admixture with carbonate of lime or whiting. 
The oil could easily be removed for technical purposes. The consignment 
would furnish 20 to 25 tons of crude cotton oil, which was valuable as a 
lubricant. The Crown sold it as oily powder by auction for $3000. The 
advertised analysis was 60.60 oil, two parts albuminuos matter containing 
.32 nitrogen, 16.20 cellulose, 19 mineral matter, and 2.30 moisture. 

An affidavit made by Mr. R. M. Greenwood, assistant in the Treasury 
Solicitor’s Department, stated that the New Jersey Agricultural Chemical 
Co., of Hoboken, was organized in October, 1915, by Dr. Walter Scheele, a 
German chemist, for the manufacture of chemicals of various kinds. Since 
that date bombs and other explosive material had been discovered in the 
cargoes of a number. of steamers carrying goods to Great Britain and the 
Allies, and on April 1 last the United States authorities arrested Charles 
von Kleist and other persons. Kleist made a confession to the effect that 
Dr. Scheele supplied the material for manufacturing the bombs. The 
United States authorities confiscated all the manufactured material in the 
possession of the New Jersey Agricultural Chemical Co., and the Hoboken 
tax collector and other creditors seized the machinery and furniture at 
the factory. 

_Mr. Fox, of the British Government Laboratory, stated that cotton seed 
oil was used as a lubricant in place of olive or rape oil, both well-known 
lubricants, for which purposes it had the advantage over certain other oils 
of its class, that it was not so liable to produce what was called “ gumming.” 
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Cotton seed oil was also used extensively in the manufacture of margarine 
and as an edible oil either alone or mixed with other oils.—Shipping Ilys. 


trated, 7/7. 


Tons or Coprer Founp 1n Ow Suips Tanxs.—The Norwegian oil tank 
steamer Conrad Mohr, Captain Peter Einerson in command, was in the 
Narrows, N. Y., heading for Sandy Hook and the open sea July 13, when a 
destroyer of the United States Atlantic fleet signalled the Norwegian to 
halt. An inspection followed and, nothing except oil being discovered, the 
commander of the destroyer ordered the Conrad Mohr back to Bayonne 
New Jersey, for a more rigid inspection. The second inspection, in which 
grappling hooks played a part, resulted in the discovery of more than 
10,000 feet of copper cable wire, weighing many tons, submerged in the oil 
tanks, and with this discovery the federal authorities now believe they have 
at last solved a problem which has long perplexed the Secret Service 
namely, the way in which Germany has been able to replenish her depleted 
stock of metals useful for war. 

Captain Einerson and Chief Engineer John Larson of the Conrad Mohr 
were arrested immediately after the copper was discovered and were 
arraigned before the United States Commissioner, charged with being con- 
cerned in a conspiracy to defraud the United States by filing false manifests 
with the Custom House authorities. Within less than 10 hours after the 
discovery of the copper coils in the oil tanks of the Conrad Mohr, it was 
established by the federal agents that on at least two previous eastbound 
voyages since January 1 last this vessel had carried large quantities of cop- 
per in her tanks, and on one occasion at least also in her bunkers, 

For months the agents of the government have been at work to find out 
the secret of Germany’s copper supply. That the Kaiser was getting copper 
in large amounts, and that most of the metal came from the United States 
was known, but from whom the supply was bought and the secret way in 
which it was smuggled overseas and into Germany remained a mystery. 

The federal authorities believe that there are several other ships, perhaps 
a fleet of them, which have been supplying Germany with war metals by 
concealing copper and 8ther materials in tanks and other parts of the ship, 
and the Secret Service is now making every effort to find out what ships 
have been engaged in this trade with the enemy.—N. Y. Times, 15/7. 


GRAIN SuHips Sait To Avoi Emparco.—Eleven neutral steamers, loaded 
with grain and other cargo which could not be exported except under license 
after President Wilson’s embargo proclamation became effective on July 16, 
cleared from an Atlantic port July 13 for European ports, without British 
letters of assurance and will attempt to run the allied blockade. 

Ten of the vessels are Dutch and the other Scandinavian. They have been 
lying at their docks for some time while vain efforts were made to secure 
from British authorities the usual letter of assurance which would permit 
their passage through to their destinations. 

Besides grain, the ships carry a great quantity of mealcake and other 
cattle food included under the terms of the embargo proclamation. 

According to the big grain shippers, there are 60 steamships under the 
Dutch flag that are waiting in New York Harbor, loaded with grain, for 
permission to sail for Holland via Halifax. It was pointed out that this 
delay in obtaining the necessary papers, which has held some of the vessels 
for over two months, has nothing to do with*the embargo regulations 
recently formulated by President Wilson. 

The Holland-America Line owns 10 of these steamships, whose tonnage 
ranges from 8000 to 10,000, and has also four more steamships waiting in 
Baltimore. The other vessels are owned by other Dutch steamship com- 
panies and have been brought into the Atlantic trade from the Dutch East 
Indies and South American trades. 
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The piers and the anchorage space below Liberty Island are so crowded 
that many of the steamships, chiefly those of the Holland-America Line, 
have been moored in a line up the Hudson River north from Forty- 
second Street. It was stated in marine circles that the Dutch steamships 
have been held here because the British Admiralty demands letters of 
assurance from Holland that the cargoes of grain will not go to Germany 
before it will pass the ships through the blockade.—N. Y. Times, 13/7. 


ExpLosion AT Navy Yarp, Mare IsLanp.—It has been publicly announced 
that an explosion in one of the black. powder magazines at the Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, California, occurred July 9, resulting in the death of six and 


the injuring of 43 persons. 


AntitoxIn FoR War GANGRENE.—Within three months the allied armies 
will be supplied with a serum which the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research believes is an effective antitoxin for the gangrene gas bacillus. 
Gangrene has been for all time the most serious problem of army surgeons. 
It has been especially deadly in the present conflict, in which trench war- 
fare puts the fighting men in greater danger than ever of infection from 
the bacillus. ’ aad ; 

The July number of the Journal of Experimental Medicine, published by 
the Rockefeller Institute, will give a technical description of the work of 
Dr. Carroll G. Bull and Ida W. Pritchett, in which, by using bacilli 
obtained on European battlefields, they obtained by experiments upon 
animals a serum which will nullify the poisonous action of the bacillus. 
At the institute laboratory a large number of animals are being used in 
the production of the serum for the European armies. 

In September of 1915 a dispatch to The New York Times from Paris 
told of the successful treatment of gangrene by Dr. Kenneth Taylor, who 
used injections of quinine. The report of the Rockefeller research workers 
disputes the theories of Dr. Taylor as to the action of the bacillus. It is the 
theory of the Institute workers that the damage done to the human organism 
through the gas bacillus is not due to the action of the bacilli in the blood 
but to the effect of substances generated by the bacillus in the wound, 
which substances are highly toxic. 

Cultures of the gangrene bacillus were obtained in Europe last year and 
Dr. Bull and Miss Pritchett set to work first to discover the effect of the 
germ upon pigeons and guinea pigs and then to finding a serum that would 
halt the action of the bacilli. The perfection of the serum is regarded by 
the Institute as its most important accomplishment in war work. 

While guinea pigs and pigeons were used in the experiments at the 
Rockefeller Institute, the serum is being made on a large scale by the use 
of horses, in the same manner that tetanus antitoxin is manufactured. 
There are several score horses which have been inoculated. It takes about 
three months for the complete course of making the serum. The horses 
were inoculated about three weeks ago. 

An interpretation of the results announced by the institute workers, 
prepared by an expert, says: 

“One of the serious surgical problems which the trench fighting of the 
present world war has brought into the foreground is the so-called gaseous 
gangrene which follows on various kinds of gunshot wounds. The cause 
of the condition is bacterial infection with a bacillus discovered about 1892 
by Professor Welch of Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, to which 
the name of gas bacillus has been applied. The spores or seeds of the 
bacillus are widely distributed in nature. As they are present in the in- 
testinal contents of man and animals, they readily gain access to the soil, 
and from the soil to the wool, for example, of sheep. As the spores are 
very hardy, they survive for long periods, and even resist the various 
processes through which the wool is put in converting it into clothing. 
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“Qn. this account, the spores readily and frequently are carried jnto 
wounds with bullets which penetrate clothing and carrying bits of the 
cloth into the tissues, and with earth covering the clothing, and picked up 
by fragments of exploding shells. The spores when imbedded in the 
muscles, away from the air, soon germinate, and the bacilli which. are 
produced multiply rapidly, give rise to the formation of gas and often 
bring about extensive disorganization of the muscle and other tissyes 
finally leading to their death, when the condition named gaseous gangrene 
is produced. 

“There has been much discussion and difference of opinion among 
bacteriologists as to the manner in which the gas bacilli produce the 
gangrene. Some investigators have regarded the pressure of the gas as 
chiefly responsible, since this pressure interferes with the free circulation 
of-the blood, and when the circulation is so far impeded as to interfere 
with the nutrition of the tissues, their death inevitably follows. Others 
have regarded the destructive effects to be caused by poisons produced by 
the bacilli, but no one had up to the present been able to demonstrate 
experimentally that the bacilli yield a powerful poison. 

“The recent work which was carried out at the Rockefeller Institute by 
Dr. C. G. Bull and Miss Ida Pritchett was primarily successful in detecting 
this poison and in discovering a method by the use of which unlimited 
quantities of it may be secured. With this poison or toxin, proof was 
brought that the gas bacillus acts directly on the muscular and other 
tissues of the body through this poison, which is destructive to them. Once 
the tissues are thus injured the bacilli multiply very rapidly, producing 
more and more toxin which finally kills the tissues, so that the gangrene 
appears. 

“The next step forward was the discovery that with the toxin an anti- 
toxin could be produced by immunizing animals. The antitoxin neutralizes 
the toxin and renders it inert. When the bacilli are already present in the 
muscles of animals and the antitoxin is injected, their injurious effects are 
removed, because the antitoxin neutralizes their poison just as in the analo- 
gous instance of diphtheria. With the neutralization of the poison, the 
nace are no longer a danger, as the body is now readily able to destroy 
them. 

“Tt will be recalled that the bacteria responsible for gaseous gangrene 
enter the wounds as spores. Should the bacilli developing from these 
spores be prevented from multiplying, then no ill effects should ensue. It 
was found that when the spores are introduced into animals on bits of 
cloth, they tend to germinate and multiply in a few hours, with the inevitable 
effect of causing gaseous gangrene. But when a preventive injection of 
the antitoxin is administered then no multiplication occurs. 

“The studies thus far made have been wholly upon animals. But the 
knowledge thus gained justifies the hope that in human beings this new 
antitoxin may also be effective. If it is, we may expect a reduction in the 
occurrence of gas bacillus infection following gunshot wounds, and an 
amelioration of the severe effects of gaseous gangrene in cases in which 
wounds are very large and heavily contaminated with soil.” 

In an article in The Times in 1915, Surgeon General William C. Gorgas; 
U.S.A., called attention to the seriousness of gangrene in the present war. 

“Infection from the so-called gas bacillus,” he said, “seems to be unpre- 
cedentedly frequent, and such infections are fatal in a very large propor- 
tion of cases. : 

“This infection creates gangrene through the entrance of the bacillus 
with dirt into the wounds. Gangrene follows, and the resultant death of 
tissue is accompanied by generation of the gas which gives the bacillus 
its popular name. This form of infection was recognized some years ago, 
but it seems to be occurring more frequently in this war than it ever did 
before. The frequency of this infection, like the frequency of tetanus 
infection, probably is due to the fact that this war’s wounds are being 
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inistered in battles fought on fields which long have been the sites of 
human habitation.” _ bob 
The strains of bacillus with which the institute had to work were five; 
the frst was from scrapings of a bullet wound in a soldier’s thigh which 
showed gangrene ; the second was from a fragment of shell which adhered 
to pieces of clothing taken from a wound; the third was from the stump 
of a leg of a soldier which had been amputated, the fourth was from a 
bullet wound which shattered a leg bone, and the fifth from a piece of 
cloth from a soldier’s overcoat. These strains killed pigeons and guinea 
pigs invariably in a very short time, the gangrene gas forming rapidly in 
bubbles, which ignited with a flash. 


IDENTIFICATION OF NAVAL Orricers.—Arrangements are being made by 
the bureaus of medicine and surgery and of navigation for the record of 
fingerprints and preparation of metal identification tags of all officers of 
the navy. The metal tags will bear an etched reproduction of the print of 
the right index finger in each case, taken from the record kept in the 
bureau of navigation.—Army and Navy Register, 14/7. 


GermaAN GAs Attracks.—More than shells, torpedoes, or hidden snipers 
the soldiers in the French and British trenches dread the German gas- 
attacks. The latest and most deadly variety—the composition of the gases 
is often changed in the search for a more “ killing ” mixture—has no odor 
and scarcely any color. Its victims are not aware that they are breathing 
it until a sweet taste is noticed in the mouth, and this warning is usually 
too late. Those in the trenches, or close behind, who have filled their lungs 
with the gas have dropped dead. Sterling Heilig, in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, tells of this new sort of vapor, called “ rotten-egg” gas, 
that has killed or disabled thousands. 

A young lieutenant was riding toward the front in a closed automobile. 
His chauffeur, who was outside, suddenly turned and with a grimace held 
his nose, The lieutenant made the man stop and put on his gas-mask. 
And then— 

Half a mile on they found two soldiers, without masks, unconscious 
in the road. They dragged them into the closed auto and continued. 
Around a bend they came on two officers and a chauffeur without masks 
(it was two miles behind the front), dazed and incapable. They packed 
two into the closed auto, with the soldiers and a cylinder of compressed 
air sizzling, while G———- masked the chauffeur and held him on the front 
seat. As they rushed out of the zone they met four others, whom they 
simply could not take. It was a dull, damp day, with a faint wind from 
the Germans, deadly favorable to the “rotten-egg” gas (then new) even 
at four miles’ distance, where it held together like chunks of gray-yellow 
fog, almost invisible in the damp haze. 

All depends on the dilution of it in the atmosphere. Those who got full 
lungs of it, in the trenches or close behind, fell dead. Those who caught 
it well diluted, four or five or seven miles from its emission (when the 
chance of winds held it sufficiently together) went sick, with anything 
from temporary anemia to wasting weakness. But those who breathed 
the stuff in thicker whiffs, two, three, or four miles behind the trenches, 
were most mysteriously affected. 

Brought to near-by hospitals partially unconscious, they seemed to 
recover rapidly. Lying flat on their cots, they sipped nourishment and 
passed the night comfortably. In the morning, on awakening, they declared 
themselves cured. “ Tiens! I’m all right,” they would say, and slip out of 
bed. The moment they were on their feet, they swayed, staggered, and fell 
dead. The sudden acceleration of heart action in a standing position made 
the signal for this inhibition or blood-clotting or whatever. 

Army Dr. A. E. Mellion, a sturdy mountaineer of the Alpine Chasseurs, 
thoroughly experienced in gases and air-cures, and who has helped to 
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save the lives of hundreds of victims, was himself twice overcome by the 
gas and narrowly escaped death. The doctor is well known to many 
Americans. 

He tells the story of his experience to the writer of the Times-Picayune: 

“One day I was superintending a necessary little building of sand-bags 
in a trench-entrance. Some one had to do it. Suddenly a squall of shells 
fell all around us. One burst in the pile of sand-bags, with the noise of 
a failure—plump! like that—I thought it just fallen and refused to explode. 
I said: “I am safe. It does not burst!” And I foolishly stayed a few 
moments till the squall was over. Then I began to cough terribly. It was 
probably a shower of new gas-shells with just enough explosive power 
to spread the gas and mixed with high-explosive shells to disguise them. 

I coughed for four hours, always worse; and then the coughing stopped, 
and I began to suffocate. The suffocations, fever, and crazy headache 
continued and continued. Oxygen? Yes. Remedy vapors? Certainly, 
And, especially hypodermic injections of certain substances. I was con- 
gratulating myself that I had no flow of blood from the lungs, when 
hemorrhages of the intestines began. During the first month in hospital 
I had five or six crises of suffocation per day, of, say, half an hour each. 
A bad business.” 

Of another experience—both were on the Somme—Dr. Mellion said 
there were many shells exploding, but he had so much to do that he did 
not pay sufficient attention to the danger. He adds: 

“We wear the mask continually, but when you have delicate work to do 
on a suffering man you have got to see clear and have the finesse of your 
hands. You lift your mask a little and breathe whatever air there is.” 

In this case the doctor pushed up his mask at a time when the enemy 
was throwing gas-shells mixed with the others. He says: 

“That time it was not much more than bronchitis and enteritis; and I 
had a strong constitution, so it disappeared rapidly, with a few injections 
of—of—the remedy.” (I could not ask him to disclose the nature of the 
“remedy.” All will be told after the war. At present, even the medical 
journals are not always accurate—for reason). 

“The soldiers,” Dr. Mellion says, “were formerly careless about gas, 
but now they have standard masks, furnished by the army, which are fre- 
quently inspected and kept in condition.” Of the remedy which is now used 
and of which the doctor may not speak in detail, the Times-Picayune cor- 
respondent says: 


“They seem to be great bags full of medicated air or laughing-gas or 
what you please. Suspended from rescuers’ shoulders, they have several 
rubber-tube mouthpieces for victims to suck on while being led or dragged 
out.’ 

In Reims, Chalons, and other cities, miles behind the trenches, th: 
school children were obliged to carry gas-masks in their pockets or satchel 
The writer says: : 

“This simple fact shows the danger of gas-shells to a vast area of 
civilian population miles and miles behind the front, from the Atlantic 
to Belfort. How many miles deep is this danger-zone to farmers, 
villagers, townsmen, and school babies? Big long-distance guns can 
throw these poison-shells 8 miles, 12 miles, 15 miles, without prohibitive 
expense—and they do it.!”—Literary Digest, 14/7. 


Lorp NorTHCLIFFE TELLS How Spies Operate.—Lord Northcliffe, head of 
the British Missions in this country, authorized publication of parts of a 
confidential speech on spies and censorship made to the National Press Club, 
July 4. He described the work of spies in England and the flood of fatal 
information that pours over the cables through neutral countries to Ger- 
many, and spoke of the dangers of any except technical, military and naval 
censorship of the press. Only on two occasions in the last month, Lord 
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Northcliffe said, had he seen anything published in American newspapers 
that might have been of value to the enemy. 

The address follows: 

“What does not yet seem to be understood here, and what we did not 
understand at the beginning of the war, is that the really deadly high explo- 
sive news is not newspaper news, but the news sent out by spies in code to 
neutral countries for transmission to Germany. 

“ Admitted that the task of examining hundreds of thousands of cables a 
day is difficult and costly; admitted that keen brains are required in large 
numbers for the task—the brains are here in abundance, and the outgoing 
cables can easily be co-ordinated so that all cables addressed to the same 
names abroad and even to the same towns abroad come under the eyes of 
the same censors week after week. It is by means of checking back cables 
addressed from Engiand to neutral countries that we have caught many 

our spies. 

“, It is ast difficult for spies to get news. Their task is the delivery of the 
goods, and to that task they concentrate. 

“Now that ocean travel has become so difficult, now that the British mail 
censor has perfected his methods, the enemy spy working in your midst is 
thrown back entirely on the cable and one or two steamer routes. 

“1 do not know whether you have a mail censorship on letters to Spain, 
but I venture to think that if you have not and start opening letters to that 
country you will get as rich a haul of information as our secret service 
department did out of the censoring of American letters to Europe. ’ 

“The cable censor must be remorseless if he finds constant domestic 
telegrams going to one particular place. At the risk of disturbing happy 
homes he must hold up or destroy the cables. A world of meaning can be 
concealed behind the words ‘ Mother better,’ or ‘ Mother going to seashore.’ 
Many complaints will come from business men as to detention of their 
messages, but business men of standing can easily satisfy the cable authori- 
ties, and in any case, the main business at the present time is war, and lives 
are more important than business losses. 

“We in England were loath to believe in the existence of an extensive 
German spy system in our midst until strange happenings by land and sea 
proved that their spy preparations, firmly established in England years 
before the war, were just as efficient as all their other preparations. 

“The German spies are divided into five or six classes, working inde- 
pendently of each other. There is the business spy, whose work is the 
gathering of information, personal and otherwise. An establishment called 
Schimmelpfennigs opened up in England, purporting to be something like 
your Bradstreets or Duns, but really with the object of ascertaining the 
capacity for making guns, munitions, and what not of every plant in 

agland, together with any other information that might be useful to Ger- 

4y when she went to war. 

“A second form of spying was organized by the German Consuls in 
Great Britain, who collected information by means of hotel waiters, barbers, 
governesses, and domestic servants, to whom they paid comparatively small 
sums monthly. 

“Tn naval and military towns the German Government provided Germans 
with capital with which to open and purchase hotels. All this was done 
through the Consuls. 

‘Then there was a series of spies organized by the famous department 
which had its headquarters in Brussels. These were spies who moved 
about in good social circles, as a rule, picking up any information they 
could get. When it came to picking up any information as to British 
Psychology, they got it all wrong, for it has been notorious that, almost 
without exception, they reported to Berlin that Great Britain would not go 
to war. Members of this class of spy were entirely unknown to each other 
and only known to headquarters by numbers. They were paid a minimum 
of “— and a maximum of $12,000 a year, and were usually engaged in 
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some other kind of work—very often insurance work. Out of respect f 

A ° : or 
their sex, among the spies we have shot at the Tower of London, th 
women have been exempted and sent to long terms of imprisonment." ' 

“Further, there were the military and naval spies. This kind of sp in, 
is regarded as legitimate among all nations. Carl Lody, whom I saw tried 
by court-martial and who had an American passport and spoke American 
with the slightest German accent, was a legitimate naval spy and was so 
regarded by our authorities, who treated him as well as he could be treated 
in the circumstances, and finally very properly shot him. He was captured 
owing to clumsiness on his part. Among other foolishnesses, he kept his 
code in his pocket, and therefore knew at the moment he was arrested 
that he was a dead man. One of the things that led to his detection was 
the cable censorship. 

“We had been warned for years that the country was full of German 
spies, but did not believe it. Germans were admitted to our clubs, went 
about among us and seemed very friendly. At the outbreak of the war we 
found that we had been entertaining several battalions of spies. I remember 
the sight that went on day after day in London just before the outbreak 
of war when they swarmed to the German Consulate to get their passports 
viséd. Any of them obviously had information that a war was coming and 
that they might have difficulty in getting out. 

“Large organizations, such as insurance companies, electrical concerns, 
and pianoforte makers, who required large numbers of men to go about 
tuning pianos, were in effect central depots for gathering information for 
the German Government. The Hamburg-America Steamship Company also 
had its own series of spies, and had to do with the subventions of German- 
ized newspapers in London and of certain notorious English writers. In 
their hurry to clear out of England, the Hamburg-America Steamship Com- 
pany left behind valuable incriminating documents, one of which was 
damning evidence of Germany’s war intentions.—N. Y. Times, 7/7. 


INDEX OF WAR VESSEL LOSSES MENTIONED IN THIS 
NUMBER 
Note.—A complete table of losses since the beginning of the war will 


be published semi-annually hereafter instead of quarterly; the latest 
appears in the July number of the PRocEEDINGs. 
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DIPLOMATIC NOTES 
From JuNE 18 To JULy 18 


Prepared by A. F. Westcott, Px. D., Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy 


UNITED STATES 

Export ControL To Cut Orr GERMAN Suppiies.—On July 9 President 
Wilson issued a proclamation forbidding the export of certain articles to 
any foreign country, except under license issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The articles in the list include coal, gasoline, 
and other fuels; food grains, meat, and fats; iron and steel; fertilizers, 
and munitions. It has been estimated that of the articles now prohibited 
1,934,895,000 dollars’ worth was exported during the last ten months, or 
37.8% of a total export trade of $3,181,892. 

After quoting the Act of Congress of June 15, 1917, authorizing the 
President to control exports, the proclamation reads as follows: 

Wuereas, The public safety requires that succor shall be prevented from 
reaching the enemy: ;' 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim to all whom it may concern that, except at 
such time or times under such regulations and orders, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise 
ordered by the President or by Congress, the following articles, namely: 
Coal, coke, fuel oils, kerosene, and gasoline, including bunkers, food 
grains, flour and meal therefrom, fodder and feeds, meat and fats ; pig iron, 
steel billets, ship plates and structural shapes, scrap iron and scrap steel; 
ferro-manganese, fertilizers, arms, ammunitions and explosives, shall not, 
on and after the fifteenth day of July, 1917, be carried out of or exported 
from the United States or its territorial possessions to Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, . . .. Albania, etc. [Here follows a list of all enemy, neutral, 
and allied countries. | 
_ The orders and regulations from time to time prescribed will be admin- 
istered by and under the authority of the Secretary of Commerce, from 
whom licenses, in conformity with the said orders and regulations, will 
issue, 


MetHop or LicENSING.—Soon after President Wilson made his proclama- 
tion, Secretary Redfield gave out a summary of the rules under which 
license will be granted. It was as follows: 

First—Applications for licenses may be made by the Bureau of Foreign 
and. Domestic Commerce, Division of Export Licenses, 1435 K Street, 
Washington, D. C., or to any of the branches of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce—New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

Second—In applying for a license to export any of the commodities 
covered by the President's proclamation, applicants should give the fol- 
lowing information in triplicate form: 

_(a) Quantity; (b) description of goods; (c) name and address of con- 
signee; (d) name and address of consignor. 

Third—The license will be good for only 60 days and at the expiration 
of that time must be renewed, and if not shipped within that time, a new 
application must be made. 
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Fourth—The various branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce have been given full instructions as to the disposition ae 
of all applications for licenses. 770 
It is the desire of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to Fro 
minimize the exporter’s difficulties as much as possible, and therefore rati 
wherever practicable, the district offices will be authorized to issue the serv 
licenses. It is thought, however, that many of the applications may have to . 
be forwarded to Washington for decision. exp 
In case exporters desire, they may telegraph their applications direct to rest 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of Export Tin 
Licenses, 1435 K Street, Washington, D. C. 
L 
How Neutrats SuppLiep GERMANY.—According to an official government plat 
report made public July 9, Sweden alone in the last two years exported to | 
to Germany 9,000,000 tons of iron ore, 200,000 tons of wood pulp used E 
instead of cotton in the manufacture of explosives, together with ship- lice 
ments of machinery and ball bearings valued at $75,000,000. Sweden, the “8 
report states, has also discriminated against the Allies by blocking transport the 
to Russia and withholding from international trade 600,000 tons of her mo 
shipping out of a total of about 1,000,000 tons; while at the same time she ic 
has encouraged trade from Norway to Germany through Swedish territory. the 
Another report issued July 1 reads in part as follows: lea 
“In order to illustrate the operations of exportation of foodstuffs from the 
Holland and Scandinavia into Germany, the following figures are pre- a 
sented. These figures, it must be distinctly stated, illustrate the minimum. Ur 
These amounts of foodstuffs are known from reliable sources to have been ult 
imported by Germany from Holland and Scandinavia during 1916. Just 
what amounts were imported is a matter of conjecture. Certainly some 
more were imported, possibly much more. The following figures represent 
the chief articles: 
Metric Tons dv 
Butter... 2.; BAS SES SEARO A rt Dh te, got eater ag 82,600 tic 
PROBE ARO AEG, 8 i oe Ce eae 115,800 at 
net Ok 5 8 28 oe. a é F 
Copeman wee 85 8 OOP Pe EE ewes 70,000 | 
ee aN ore han sc's cindin Koike 446 keama eee 407,000 
eee PIII, SIE 9 St Od oe Te 80,500 ce 
ls 3. MO PI OT IS OSE ed OE 46,400 Ww 
Perens’, F52622, 2 F2. 280. FN ae 179,500 p 
BREAST? 5s nn eee. iy 58,500 
ESL hoe See 74,000 P 
Re ed, PELE! CAMO 2 ase al ee 12,000 C 
We re ee RS ae, Peed 215,000 v 
“ When these substances are calculated for their food values and applied ql 
to their entire population, we learn that they contain for each individual 
in the German Empire 120 calories per day, which is 6 per cent of the Fi 
intake capita diet according to the regulation ration. In protein these ‘ 
importations furnish about 10 per cent of the intake. As, 
“Tt is in fats particularly that the figures become impressive. It must 
be recalled that fat is the scarcest food in Germany. Fat is the most highly é 
prized, indeed fat is the only food the lack of which was seriously apparent 
in the diet of the German people. The importations above stated contain t 
a little over 5% pounds of fat per person per year, corresponding to I 
about a quarter of an ounce per day, which is almost a quarter of the 
daily fat intake of each German at the present time. : 
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oreign an : i 4 ae : 
dispositin “This amount of food is equal in fat to the fat in the soldier’s ration of 
700,000 soldiers, practically the entire army of effectives in Germany. 
mmerce to von the standpoint of calories these foodstuffs are equal to the total 
therefore rations of 2,500,000 soldiers, practically the Germany Army in actual 
) issue the service on the west front. 
lay have to “Obviously strict enforcement of the blockade through control of the 
exports of the United States to Holland and Scandinavia would necessarily 
Is direct to result in elimination of these foodstuffs from German diets.”—N. Y. 
of Export Times, 7/2. 
Licenses FoR BUNKER Coar.—By control of exports the Government 
;overnment plans not only to cut off supplies to Germany through neutrals, but also 
S exported to bring the world’s shipping into service useful to the Allies. 
pulp used Every steamship leaving America after midnight on July 14 must have a 
with ship. license for the coal contained in her bunkers. This will apply to steam- 
wed P ships bound for both foreign and coastwise ports. The Exports Council 
eden, the has decided first to take up the subject of coal, and no secret is made of 
3 transport the fact that it intends to use its power over the shipments of this com- 
ms of her modity to make all neutral countries play fair with the Allies in connection 
e time she with supplies they need. : : 
b terri The United States and England largely supply with coal the steamships 
| that carry the commerce of the world. There are two kinds of coal that 
leave the United States—bunker coal, which is used by the steamships 
tufts from themselves, and export coal, which is carried as cargo. Every load of 
} are pre- cargo coal, after midnight, July 14, will have to be licensed; that 1s, the 
minimum, United States must know to whom it is consigned and the name of the 
have been ultimate consignee—N. Y. Times, 7/12. 
916. Just 
inly some “T Ww 
repress GERMANY 
Fatt oF BETHMANN Hottwec.—The political crisis which culminated 
‘ons during the second week in July resulted on July 13 in the forced resigna- 
0 tion of Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg and his subordinate ministers, 
and the appointment as Chancellor of Georg Michaelis, former Prussian 
0 Food Controller, aged sixty, and long a servant of the Prussian state. 
0 Amid conflicting reports, it appears clear that the downfall of the Chan- 
~ cellor was in the end brought about by the influence of the Crown Prince, 
r who had long opposed the Chancellor’s temporizing policies. The Crown 
° Prince was supported in his attitude by the military leaders, the Bavarian 
O Premier, and the Prussian Cabinet. Opposition concentrated in the 
: Chancellor’s plan to make the ministry responsible to parliament, which 
would have weakened royal control and deprived Prussia and Bavaria of 
d applied their famed position in imperial affairs. 
ndividual Thus while the fall of the Chancellor developed from the agitation of 
Se moderate elements, the result leaves the imperialistic forces more strongly 
intrenched than before. 
It must The New York Times of July 17 offers from British sources the following 
st highly explanation of the crisis: 
apparent In order to meet the demand for the democratization of the Constitu- 
1 contain - : : : 
dents tion, a proposal was advanced for setting up a new body as intermediary 
ging between the Chancellor and Reichstag, this new body to be called the 


r of the Reichsrat. Bavaria supported the idea. 
Had the internal political organization of Germany stood by itself von 
Bethmann Hollweg might have won the day and obtained for his country 
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the promise of a further step in the direction of constitutional reform 
The domestic problem, however, is indissolubly bound up with the question 
of peace terms. Bethmann Hollweg contended for a program of peace 
without indemnities or annexations, but the Crown Prince, Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff insisted on the peace with annexations and indemnities 
view. 4 

Bavaria in this case backed the Pan-German argument. Austria, who 
was consulted, signified a somewhat reluctant assent to what is known as 
the Hindenburg Peace on receiving definite assurances from Berlin that 
the U-boat warfare was certain to force [:ngland to her knees before 
America could make her weight felt, and that consequently the Central 
Powers would be in position to make peace on their own terms. 

The Kaiser would not support his Chancellor against his heir and milj- 
tary advisers, backed as they were by the Austrian assent, and so Bethmann 
Hollweg’s régime ended. 


THE KaIser’s FAREWELL To HoLtwec.—The Hague, July 16—The Berlin 
Reichsanzeiger publishes an autographic letter from Emperor William to 
Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg on the occasion of the acceptance of the 
resignation of the Imperial Chancellor. The Emperor in his letter says: 

“T decide with a heavy heart by to-day’s decree to grant your request to 
be relieved from your office. For eight years you have occupied the 
highest and most responsible offices in the imperial and state services with 
eminent loyalty, and have successfully placed your brilliant powers and 
personality at the services of the Kaiser and the empire and the King and 
the Fatherland. 

“Tn the most grievous times that have ever fallen to the lot of the Ger- 
man countries and peoples—times in which decisions of paramount import- 
ance for the existence and future of the Fatherland have had to be taken— 
you have stood by my side with counsel and aid. It is my heart’s desire to 
express my most cordial thanks for your faithful service.” 





THE Crisis IN THE REICHSTAG.—Agitation against the Government was 
voiced in a stirring speech before the Reichstag Main Committee on 
July 7 by Matthias Erzberger, leader of the Clerical Center. Erzberger, 
who had attended the Stockholm Conference and afterward visited Austria 
and Switzerland, called for a positive declaration of peace terms, and 
condemned the Pan-German faction and the Admiralty as the chief ob- 
stacles to peace. The significance of Erzberger’s attitude lay in the fact 
that the Socialist and Catholic center parties, if combined, would command 
201 votes, or a slight majority of the 307 votes of the Reichstag. 

On July 9 the Chancellor replied to Erzberger, condemning the latter's 
attitude, refusing to state definite peace terms, and announcing his intention 
to stick to his post “for the protection of the Fatherland.” 


Katser Horps Our Rerorms.—The Cabinet upheaval followed long and 
dramatic sessions of the Crown Council, over which the Kaiser presided 
and at which were present the Crown Prince, Hindenburg, Ludendorf, 
and the Imperial and Prussian Ministers. In the course of these councils 
it was decided to hold out the promise of reforms in the Prussian suffrage, 
and the papers of July 14 published the text of the Kaiser’s rescript, as 
follows: 


“Upon the report of my State Ministry, made to me in obedience to 
my decree of April 7 of the current year, I herewith decide to order a 
supplement to the same, that the draft of the bill dealing with the alteration 
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of the electoral law for the House of Deputies, which is to be submitted 
the Diet of the monarchy for decision, is to be drawn up on the basis of 
parr franchise. The bill is to be submitted in any case early enough 
that the next persons may take place pocatgien! to oe rile agar I 
) ake < 2ssary arrangements for this purpose. 
charge you to make all necessary g tg 
(Countersigned) BeTHMANN Hoittwec.”—N. Y. Times, 7/14. 


The phrase “equal franchise” did not occur in the Kaiser’s address of 
April 7. If conceded it would strike a blow at Junker predominance in 
Prussia. The rescript, however, does not insure immediate adoption of 
the reform, since the elections may be postponed till after the war, and it 
makes no mention of ministerial responsibility to parliament. 


AustriAN CABINET CHANGES.—On June 24 a Stop-gap Cabinet under 
Dr. von Seydler was formed to succeed the Clam-Martinic Ministry, which 
had been in power for six months. Reports in the middle of July indicated 
that the von Seydler Ministry was tottering to a fall, and that the resigna- 
tion of Count Czernin, Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, was also 
imminent. ; 

The Emperor’s amnesty decree, releasing 18,000 persons, including 
Czech political leaders condemned for treason under the military code, 
is arousing protests from German circles in Austria. It is asserted that 
the Emperor is currying favor at the expense of state control of unruly 
racial elements. 

RUSSIA 

PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT STRENGTHENED.—On July 10 Petrograd an- 
nounced the formation of a Central Executive Committee of 300 members, 
with N. C. Tcheidse, President of the Petrograd Council, at its head, 
representing the Pan-Russian Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates. This committee was authorized to support the Lvoff Cabinet and to 
assist in a vigorous prosecution of the war. The Pan-Russian Congress 
on June 27 adopted, by a large majority, a resolution rejecting separate 
peace with Germany, while at the same time insisting on every effort to 
secure a general peace. 


Russtan Execrions SEPTEMBER 30.—As announced from Petrograd 

June 28, the Provisional Government has fixed September 30 as the date 
for elections to the Constituent Assembly, and October 13 as the date for 
the first meeting of the Assembly. 
' The Pan-Russian Congress of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Delegates on 
June 23 adopted a resoiution abolishing the Crown Council (already 
defunct) and the Duma (which is not in session). A private meeting of 
members of the Duma, as announced June 29, passed a resolution refusing 
to consent to the abolishment of that body prior to the establishment of 
a constitutional régime. 


Work or Roor Mission CompLetep.—On July 10 the survey of the 
American Commission to Russia was virtually completed, and Washington 
dispatches stated that the commission would return directly to America 
without visiting Japan. 
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Mr. Root issued to the Associated Press (published July 11) the fol. 
lowing optimistic view of Russian affairs: 

“The mission has accomplished what it came here to do, and we are 
greatly encouraged. We found no organic or incurable malady in the 
Russian democracy. Democracies are always in trouble, and we have seen 
days just as dark in the progress of our own. 

“We must remember that a people in whom all constructive effort has 
been suppressed for so long cannot immediately develop a genius for quick 
action. The first stage is necessarily one of debate. The solid, admirable 
traits in the Russian character will pull the nation through the present 
crisis. Natural love of law and order and capacity for local self-govern- 
ment have been demonstrated every day since the revolution. The coun- 
try’s most serious lack is money and adequate transportation. We shall 
do what we can to help Russia in both.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Lioyp Grorce CALLs For War Tit Victory.—In a significant speech in 
Glasgow on June 29 Premier Lloyd George insisted on peace by Allied 
victory. The speech contained the following passages: 

“In my judgment the war will come to an end when the Allied armies 
have reached the aims which they set out to attain when they accepted the 
challenge thrown down by Germany. As soon as these objectives have 
been reached and guaranteed, this war will come to an end, but if the war 
comes to an end a single minute before it will be the greatest disaster 
that has ever befallen mankind. 

“No doubt we can have peace now at a price. Germany wants peace— 
even Prussia ardently desires it. They said give us some indemnity for 
the wrongs we have done, just a little territory here and a little there and 
just a few privileges in other directions and we will clear out. We are 
told that if we are prepared to make peace now Germany will restore the 
independence of Belgium. But who has said so? 

“No German statesman has ever said he would restore the independence 
of Belgium. The German Chancellor came very near to it, but all the 
junkers fell on him and he received a sound box on the ears from the 
mailed fist. 

“The only terms on which Germany has suggested restoring Belgium 
are not those of independence, but of vassalage. Then came the doctrine 
of the status quo and no annexation and no indemnities. No German 
statesman has accepted even that. 

“But what did indemnity mean? Indemnity is an essential part of the 
mechanism of civilization in every land and clime. Otherwise what guar- 
antee have we against a repetition? Then, it is said, that is not what you 
are after. You are after our colonies, and probably Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. If we had entered into this war purely for the German 
colonies we would not have raised an army of three or four millions. We 
could have got them without adding a single battalion to the army.” ; 

Referring to the Russian revolution, the Premier declared that while it 
had postponed victory, it had made victory “more sure than ever,” and 


made “ surer than ever the quality of victory.” 


SCANDINAVIA 


GerMAN Prior to Sink Norwecian Suirs.—London, June 29.—An 
account of the German plot to blow up Norwegian steamships was give 
in the Storthing yesterday by Foreign Minister Ihlen, says an Exchange 
Telegraph dispatch from Copenhagen. M. Ihlen said the bombs were sent 
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to Norway by the German Foreign Office by means of a messenger dis- 


patched to the German Legation in Christiania. 

After the examination of the messenger had been concluded, he was 
handed over to Germany on condition that action be taken against him 
there, and that he should not be used again as a messenger to Norway. 

The Norwegian Legation in Berlin had been ordered to inform the 
German Government of what had happened, M. Ihlen said, and to make a 
sharp protest against this violation of Norwegian territory. Norway, the 
Foreign Minister said, was now awaiting Germany’s reply —N. Y. Times, 


6/30. 


In the investigation of the plot, the Norwegian authorities discovered a 
secret wireless station on an island outside of Arendal. Germany has 
since disavowed the activities of her emissary. 


Norway Must ReMAIn NevutrAL.—Discussing the arming of merchant 
vessels, Professor Bredo Morgenstierne, a Norwegian authority on inter- 
national law, stated in a recent article that such a step on the part of 
Norway would not necessarily violate her neutrality, but would be of 
doubtful expediency. 

“A small country,” the professor reflects, “must be prepared to be 
subjected to humiliation where might makes right. Norway must, above 
all, avoid being dragged into this war, not only for her own sake, but for 
the sake of her Scandinavian neighbors. Consideration for Swecen and 
Denmark should make us pause before we decide on any ways and means 
that might lead to war. For if Norway should become involved it is only 
too probable that the other two countries, no matter how.much they might 
seek to avoid it, would be dragged in too. And the lack of harmony in 
point of view and sentiment relating to the war which exists in the tliree 
countries would merely render the situation more dangerous.”"—N. Y. 
Times, 6/23. 

SPAIN 

GOVERNMENT SUSPENDS CONSTITUTIONAL R1GHTS.—On June 25 Premier 
Dato of Spain secured the King’s signature to a decree suspending the 
rights guaranteed to citizens under the Spanish constitution. This suspen- 
sion was followed by strict censorship of news from Spain. 

On July 6 it was announced that 60 Catalonian Senators and Deputies 
threatened that, if the Government failed to assemble Parliament im- 
mediately, they would summon a “rump” parliament at Barcelona. 

Political reports attribute difficulties in Spain to the economic hard- 
ships brought on by the war and the resentment, especially in military 
circles, against favoritism and maladministration on the part of govern- 
ment officials. The military committees of defence—infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, and staff—to which effective power has passed from the civil 
authorities, are demanding radical changes in civil and military administra- 
tion. The King is said to retain popularity and to favor the military 
demands. 

GREECE 


VENIZELOs 1n ContROL.—Following the abdication of Constantine, former 
Premier Venizelos arrived in Athens on June 25 and on June 28 announced 
anew Cabinet. The Venizelos Government will summon the Parliament 
elected in May, 1915, and illegally dissolved by Constantine the following 
November. 

















{ 1920 INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
: 
| In his speech on taking the oath of office, Premier Venizelos insisted our 
F on the necessity of driving the Bulgarians from eastern Macedonia, and how 
Hy announced his purpose to strengthen the army, reconcile the pro-Constantine - 
and pro-Venizelos factions, and call out at once the untrained classes of UR 
‘ 1916 and 1917. to A 
In a telegram, issued July 4, acknowledging congratulations from the on J 
Serb Premier M. Pachtich, M. Venizelos pledged Greece to “the faithful Ct 
execution of the alliance with Serbia.” high 
Greece ENTERS THE WaAr.—On June 29 the Greek Government broke AY 
diplomatic relations with Germany, Austro- Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, Puey 
and recognized the existence of a state of war from its accession to power Arg 
: on June 28. is 
h Greece is the fourteenth nation to enter the war on the side of the A 
Lg Entente, and the twenty-first which has broken off diplomatic relations with Tim 
f Berlin. 
a Russia DISAPPROVED INTERFERENCE IN GREECE.—According to a dispatch M 
' of July 6 from the Petrograd official news agency, Russia, while condemning that 
4 Constantine’s policies, disapproved the interference of the Entente in the Rep 
b internal affairs of Greece, and refused participation of Russian troops in mon 
i the Entente entry into Athens and Thessaly. 0: 
i ofl eo eaepee fror 
hi LATIN AMERICA Pret 
: BraAzit Co-OPERATES WITH THE ENTENTE.—Without formal declaration took 
bi of war, Brazil on June 28 announced the revocation of her decree of fore 
i neutrality in the war between the Entente and Germany. This action was skir 
b authorized by Act of Congress late in May. mt 
On June 30 it was announced from Washington that the Brazilian Navy that 
q had begun co-operation with the American fleet and had taken over the A 
i patrol of Brazilian waters. It was stated that a special diplomatic mission, mili 
to depart early in August, would be sent to Brazil by the United States to bet 
arrange for the close co-operation of the two governments. R 
wer 
Monroe DoctrinE STRENGTHENED.—Upon the President of Brazil’s | Ke 
a 


approval of the act revoking Brazil’s neutrality the Brazilian Ambassador 
at Washington on June 4 handed to Secretary Lansing a note announcing 
the change of policy. The note, made public June 22, states that: 
“The republic thus recognized the fact that one of the belligerents is a 
constituent portion of the American continent, and that we are bound 
to that belligerent by traditional friendship and the same sentiment in the 
defence of the vital interests of America and the accepted principles of 
law.” 

Referring to the favorable effect on the Monroe Doctrine, the note 
continues : 

“While the comparative lack of reciprocity on the part of the American 
republics divested until now the Monroe Doctrine of its true character, by 
permitting an interpretation based on the prerogatives of their sovereignty, 
the present events which have brought Brazil to the side of the United 
States at a critical moment in the history of the world, are imparting to 
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a practical shape of continental solidarity, a policy, 
also that of the former régime whenever any of the 


our foreign policy 


vever, that was ; € € e 
ae sister friendly nations of the American continent were concerned. 


Uruguay Orens HER Ports.—Following Uruguay’s opening of her ports 
to American warships, Admiral Caperton’s squadron entered Montevideo 
on July 11 and was given an enthusiastic official and popular reception. 

Chili in a note to Uruguay approved the latter’s course and appreciated 
highly “the reasons of Americanism ” which inspired her action. 


ArceENTINA DEMANDS INDEMNITY.—Buenos Aires, July 1.—Onorio 
Pueyrredon, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared to-day that the 
Argentine Government was determined to enter a claim against Germany 
for the torpedoing of the Argentine vessels Oriana and Toro, insisting 
that the Argentine flag was again attacked in the case of these ships. 

A note embodying the claim was sent to Germany last night—JN. Y. 
Times, 7/2. 


CHINA 


Mancuu MonarcHy Suort-Livep.—Dispatches of July 3 announced 
that the northern Chinese military leader Chang Hsun had driven the 
Republican Government out of Peking and re-established the Manchu 
monarchy with the thirteen-year-old Emperor Huan Tung on the throne. 

On the night of July 3 the deposed President Li Yuan-Hung escaped 
from the palace and sought refuge in the Japanese legation. The deposed 
Premier, Tuan Chi-jui, and the Vice-President, Feng Kuo-Chang, at once 
took command, respectively, of the northern and southern republican 
forces and marched on the capitol. They defeated Chang Hsun in a 
skirmish at Lang Fang, outside Peking, and forced him to take refuge 
in the Forbidden City. The young Emperor abdicated July 8 after less 
than a week on the throne. 

According to evidence published in the North China Daily News, the 
military adventurer Chang Hsun was in the German pay, and if successful 
would have altered China’s policy in favor of Germany. 

Rumors connecting Japan with the effort to restore monarchy in China 
were emphatically denied on July 9 by Viscount Motono, Foreign Minister. 
Viscount Motono stated that an appeal from General Chang for mediation 
had been refused. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


ON 
SUBJECTS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 
“Obstacles to Peace.” By S. S. McClure. $2.00. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) 


Although Mr. McClure was a member of the Ford Peace Party, he has 
written this book, as its title suggests, to show that a negotiated peace is 
impossible. The obstacles to peace are of two kinds: a material one, the 
question of division of territory; and a spiritual one, the hatreds bred by 
the war itself. The greatest material obstacle is described as follows: “ The 
fate of Turkey is the issue of this war..... From an economic standpoint 
the control of Asiatic Turkey is a vital necessity to Germany. From a 
military standpoint the control of Asiatic Turkey by Germany would so 
shift the seats of power in the world as vitally to threaten the very existence 
of the British empire.” Still more important are the spiritual obstacles, 
“the extraordinary hatreds, contempts, and horrors that divide the war- 
ring nations.” Accordingly the author has “given much space to the 
records of alleged atrocities. The most important fact in Europe to-day 
is the feeling caused by belief in these records. This feeling constitutes 
the greatest single obstacle to an early peace.” 

The author is right in saying at the outset that “the value of this book 
lies in its documents.” Several of these were gained by Mr. McClure dur- 
ing a visit to Germany and Austria in the winter and spring of 1916. His 
acquaintance with the leading statesmen of both countries gave him a unique 
opportunity of getting at the Teuton point of view. He has resisted the 
temptation to describe personal impressions, and has restricted himself to 
statements of fact, based either on documentary evidence or personal 
observation. This uncensored, first-hand evidence from the inside of 
Germany is most interesting and illuminating. 

From the Teuton countries Mr. McClure turned to England. The British 
point of view is familiar to most Americans, and needs less discussion. 
The most interesting contribution from this visit is the author’s personal 
observation of the actual effects of the Zeppelin raids during the summer 
of 1916, and his comparison of these with the fantastic official accounts 
published by the German press and swallowed whole by the German people. 
The result is summarized as follows: “ Personally I examined the results 
of several raids that occurred while I was in England. The damage was 
wholly negligible... . . I found no inaccuracy in the English reports. I 
never found a truthful statement in the German reports. Three times as 
many people were killed by vehicles and street cars in New York City in 
the last two and a half years as were killed by Zeppelins in the same time.” 
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1924 Review oF Books 


The tragedy of Armenia has been to most Americans obscured by the 
comparative nearness of the other tragedy of Belgium. In this book we 
have also the documents relating to that horror of the East, and the bare 
recital of the facts is enough to numb the imagination. 

It is interesting to see how the author strives to keep an impartial 
attitude, especially in giving both sides of a controversy, and yet, despite 
his former pacifism, and his intimacy with so many representative men in 
Germany, he cannot wholly repress his bitterness against the German Goy- 
ernment. The feeling burns through in the later chapters, and he practically 
avows his conviction in the concluding chapter that the United States should 
act on the side of the Allies. This personal feeling, however, is seen indi- 
rectly; it is the author’s design to let the documents tell their own story, 
and this they do with unmistakable effect. W.0.S. 
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NOTICE 


The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
is now in its forty-fourth year of existence, trusting as heretofore for its 
support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers and communications upon subjects of 
interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal support and influence, 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 
The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 


mec; 1. 
members. . aa bane 
Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Merine Corps, and all civil officers attached 


to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. Mise 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Nayal 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control, and a vote equal to 
one-half the number of regular and life members, given by proxy or 
presence, shall be cast, a majority electing. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the purposes 
of the Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: ‘‘ Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control, and, if their report be favorable, the Secretary and Treasurer shall 
make known the result at the next meeting of the Institute, and a vote shall 
then be taken, a majority of votes cast by members present electing.” 

Sec. 8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the Unrrep States 
Navat INstiITUTE Proceepincs, payable upon joining the Institute, and upon 
the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for life membership 
shall be thirty dollars, but if any regular or associate member has paid his 
dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to life membership, 
or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the amount so paid shall 
be deducted from the fee for life membership. 


ARTICLE X 


Sec. 2. One copy of the ProcEepiNGs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such hbraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 

The Proceepincs are published monthly; subscription for non-members, 
$3.00; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $2.00. Single copies, by purchase, 30 cents; 
issues preceding January, 1917, 50 cents. 

All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE | 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1918 | 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-member- 
ship (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, js 
offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay presented on any subject 
pertaining to the naval profession. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this conrpetition: 

1. The award for the prize will be made by the Board of Control, voting 
by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the competitors, 

2. Each competitor to send his essay in a sealed envelope to the Secre- | 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1918. The name of the writer 
shall not be given in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Accom- 
panying the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writer’s name and motto 
inside. This envelope is not to be opened until after the decision of the 
Board. 

3. The successful essay to be published in the PRoceEpinGs of the Insti- 
tute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable mention, to 
be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control; and no change | 
shall be made in the text of any competitive essay, published in the Pro- 
CEEDINGS of the Institute, after it leaves the hands of the Board. | 

4. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay presented 
is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive “ Honor- 
able Mention” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

5. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in each case. 

6. An essay not having received honorable mention may be published 
also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with the consent 
of the author. 

7. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the Proceepines of 
the Institute. 

8. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate, 
if practicable; essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, | 
however, receive equal consideration. 

9. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal. 

By direction of the Board of Control. 








J. W. GREENSLADE, | 
Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer 
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PRIZE ESSAY TOPICS 
SUGGESTED AT THE INVITATION OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 
BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL INSTITUTE, THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL WAR 
COLLEGE, AND THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC, 
PACIFIC AND ASIATIC FLEETS. 


“The Mutual Relations of Gunnery and Tactics.” 

“The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“The Evolution of Naval Doctrine from National Character.” 

“The Training of Enlisted Personnel to Produce Modern Man-o’- 
Warsmen: (a) Military Training; (b) Moral Training; 
(c) Education.” 

“The Organization, Employment and Training of Reserve Fleets 
and Flotillas.” 

“A Personnel Reserve for the Naval Service.” 

“Value of Speed as an Offensive Element in Battleship Strategy 
and Tactics, as Compared with Armor.” 
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LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 


“WHAT THE NAVY HAS BEEN THINKING ABOUT” 


1879 


Naval Education. Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut. Commander A. D. Brown 
UU: 8..N. 
Navat EpucatTion. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander C, F. 
Goodrich, U, S. N. 
NavaL Epucation. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A, T. 
Mahan, U.S. N. 
1880 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U.S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser Best Suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S.N. , 

SeconpD Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


1882 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of Its Decline and the Means to Be 
Taken for Its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Kelley, U.S. N. 

“ MAIS IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“ SPERO MELIORA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander F. E. Chad- 
wick, U N. 

“CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U.S. N. 

1883 


How May the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers Be Extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G, Calkins, U.S. N. 

“SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 
Farquhar, U.S.N. 

“CULIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S.N. 


1884 


The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U.S. N. 


1885 


Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S.N. 


1886 


What Changes in Organization and Drill Are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? ‘Scire quod nescias. 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

THE RESULT oF ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND Errorts Frnps Its EXPRES- 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DRILL oN Boarp oF SuIt- 
ABLE SuiPs. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U.S.N. 
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List oF Prize Essays 1929 


1887 


The Naval Brigade: Its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C. T. Hutchins. 


1888 


Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut. Commander W. W. Reisinger, 
U.S.N. 
18q1 


The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for Our Ships of War. 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P, Niblack, U. S. N. 

DIspoSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON DRILL. 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S. N. 


1892 
Torpedo-boats: Their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 1892. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894 


The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to Her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 1894. By Lieut. Commander Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 

Navat Rerorm. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F. M. Bennett, U.S. N. 


1895 


Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, U.S. N. : 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK IN Europe. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S. N. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF Our New Surps. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U.S. N. 

Tue BattLe oF THE YALU. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U. S. N. 


1806 

The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 

THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE NAVY PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SuH1P. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 
Wm. F. Fullam, U.S. N. 

NavAL APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U.S. N. 

Tue ComposiITION OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 


1897 
Se Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 
SN. 


A Proposep Untrorm Course oF INSTRUCTION FoR THE NavaL Miuitta. 
it gay Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 
rs Ne-L. “ 
TorPepogs IN EXeErcISE AND BaTTLe. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 























1930 List oF Prize Essays 


1808 


Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1808. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U.S. N. 

Our Navat Power. Honorable Mention, 1808. By Lieut. Commander 
Richard Wainwright, U. S. N. 

TARGET PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF GUN Captains. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S. N. 


1900 


Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 

Tue AvuToMoBILE TorPEDo AND Its Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U.S. N. 


IQOI 4 


Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U.S.N. 


1903 


Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of Its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U.S.N. 

A Nava TRAINING Poticy AND SystEM. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 

SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. H assey, U.S. N. 

Our Torpepo-BoaT Fiotira. The Training Needed to Insure Its Eff- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U.S. N. 


1904 
The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful- 
linwider, U.S. N. 
A Pea For A HiGHER PuysiIcAL, MoraL AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U.S. N. 


1905 
American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. N. 
THe DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S. N. 


1906 

Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley O. 
Rittenhouse, U.S. N. 

THe ELeMents oF Fieet Tactics. First Honorable Mention, 1906. By 
Lieut. Commander A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. ; 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA oF JAPAN. Second Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N. 7 > 

Tue PurcHAsE System oF THE Navy. Third Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S.N. 
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List oF Prize Essays 1931 


1907 


Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
John A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

BaTrLE REHEARSALS. A Few Thoughts on Our Next Step in Fleet-Gunnery. 
First Honorable Mention, 1907. By Lieut. Commander Yates Stirling, 
J.S.N. 

rabalvas Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U.S. N. 


1908 

A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908. By 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U.S.N. 

Tue Money For THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

Tue NATION’s DEFENCE—THE OFFENSIVE FLEET. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle? Second Honorable Mention, 1908. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U.S. N. 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U.S.N. 

Tue Navy anv Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U.S. N. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL EstTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S.N, 

A PLEA For PHysICAL TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 


1910 


The Merchant Marine and the Navy. Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U.S.N. 

THe NavAL STRATEGY OF THE Russo-JAPANESE War. Honorable Mention, 
1910. By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotton, U.S.N. 


IQII 
Navy Yard Economy. Prize Essay, 1911. By Paymaster Charles Conrad, 
U.S.N. 
NavaL Power. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Captain Bradley A. Fiske, 
U.S.N. 
Wantep—First Aip. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Commander C. C. 
Marsh, U.S. N. 


1912 


Naval Might. Prize Essay, 1912. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U.S.N. 
(retired). 

INSPECTION Duty aT THE Navy Yarps. Honorable Mention, 1912. By 
Lieut. Commander T, D. Parker, U.S.N. 


1913 


The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. Prize Essay, 1913. By Lieut. 
Commander Harry E. Yarnell, U.S. N. 

Navy DEPARTMENT ORG ANIZATION, A Study of Principles. First Honor- 
able Mention, 1913. By Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U.S. N. 

Tratnep INITIATIVE AND Unity or Action. Second Honorable Mention, 
1913. By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. 





























1932 List oF Prize Essays 





IQI4 

The Great Lesson from Nelson for To- ~— Pa ine Essay, 1914. By 
Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. 

NavaL Poricy as Ir RELATES TO THE Siri Kehanisomiaaiaa AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE Fieet. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Captain 
John Hood, U.S.N. 

Op PRINCIPLES AND MoperN APPLICATIONS. Honorable Mention, 1914. 
By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. 

MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. Honorable Mention, IQI4. “By Naval Constructor 
Richard D. Gatewood, U. S. N 


IQI5 
The Réle of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1915. By Lieut. 
Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. 


An Arr FLeet: Our Pressinc Navat Want. First Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Drayton Parker, U. 

Tactics. Second Honorable Mention, 1915. By Ensign H. ‘HH. Frost, 
Ras a 

DEFENCE AGAINST SURPRISE TorPepo AtTTAcK. ‘Third Honorable Mention. 
1915. By Ensign R. T. Merrill, 2d, U.S.N. 


1916 


The Moral Factor in War. Prize Essay, 1916. By Lieutenant (J. G.) H. H. 
Frost, U. S. N. 

NAVAL PERSONNEL. First Honorable Mention, 1916. By Lieut. Commander 
J. K. Taussig, U. S. ee 

EDUCATION AT THE U. NavaL AcApdEMyY. Second Honorable Mention, 
1916. By Y udichl Ridgely Hunt, U. S. N. 

Some UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF MorALe. ae Honorable Mention, 1916. 
By Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S. N. 

LarGE vs. A GREATER NUMBER OF SMALLER intact a Prize 
Essay. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Lee Johnson, U. 


1917 
Commerce Destroying in War. Prize Essay, 1917. By Commander Lyman 
A. Cotten, U. S. Navy. 
Tue Propre’s ROLE iy War. First Honorable Mention, 1917. By Lieu- 
tenant H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy. 
Tue Nation’s Greatest Neep. Second Honorable Mention, 1917. By 
Colonel Dion Williams, U. S. Marine Corps. 








